











THE ISSUES IN BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY ' 


I, Dr. ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE, Hon.D.Litt., F.B.A. 


Is There a Crisis ? 


I supPoOsE the first question that we have to ask ourselves is : 
Is there a crisis? . Because the very subject of our discussions 
during these meetings is in dispute. Mr. Eden has felt that 
there has been a big enough crisis to compel him to resign; the 
Cabinet say it was a question, not of principle, but of time and 
tactics and degree. The truth may be that a particular question 
of expediency here and now has brought to a head issues that 
have been forcing themselves upon us for a long time past, 
perhaps ever since the War of 1914-18. 

What I have been asked to do is to try to put before you these 
underlying issues as far as one can grasp them; and I have there- 
fore tried to get as many lights as possible from authorities with 
different standpoints—different from one another as well as from 
my own standpoint. In trying to put these results together I 
can hardly help giving a personal presentation ; but, anyway, the 
points that I am going to put before you—necessarily in my own 
way—do include a number of views which are, in the first place, 
more authoritative than any that I could have given you just out 
of my own head, and, secondly, cover a far wider range than what 
I had in my head before I discussed these questions with other 
people with a view to this meeting. 

I think all concerned in this—whatever it is, crisis or non- 
crisis—however much they may disagree on other points, appear 
to be of one mind in being grateful to the Prime Minister for his 
frankness about what he does not mean to do and does not think 
it possible to do. Frankness is perhaps not a very common 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March roth, 1938; Mr. Clement 
Jones, C.B., in the Chair. It will be seen that the paper was prepared and 
delivered before Germany’s occupation and annexation of Austria between the 
11th and the 13th of March, while the other three papers in the series were read 
after thatevent. The present paper has since been brought up to date with the 
three succeeding ones by Lord Cecil, Lord Lothian, and Mr. R. A. Butler, and 
these four papers, together with that by Professor H. N. Fieldhouse, constitute 
an attempt to present some of the principal points of view on this vital question. 
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British virtue. Foreigners think we misrepresent our motives 
only to them. Really, of course, we often conceal our motives 
from ourselves as well. That is what is called British hypocrisy. 
The degree of it is greater than foreigners realise; and in this 
superlative form it may sometimes be a valuable asset, because it 
may help us to do what we know that we want to do with great 
moral assurance ; but if what we want should happen to be open to 
question in our own minds, then it might be better to look into 
our minds in order to try to find out for certain what is there. 


If There ts a Crisis, Why Has it Come Just Now? 


Well, if there is a crisis, why has it come at this moment? We 
have not much authentic information, but an outsider may per- 
haps guess that the reason why Mr. Eden parted company from 
his colleagues in the Cabinet on a question of action was that he 
took a different view of the best way to deal with an urgent fact ; 
and I suppose this fact is the imminent and extreme danger of 
another European war. I seem to remember that Mr. Eden once, 
in the House of Commons not long ago, defined British policy as 
“peace at almost any price.” 1 It will probably be agreed that 
this is the aim not only of Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Government as a whole, but also of the overwhelming majority of 
the electorate of this country. It looks from outside as though 
Mr. Chamberlain had come to the conclusion that the only way to 
grapple with the now imminent danger of war was for this country 
immediately to take the initiative—without insisting on any 
preliminary conditions—in an attempt to come to an under- 
standing with the Powers, or anyway one of the Powers, whose 
unsatisfied grievances, or unfulfilled ambitions, are the immediate 
cause of the present severe strain in international relations. On 
the other side it looks as though Mr. Eden had come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of unconditional nego- 
tiations, so far from diminishing the danger of war, might be likely 
to increase it by whetting the appetites and raising the hopes of 
the so-called “ Axis ’’ Powers to a point at which those Powers 
might be tempted sooner or later to present demands which would 
be higher than the highest price that Mr. Chamberlain himself 
would be prepared to pay for peace. To put it in another and 
perhaps simpler way, Mr. Eden may have felt that Mr. Chamber- 


1 “Tt is a true saying that to keep this country at peace is a great con- 
tribution to the peace of Europe, and, whatever may be said about ‘ peace at 
any price,’ if the Rt. Hon. Gentleman [Mr. Lloyd George] puts it ‘ peace at 
almost any price,’ I shall scarcely quarrel with him.’’—Mr. Eden in the House 
of Commons on June 25th, 1937. 
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lain’s approach to Rome (and through Rome perhaps Berlin as 
well) would only be likely to succeed if the policy of this country 
were not “ peace at almost any price” but “ peace at any price.” 

Now at present we, outside, have no indication of the price 
which the Government are prepared to pay. It looks as though 
they contemplate abandoning their support of at least one third 
party, Abyssinia. One does not know whether they intend to 
abandon the support of others, for instance, Czechoslovakia—as 
they have in fact abandoned Austria‘—if and when they find 
themselves faced with a choice between making that concession 
and going to war. And, of course, one could carry these con- 
jectures further. Do the Government intend to make larger 
concessions than that? Are they prepared, for instance, to 
abandon indirect, though not necessarily on that account un- 
important, British interests? A very vital British interest of this 
kind is the League of Nations. Then there are direct British 
interests as well: for instance, the lives and business and property 
of British nationals abroad in such places as China. Will they 
give up these? And, after that, will they give up territory under 
British rule? And if it comes to giving up territory, will it be 
only a question of giving up some or all of the territories that we 
acquired under mandates in the Peace Settlement, or might it also 
come, in the last resort, to an offer to give up portions of the pre- 
War British Empire as well? These are all questions that may 
arise, and indeed seem likely to arise, in the near future under the 
double pressure of a growing danger of war and an undiminishing 
British will to peace. Yet, while these are thus already practical 
questions, it is difficult to discuss them until we know something 
of the Government’s views about them ; and of these we are really 
quite in ignorance at present. What we can perhaps profitably 
discuss at once is an underlying general fact which these particu- 
lar questions seem to bring to light. The fact to which I refer 
is that to-day both the Government and the country seem to be 
at one in their readiness, for the sake of preserving peace, to make 
sacrifices which would not have been practical politics perhaps 
even a few months ago. The issues that I am going to raise this 
evening all arise out of this apparently very deep change in the 
British attitude on foreign affairs. 








Great Britain’s Extraordinary Good Fortune in the Modern Age. 


Having started out like this, let us stand back for a moment in 
order to look at the picture from a distance. Let us remind our- 
1 See footnote on p, 308. 
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selves of the extraordinary good fortune that Great Britain has 
enjoyed in the modern age of history which now seems to be coming 
toanend. This coming autumn it will be just two hundred and 
fifty years since this country assumed the status of a Great Power, 
if that event is to be dated, as I think it ought to be, from the 
Revolution of 1688. In the course of this period of two hundred 
and fifty years we have acquired, and have so far kept, the great- 
est empire in the modern world, and we have done this at an 
astonishingly low cost to ourselves. I will illustrate what I mean 
in quite a crude way: We have had to impose universal com- 
pulsory military service on ourselves for less than four years out 
of the two hundred and fifty. It is an astonishing fact. By 
contrast, our continental neighbours have had to submit to this 
burden continuously for the past hundred years or more in order 
to defend, not an immense Empire containing the riches which 
made Bliicher’s mouth water in London, but just their own homes. 
Switzerland is an extreme case. She has just her mountains to 
defend. Nobody much wants those mountains, but nevertheless 
she has to have at least a mild form of universal military service 
in order to defend just that. Now, obviously, we in this country 
have come to the end of the term—it has been a long term—during 
which we could enjoy this immensely privileged position ; and it 
now looks as though we shall have to renounce some part of our 
possessions or else make much greater sacrifices—moral, material, 
or both—than we have had to make in the past in order to enjoy 
all this. That is obviously one issue before us now. 

In that connection it may be worth recalling the circumstances 
in which we took up the position of a Great Power in 1688. The 
decisive fact was a decision to take up the challenge of another 
Great Power, Louis XIV’s France, which was then aspiring to 
world dominion. In the Revolution we rejected Charles II’s 
policy of keeping on the right side of Louis and letting the Dutch 
go to the wall, and we deliberately embraced a policy of resis- 
tance to French ambitions which led, as it was bound to lead, into 
a first-class conflict in which we played a principal part. Now, 
supposing that we substitute contemporary Germany for seven- 
teenth-century France and contemporary France for seventeenth- 
century Holland, I think the present equivalent to the Revolution 
of 1688 would be if we turned out our present Government and 
invited Monsieur Daladier and General Gamelin to come over to 
London, like William and his military advisers, and take the 
unified command of French and British resources for opposing 
Herr Hitler’s ambitions. The point that I am trying to make 
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is that being a Great Power has always—even on the unusually 
easy terms on which we have enjoyed the status so far—meant 
taking risks and making sacrifices to some extent, and that this 
is the essence of being a Great Power. Of course, even since we 
have become a Great Power, we in this country have never aimed 
at world dominion for ourselves ; and I expect everybody here will 
agree that we shall certainly never aim at that now or in the future. 
Our temperament, our tradition and the nature of our power, the 
structure of our Empire—which has been determined for us by 
the combined operation of temperament and tradition and 
geography—all these things make the Napoleonic ambition quite 
uninviting to us. We have aspired, as a Great Power, not to 
emulate the ambitions of the Napoleons, but to frustrate them, 
which is quite a serious enough undertaking. Since 1688 our 
constant policy has been to refuse to compound, for our own 
peace and quiet, with aggressive strong Powers and to be active 
in supporting weak unaggressive Powers against the aggressors’ 
attack. I believe that this was the policy that we deliberately 
adopted in 1688, and I do not think that we have ever deliberately 
departed from it yet. Are we going to depart from it now? 
That, I believe, is one of the issues before us. Perhaps it is the 
greatest of them all. Anyway, if there were to be a change of 
British policy on this issue, it would mean a complete break-away 
from what by this time is a very old British tradition: the practice 
of a quarter of a millennium, and that is quite a long time. 


The Bases of Our Late Exceptional Position. 


Then let us consider for a moment the bases of our exceptional 
position during the past two hundred and fifty years. I suppose 
we were able, by a combination of sea-power and money-power, 
gradually to establish a world-wide Pax Britannica which was 
effective and yet not irksome. First, thanks to sea-power, we 
kept all the other Great Powers corralled on the European con- 
tinent, and yet in Europe we always had a majority on our side 
because we stood for maintaining a balance of power, which 
meant championing the liberties of the many against the am- 
bitions of the few. Then, outside our naval cordon round Europe, 
we had all the rest of the world for our field, and yet we incurred 
little envy because we left trade open for all. Then, thirdly, 
we held the power of the purse in the world, but we used it for 
the constructive development of all countries inside as well as 
outside our naval ring. We not only built the first railway in 
Mexico ; we built the first gas-works in Berlin, which continued to 
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be managed by a British Company down to the outbreak of the 
War of 1914-18. We invested our riches for the benefit of the 
people who were ringed round by our naval power, besides 
investing them in our playground in the rest of the world. 

The British political world-order that was based on these almost 
invisible yet rather powerful naval and financial sanctions was 
just sufficient, during the century ending in 1914, to provide a 
framework for the economic unification of the world which took 
place in the course of the nineteenth century. But of course the 
Great War broke those gossamer threads and compelled us to 
stake the whole of our resources of life and wealth and hap- 
piness in order to defend our system. I say deliberately “in 
order to defend our system,’”’ because I think we were fighting 
for our way of running the world, and not just for the territorial 
integrity of our Empire, which was a much smaller thing. In the 
nineteenth century the British territory marked on the map was 
less than it is now. It did not represent anything like the whole 
of our position in the world: our world-wide trade, our activity 
as the workshop and as the financial heart of the world, our Fax 
Britannica. The Great War, however, brought to the surface a 
change which had been in progress underneath it for some time, 
and which was already undermining the Pax Britannica’s founda- 
tions. I propose that what we should do mainly to-night is to 
discuss the possible alternative policies which Great Britain 
might adopt in face of this change in the international situation 
which is now obviously coming to a head. 


Can We Maintain the Pax Britannica ? 


First let us ask ourselves : Can we maintain the nineteenth- 
century Pax Britannica in these twentieth-century circumstances ? 

I think there will probably be general agreement that this is 
impossible for several reasons: first, because two great Powers, 
the United States and Japan, are now outside our British naval 
ring round Europe; secondly, because the narrow seas round Europe 
—the Mediterranean, the Channel, the North Sea and the Baltic 
—can now no longer be controlled by sea-power, or anyway not 
exclusively. They have passed, at least in part, under the control 
of land-power using the air-arm. In the Great War, for instance, 
the Baltic was controlled by Germany, and from the air England 
was attacked directly by an enemy for the first time since the 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Medway. It was the first direct hostile 
attack on our country since then! But under present post-War 
conditions London is said to be one of the most vulnerable cities 
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in the world. If, in these changed circumstances, any Great 
Power were to set itself to undertake the task of maintaining a 
political world order—even of so rudimentary a kind as the 
nineteenth-century Pax Britannica—out of its own unaided 
strength, it would have to be a Power of the continental scale and 
structure which the United States and the Soviet Union possess 
already, and which Japan and Germany would come to possess if 
they were to achieve the great ambitions with which they are 
credited in the Far East and in Central Europe respectively. To 
mention one small point, I believe it is a fact that there were 
more White men yesterday in Germany, even within its reduced 
Versailles frontiers and without counting in the six-and-a-half 
million new citizens whom the Reich has just acquired through 
the annexation of Austria, than there are in the whole British 
Commonwealth of Nations; and of course our British White men 
are scattered all over the globe under half-a-dozen separate govern- 
ments, while the heart of the Empire in Great Britain itself 
is dangerously exposed to attack by contrast with America’s 
citadel in the Mississippi basin or with Russia’s in the Urals. 


Can We Put the Pax Britannica into Commission? 


Well, if we cannot go on keeping our nineteenth-century Pax 
Britannica single-handed, can we put our British system into 
commission? That is one meaning, though, of course, not the only 
one, from the British point of view, of the collective security 
policy which we have been trying to work out since the War 
through the League of Nations. The ill-success of this policy on 
an eighteen-years’ trial has brought us up against the present crisis. 

If one looks into that ill-success, one can see that the serious 
thing is not that the League has been challenged by the so-called 
“ Triangle” group: Germany, Italy and Japan. After all, if we 
had not expected such challenges there would have been little 
point in creating the League, and it was obvious that, if and when 
the challenge did come, it would come from a group, and not from 
an isolated Power. I think the seriousness of the situation lies 
perhaps rather in facts like the following. First, the United 
States has been unwilling to co-operate in contributing the 
necessary quota of force. Then France has been unwilling to 
co-operate in contributing the necessary quota of conciliation 
towards Germany. Here, parenthetically, one may say that if 
France has been the greatest sinner in this respect, she has not 
been the only one. For instance, if one looks into the causes of 


Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia, one sees that one cause can be 
L2 
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found in the action of the Canadian delegate at the first Assembly 
of the League of Nations. At that Assembly the Italian delegate 
brought up the question of the distribution of raw materials. 
The Canadian delegate moved that this Italian plea should be 
ruled out of order ; and Canada’s will prevailed. Well, Canada has 
something to answer for over what happened in Africa fifteen 
years afterwards. Again, the action of the Senate at Washington, 
in substituting the Exclusion Act of 1924 for the previous Gentle- 
man’s Agreement with Japan on the immigration question, is not 
irrelevant to the present Japanese outbreak of militarism. And, of 
course, our own country has also had her share in bringing about 
the present situation—though this mostly, I suppose, by way of 
refraining from taking action on critical occasions. For instance, 
Great Britain took advantage of her legal right not to ratify the 
Guarantee Treaty of the 28th June, 1919, to France when America 
declined to ratify her parallel treaty. We have made the same 
commitment to France since, but much too late. It is true that 
Mr. Lloyd George did renew the offer to Monsieur Briand in 1921, 
but by that time M. Poincaré was in the ascendant, and he preferred 
to keep a free hand in order to invade the Ruhr. And, of course, 
we did not effectively oppose the French invasion of the Ruhr. 
I think Mr. Bonar Law’s last words to the French before they 
marched were: “I hope you’re right ’’—by which he meant, no 
doubt : “ I know you're wrong, but I am not going to do anything 
about it.” 
Then another serious impediment in the way of executing the 
Covenant to-day is, of course, the enigma of Russia. I suppose 
that what we see going on in Russia to-day is hateful to all of us, 
and to most of us it would be no pleasure to be closely associated 
with Russia. But still we might swallow that, because, as far as 
,we know, there is nothing in Stalin’s policy that is incompatible 
with his genuinely co-operating in resistance to aggression. Un- 
like pre-War Russia, the Soviet Union, I think, very evidently has 
, \|no aggressive intentions against other people’s territory, so that 
~~ in this matter the vital point for our present purpose is that the 
Soviet Union seems to stand in the same position to-day as 
Czechoslovakia and France and the British Empire. Like us, 
the Soviet Union has no intention of committing territorial 
aggression, but has a lively fear of becoming the victim of it. 
Therefore, there is nothing in Soviet policy which is incompatible 
a priort with co-operation with us in support of collective 
security. The trouble is, of course, that at the present time Stalin’s 
policy is as obscure as—I was going to say: Mr. Chamberlain’s ! 
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We do not know whether it is a League of Nations policy or a 
policy of alliances or a policy of isolation. We cannot gauge the 
Soviet Union’s material power, either. We do not know the degree 
of her technical efficiency, and we do not know how far she has 
been weakened politically by the purges. We imagine that she 
must have been weakened appreciably, but we do not know the 
extent of the damage. 

Now, if Great Britain and France are to pursue a League 
policy with any chance of success in face of the ‘ Triangle” 
group of Powers who have expressly repudiated the principle of 
international law and order, it may well be argued that we must 
know that we can count upon the active co-operation of either 
Russia or America. Well, as it is, we cannot at present, I fear, 
count upon either of them. 

Finally, if one were making a list of the weaknesses of the 
League, its local weakness at the point where it has just been 
challenged and is most likely to be challenged again next must 
be considered, and that point, of course, is Central Europe. The 
League’s weakness in Central Europe is, I think, partly strategical 
and partly moral—the moral weakness being the more serious. To 
take the strategic point first, suppose Germany attacked Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Russians could not or would not move. Then 
the only way in which Great Britain and France could come to the 
help of Germany’s victim would be by attacking Germany herself 
on the west. But, apparently, as between Powers of approxi- 
mately equal strength—for instance, as between the Western 
Powers and a Germany-cum-Austria who has re-occupied and 
probably re-fortified the Rhineland—the defensive to-day has an 
advantage of about three toone. Then there is the moral point that, 
in setting himself to win political unity for Germans outside and 
inside the frontiers of the Reich, Herr Hitler is appealing to the 
very principle of self-determination on which the Allies professed 
to have fought the War of 1914-18 and to have made the Peace 
Settlement. In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria, the advent of the 
German army would be welcomed by a large minority. The 
Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia would be as glad to hail 
Hitler as the Austrian Nazis were. Of course I do not mean 
to suggest that German grievances against Czechoslovakia would 
justify aggression on Germany’s part ; for what we mean by the 
crime of aggression is resorting to force instead of peaceful means 
even for remedying genuine grievances. But you cannot casti- 
gate the crime with complete moral assurance if there has been 
anything which the person who wishes to commit aggression can 
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present as being an invincible refusal to give reasonable satis- 
faction to him. I expect most people here have read President 
Bene3’ offer in the Sunday Times of the 6th March to discuss with 
the Western Powers some solution of the minorities problem in 
Czechoslovakia. I profoundly hope that the Western Powers will 
at once respond to Dr. BeneS’ very important overture. 

Considering the present situation—that is, an apparently 
invincible non-co-operativeness in the United States, an almost 
invincible unwillingness for war in Great Britain and France, the 
unreliability of Russia, the strategic and moral weakness of the 
present régime in Czechoslovakia, and a certain will to war in the 
“ Triangle ’”’ countries—the Prime Minister was clearly uttering a 
simple truth when he said that the Covenant was now not working. 
That raises some immediate issues. Ought we, then, to make 
efforts and take risks for the sake of trying to make the Covenant 
work again even now? And, if so, how far would it be right and 
reasonable for us to go along that line ? 

One trouble is that the risks involved are peculiarly difficult 
to estimate, because one of the main ingredients in them is the 
psychological reaction of the dictators. Which of two alternative 
gambles is more likely to save us from war? A policy of making 
clear to the dictators that there are limits to the price that we are 
prepared to pay for peace? Or a policy of negotiating uncon- 
ditionally in the pious hope that the dictators will not then de- 
mand more than the utmost that we are privately prepared to 
concede? Would firmness on our part, open firmness, daunt the 
dictators, or would it madden them? Would an offer of uncon- 
ditional negotiations win their hearts, or would it swell their 
ambitions to outrageous dimensions ? 

On this point I would like to quote two very telling observa- 
tions from a colleague of mine in Chatham House who has been 
kind enough to look at my notes for this evening. Here is the 
first observation : 

“‘ One has to consider what the possible consequences of a League 
policy may be. It is at least arguable that dictators cannot afford to 
be intimidated, so that standing up to them will then precipitate a 
general war.” 


His second point is this : 


“‘ Supposing that the policy in question did precipitate war, and 
supposing that the League forces succeeded in winning that war, how 
much further should we be towards making the League work? With 
passions roused, as they could not fail to be, by the conflict, is there any 
guarantee that we should not make much the same mistakes as were 
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made last time? Iam prepared to argue that we should be even further 
away from the League, because the waste and dislocation of the war 
would undermine the economic security of life in most nations, and 
that is the kind of situation which breeds dictatorships. The League, 
if it works at all, will only work with Democracy, and Democracy is a 
fair-weather form of government.” 


Now, these arguments against persisting, at any rate at the 
present, in an attempt to carry out a League policy are obviously 
very formidable; but, then, so are the arguments against aban- 
doning a League policy. I think there is a very strong case for 
arguing that, in a post-War world in which a Pax Britannica is no 
jonger practical politics, the League system is the first and last 
line of defence both for the principles for which the British Empire 
stands at home and abroad and also for the integrity of British 
territory. 

Let me try to explain what I mean by that. If we fail to 
make a success of collective security, then I think the world is 
going to be unified politically, not by peaceful agreement, but by 
the ancient method of force in the shape of military conquest by 
some Power or group of Powers. The “ Triangle” group of 
Powers are already trying out in Spain and in China a method of 
securing world dominion for themselves. They denounce as 
Communist any Government that they wish to attack, and then 
they, as they say in America, proceed to “ put it on the spot.” 
Czechoslovakia, one of the most bourgeois countries in Europe, has 
been called Communist by them already on account of her alliance 
with the Soviet Union. It is as if we had been called Czarist 
before the War because of our alliance with Imperial Russia—an 
alliance that was dictated by the same reasons which have now 
moved Czechoslovakia to make an alliance with Soviet Russia. 
The same measure may be meted out in turn to any country 
which does not adopt a régime agreeable to the Fascist Powers, 
or which refuses to enter their orbit. 

The game of the Triangle Powers is perhaps unlikely to succeed. 
If they do force the world into a competition for military 
supremacy, leaving no choice except conquest or downfall, then I 
believe that the victory in that awful struggle will go, not to those 
Powers, but to some Great Power that combines a continental 
structure with a command of modern technique (and correspond- 
ing material resources) and with democratic institutions to give 
its people staying power. This combination of winning points 
is only to be found in English-speaking North America, by which 
I mean the United States reinforced by the English-speaking 
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parts of Canada. But we may be certain that a British Empire 
pivoting—as any British Empire must—on the United Kingdom 
will not be in the running in that competition for world supremacy. 
Just look at the post-War British Empire on the map; I think one 
can see from that map alone that it could not possibly survive 
even one round of a struggle of all against all in an anarchic 
world. Its only chance of survival lies in establishing some sort 
of world-wide system of law and order for its framework. 

Another point to be considered is that a League war is the only 
kind of war in support of which you would now get a united nation 
in the United Kingdom. That is a point which Mr. Churchill has 
often made in various forms, and I think with special force since 
Mr. Eden’s resignation. The reason, of course, is that the League 
policy is an example of our “‘ British hypocrisy ”’ at its best. One 
feature of this “ British hypocrisy’ is the knack of making 
British interests and ideals harmonise with each other and also 
with the interests and ideals of a majority of the rest of the world. 
Now, in present circumstances a British foreign policy based on 
the Covenant is, I believe, the only British foreign policy that can 
fulfil these conditions. This policy—and this alone—can unite 
those of us who are mainly concerned with upholding British 
principles with those of us who are mainly concerned with pre- 
serving British property. That is a point of really crucial im- 
portance, for on any other basis we shall go to war, if it comes to 
war, as a deeply divided nation, and that may mean a nation which 
has been defeated before the war starts. Then, again, it is only 
by taking our stand on the Covenant that we can hope to rally 
to us the support of all those forces in the world outside our 
really rather narrow British frontiers which are of the same way 
of thinking and feeling as ourselves. Of course, much of this support 
may be moral only and not material, at any rate to begin with; 
but do not let us under-estimate these imponderable forces. 
Germany’s blindness to the power of these moral factors was 
perhaps the principal cause of her defeat in the War of 1914. 

Well, I have tried to put before you the pros and cons of a 
League policy in present conditions. On this question whether 
we should still try to uphold or restore a system of collective 
security we may perhaps reserve our judgment until we have 
considered the possibility of alternative policies. 


Can We Isolate Ourselves ? 


Let me turn to another suggestion. Can we retain our great 
possessions without maintaining either the nineteenth-century 
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Pax Britannica or the League? We should not be human if we 
did not wish to answer this question in the affirmative ; and there- 
fore here, perhaps (I would like to suggest to you), lies the greatest 
danger both for our honour and for our material interests in the 
present situation. One sometimes sees the following policy 
suggested. First that we should make it clear to the three Powers 
now on the war-path that we have no intention of interfering in 
any attacks which they may make on the territory, independence 
or interests of third parties. This might be taken to be implied 
in an official recognition of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia ; and 
that, of course, is one of the reasons why the question of this 
recognition is a crucial one. The second point in this policy of 
isolation is that we should re-arm to the full extent of our material 
and psychological power. I suggest that, in re-arming under 
those conditions and with that policy, it would be the psycho- 
logical factor which would be the limiting factor. The third 
point in the policy that I am describing now is that we should 
make it clear that we shall fight for nothing but an attack on 
British (or French or Belgian) territory. For instance, we 
should not fight for British lives or property in China, and a 
fortiori not for the sake of any third party other than Belgium 
or France. We should fight if British or French or Belgian 
territory were attacked. 

Can we hope to keep our Empire intact on these lines? I 
think the suggested policy runs on certain very sharp rocks. 

The first rock is that the overwhelming majority of the people 
of this country have no heart, as far as I can judge, for playing 
this game. The assumption is that we should be playing it 
because we had not the spirit to pursue a League policy. But 
if we are not bold enough to fight for the League, then, a fortiori, 
we are not likely to be bold and bad enough to fight just for the 
British Empire. You cannot extinguish in a great nation the 
will to fight for a cause without at the same time extinguishing 
still more thoroughly the will to fight for property. No doubt, 
a people on the war-path will sometimes have the zest to run 
quite considerable international risks for the fun of acquiring 
new property on a large scale—as witness our Elizabethan 
ancestors when they bearded the King of Spain and risked the 
Armada and got away with it; but the mere defence of acquired 
property is not an inspiring cause for which to give one’s life. 
Nor is it common sense. On a hedonistic calculus, leaving all 
ideal considerations out of account, what London householder 
would be prepared to have his wife and children bombed at home 
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for the sake of keeping, say, Tanganyika, that pink colour which 
British Mandated territory is painted on the map? If you are 
asking people to get themselves and their families bombed, then 
you must appeal to them, I feel certain, not for the preservation 
of property but for crusading in causes that can deeply move 
their hearts. Look at the dictators, who know how to play upon 
hearts. They appeal to their peoples to sacrifice themselves 
either to save the world from, or to win the world for, such causes 
as Communism. My point is that the limits of psychological 
rearmament are very narrow if the purpose is merely to cling to 
property. 

Then, further, a policy of defending British property while 
letting British ideals go by the board would lose us all sympathy 
abroad. In particular it would lose us the sympathy of the 
English-speaking people of North America, who are, I believe, 
going to have the last word in any struggle for world dominion 
that may be let loose by a collapse of the League system of 
collective security. 

Here is an extract from a letter, dated the 23rd February, 
1938, from an able student of politics who is a citizen of the 
United States : 


“The new Chamberlain policy has produced the most profound 
depression in the United States among persons of every shade of opinion. 
During the past year there has been a growing conviction among 
Americans that everything which we hold dear in life is being menaced 
by the Fascist Powers. And, regardless of differences of opinion on 
method, it was being resolved in most minds that whatever weight the 
United States might have in world affairs must be thrown on the side of 
the so-called democratic Powers. This was as true of the isolationists 
as of the advocates of collective security. The single doubt remaining 
was whether the democratic Powers were in fact democratic. There 
was a suspicion, which I must confess I shared, that the present Govern- 
ment of Great Britain was promoting reaction in the guise of appease- 
ment. As I wrote you months ago, there is so deep-rooted a hatred of 
Fascism in America that there seems to most of us no basis for com- 
promise. This is the more so as no one here has the slightest faith in 
any agreement which Hitler and Mussolini may sign; look at the 
record. The American naval-building program was largely predicated 
upon the proposition that ultimately the power of the United States 
would have to be thrown into the balance on the side of England. 
And now what? Iam sure this is all as bewildering to you as to some 
of us here.” 


That is how my American correspondent concludes. And 
here is an extract from a letter of the 19th February written by 
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an Englishman, well known to everybody in this room, who has 
been overtaken by the crisis in Europe while he is on tour through 
Canada : 

“It is rather difficult to judge what is the really prevalent judg- 
ment of British foreign policy, because naturally the critics are the most 
vocal. I think, however, that there is a large element everywhere 
which wants to be sympathetic but has been puzzled how to meet the 
criticisms which it hears. On the whole I should say the prevalent 
criticism is that we do not stand firm enough : that we seem determined 
to avoid war at all costs, and thus play into the hands of the Nazi- 
Fascist blackmailing combination. This is, of course, as they admit, 
an easier attitude for those at a safe distance than for us on the spot. 
Except for (and probably because of) French Canada, which is violently 
anti-Communist and pro-Fascist in its sympathies, the prevailing 
opinion seems very anti-Hitler and Mussolini. There is, I should say, 
practically no support for the attitude of one present school in England 
which seeks, and thinks possible, a peaceful understanding with their 
régimes. All would agree with the attitude of Eyre Crowe in 1907, 
as to the inadvisability of conceding to blackmail.”’ 


Now we may feel this North American criticism—which is the 
same, you see, in Canada as in the United States—rather hard on 
us, because no doubt the impossibility of our counting on the 
support of the United States and the Dominions (other than 
New Zealand) for a bold League policy in the Old World is one 
reason that has moved Mr. Chamberlain now to give up the League 
policy, at any rate for the time being, as a bad job. There is, of 
course, a time lag between our European island and the North 
American continent. You remember how in the War of 1914- 
18 the Americans were just beginning to get into their stride when 
we were utterly war-weary here. Now, in that very tight place 
we did realise the urgency of our holding out until the Americans 
brought their weight to bear. Does not the same consideration 
hold good to-day? My own belief is that the English-speaking 
North Americans are old-fashioned enough and naive enough to 
be going to fight for democracy in their own good time. Does 
not this make it very important that we, in the meantime, should 
avcid doing anything to disillusion them too much and so perhaps 
irrevocably alienate them from us? 

Then the policy of defending British property while throwing 
overboard British ideals will not only weaken this country by 
losing us the support of our friends and fellow-subjects in America ; 
it will also put us at the mercy of our rivals in the Old World. We 
cannot, you see, buy off the Triangle Powers by giving them a 
free hand, so far as we are concerned, to do as they like with the 
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property, liberty and existence of third parties, because the 
British Empire can be conquered in the territories of third parties 
without the conqueror having to touch, directly, one spot of terri- 
tory that is painted red on the map. For instance, Shanghai 
could be turned into a Chandernagore and Hongkong into a Goa 
by a Japanese conquest of the Chinese hinterland. We have 
played that trick ourselves on the French and Portuguese in 
India in the last chapter of the present story. Then Singapore 
could be enveloped by a Japanese seizure of the Dutch East 
Indies combined with a Japanese alliance with Siam, who has old 
scores to pay off against France. Aden, again, could be enveloped 
by Italy from East Africa and the Yaman. Malta has perhaps 
already been enveloped between Sicily and Libya. Gibraltar may 
soon be enveloped between a Spain and a Spanish Morocco united 
under a Spanish Government belonging to the Triangle camp. 
Scapa Flow could perhaps be outbid by a German naval base in 
the Faroe Islands, which Hitler might extort from a defenceless 
Denmark as a ransom for Copenhagen; he has only to make a 
military, naval and air concentration at Kiel; and he knows that 
the United Kingdom is not pledged to fight on Denmark’s behalf. 
Most formidable of all, if Germany were to build up a Mittel- 
europa and convert its resources into air power, then South-East 
England, where we are sitting at this moment, would be directly 
commanded from the air by a Great Power of the geographical 
and economic calibre of the United States—a Power with which 
we could not attempt to compete in air strength. 

Now, supposing that Germany did achieve her reputed am- 
bitions in Central and Eastern Europe, is it conceivable that she 
would then leave Great Britain and France and Belgium to enjoy 
undisturbed their great possessions in Africa, or that she would 
not beat us into surrendering them by blows struck at the metro- 
politan countries in Western Europe (even if we discount the possi- 
bility of Germany’s gaining direct access to Africa over an Italian 
bridge)? So, on consideration, one might judge that if we did 
pursue the policy of isolation we should be condemning ourselves 
to having to fight for our possessions in the long run after all, but 
this time at a stage where we should no longer be able to defend 
them. 

If you want to see what is apt to happen to a democracy that 
tries to play this game against a dictatorship, I recommend you to 
re-read the history of the poker-match between Demosthenes’ 
Athens and Philip’s Macedon which opened with Philip’s seizure 
of Amphipolis in 358 B.c. The series of Athenian reverses which 
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thus began, far away from Athens, in Thrace, ended twenty 
years later on the stricken field of Chaeronea. 


Can We Abdicate ? 

Yet another possible policy might present itself if we were 
willing to give up a substantial part of our present possessions. 
Could we retire with honour and security from the status of a 
Great Power which we have held for the past two hundred and 
fifty years? I mean, could we, at a price, pass from our present 
status to that of Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and the Scand- 
inavian countries, or, in other terms, revert to our own status in 
and before the reign of Charles II? Before I go into the question 
whether abdication is in itself a possible policy for us to adopt— 
possible materially and also possible psychologically—I want to 
make the point that we cannot even begin to think about abdi- 
cation without having first made up our minds to sacrifices which 
might have to be very considerable. We had better, anyway, 
get used to this idea of sacrifices, because probably we shall have 
to resign ourselves to making substantial sacrifices whatever 
policy we pursue. On this point let me read an extract from a 
paper sent me in anticipation of our meeting this evening by a 
Member of Parliament who is an able and distinguished repre- 
sentative of what I might call the Defeatist-Die-Hard point of 
view. He writes to me: 


“The War, historically viewed, merely delayed a change in the 
relative strength of Great Powers which was bound to be to our dis- 
advantage and could only have been countered, if at all, by the means 
they have used, viz. national service, national concentration and a 
strengthening of every material and sentimental bond. We in this 
country, led by the ‘ intellectuals ’ and the churches, took the opposite 
line; we disarmed ourselves regardless of what others were doing, in 
the moral as well as the material sense. . . . We must now pay the 
price, and it will be heavy. 

“We cannot hold all we have.. We must give up something : it 
will cost us more to do so now than if we had done it from a sense of 
justice even a few years ago. We must recognise this and give what we 
must give ‘ with an air’ on sound moral grounds, as usual, and peace- 
fully. Whatever is living is subject to change. We are not exempt 
from natural laws. 

“‘T have urged concessions to Germany, as part of a general agree- 
ment, for the past three years. Two years ago a token payment, 
Cameroons, would have sufficed. National honour, not economic 
need, is behind the demands ’”’ [that, I am sure, is true] “‘ and always 
has been. The longer we defer the day the higher the price, as Tarquin 
the Proud found in his dealings with the Sibyl.”’ 
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Now, how much should we have to give up in order to purchase 
the option of abdicating from the status of a Great Power and 
reverting to neutrality? Another British commentator, whose 
own political; outlook is very different from that of the Member 
of Parliament whom I have just quoted, estimates the bill as 
follows : 

To Japan: All British and French and Dutch territorial 
possessions and business interests north-east of Singapore. 

To Italy: Everything that we now have in the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean: islands, naval bases, the command of the 
narrow seas, the control over Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, the protectorate over other Arab countries—in fact, the 
naval and political supremacy in all these waters and their hinter- 
lands. 

To Germany: To balance her Mitteleuropa, a Mittelafrika, 
which would have to include not only all the former German 
colonies (an integral restitution of these is a matter of principle 
for the Germans), but also probably the Belgian Congo and those 
places in West Africa which produce vegetable fats: 7.¢., large 
slices of French and British and Portuguese West Africa. 

That would be a very large bill. But let us assume for the 
sake of argument that John Bull has written out a blank cheque 
to cover the Triangle Powers’ bill, whatever this may amount to. 
Assuming this, let us ask ourselves whether neutrality is a com- 
modity of which, when we have paid the price for it, we can take 
delivery ? 

Given the willingness and ability to pay the price, the case that 
can be made out for our reverting to neutrality is rather an im- 
pressive one. Supposing that one genuinely believes that it is 
beyond one’s strength to be one’s brother’s keeper, we might 
agree that it is not dishonourable in itself to renounce that réle; 
it is only dishonourable to throw one’s brother to the wolves in 
the hope of saving one’s own property. If one gives up the prop- 
erty first, one cannot reasonably be expected then to defend the 
brother. Moreover, the danger of assuming the position of neu- 
trality in an anarchic world where might is right is likely to be dim- 
inished in proportion to the extent of one’s renunciation of great 
possessions. Norway, for instance, has obviously very much less 
to tempt an aggressor than the present British Empire. But 
here I must enter a caveat : there is one possession of which we 
cannot divest ourselves, and that is our geographical position. 
It is this inalienable asset which keeps Switzerland armed and 
alarmed and that caused Belgium to be invadedin 1914. Belgium 
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was invaded then because she lay between Germany on one side 
and France and Great Britain on the other. If England and France 
were now to go neutral in their turn, they would find themselves in 
a geographical position not unlike that of Belgium in rgr4, for 
they would lie in the no-man’s-land between a Mitteleuropa under 
German domination and a North America led by the United 
States. Their position then between those two immense Powers 
would also be not unlike Czechoslovakia’s position now between 
Germany and Russia. 

I believe that if France and Great Britain abdicated, a Central 
European Confederacy under German domination might come 
into existence very rapidly, and later on I shall suggest some 
grounds for our having to fear that this new German Empire on 
the scale of the United States would still be an aggressive 
Power. 

There is, however, one recent historical example of successful 
abdication that looks encouraging at first sight, and that is the 
abdication of Holland, who in the early modern age was in a 
position very like our own to-day. The histories of Holland and 
England have run so nearly parallel in modern times that one 
might almost say that, if we had not each had our respective 
histories, England might have had Holland’s history and Holland 
England’s. Now in 1713 Holland emerged from a victorious war 
against a Great Power, Louis XIV, as the financial and even 
military protagonist in the coalition which had defeated him. 
And then in the course of the eighteenth century Holland dropped 
out of the ranks of the Great Powers by almost imperceptibly 
gradual stages. Step by step her naval and military and money 
power was liquidated; and, in the process, some unpleasant 
things happened to her. There was the failure of the Bank of 
Amsterdam; the capture of the Dutch grand fleet by French 
hussars ; and the seizure of the Cape and Ceylon by Great Britain 
on the excuse that Holland herself had been conquered by Napo- 
leon. The last was the unkindest cut of all. Yet, all the same, 
the Dutch at present are very comfortable. They have managed 
to retain a considerable empire ; they are less heavily taxed than 
we are; and they are now perhaps not more insecure. So is not 
Holland’s experience perhaps an encouraging precedent for us? 
Does not eighteenth-century Holland’s example show twentieth- 
century England the best course for her to take? And if we want 
a warning example of what not to do, we may perhaps profitably 
study the contrast between the policy of eighteenth-century 
Holland and that of eighteenth-century Sweden. In that 
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century the Swedes found themselves up against Russia, much as 
we find ourselves now up against Germany. The sequel proved 
that it was really beyond Sweden’s strength to maintain the réle of 
a Great Power against so gigantic a rival, but for a hundred years— 
from the disaster at Poltava in 1709 down to the loss of Finland in 
1809—Sweden kicked against the pricks before resigning herself 
to the inevitable. It is only during the last century, when she 
has accepted the status of a neutral, that Sweden has recovered 
her prosperity and happiness. Well, would not Great Britain 
to-day do well to take warning from Sweden and to walk in Hol- 
land’s footsteps ? 

Furthermore, Hitler and Mussolini are no doubt eager to induce 
Great Britain and France to withdraw into neutrality and are 
therefore perhaps ready to build golden bridges for us. That, I 
suppose, is the meaning of their project for a Four-Power Pact. 
If we were to resign ourselves to neutrality, then the Rome- 
Berlin Axis would almost certainly offer us some mitigation of our 
lot. Ido not think that the Axis would in that case immediately 
demand of us intolerable concessions at our ownexpense. The first 
instalments of their demands might be moderate, and in return 
they would probably be ready to grant all four West-European 
neutrals—Belgium, Holland, France, Great Britain—a West- 
European non-aggression pact coupled with a West-European 
air pact (not, of course, an agreement to accept parity in air 
strength—the superiority of the Axis Powers in this would be 
overwhelming—but a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement’’ not to bomb each 
other). These arguments in favour of reverting to neutrality are 
rather attractive, but before we accept them let us look again at 
the Dutch parallel. There are differences as well as likenesses 
between our position now and that of Holland in the eighteenth 
century; and at least two of these differences seem to me to be 
vital. 

First there is a vital economic difference. When Holland 
abdicated in the eighteenth century, she was in the fortunate 
position of having given no hostages to fortune. She was a great 
commercial country, but not a great industrial country with a 
population which could only be maintained by a world-wide 
trade. Holland’s abdication was completed just before the 
Industrial Revolution. Eighteenth-century Holland had not 
industrialised herself, as Great Britain has done since. So we 
have to consider whether we, who have given those hostages to 
fortune by increasing our population to its present size in the 
course of the nineteenth century, can materially afford to do what 
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Holland did in the eighteenth century. On this point let me 
quote my colleague whom I have quoted once before : 


“In discussing whether we could give up our Empire and turn into 
a second-rate neutral Power, you seem to me to overlook the economic 
aspect. The British Isles could not support their present population 
without our foreign trade, and that trade is surely due in large measure 
to our position as a World Power. If we lost the Empire, and with it 
the trade, would not an economic depression ensue, which would call 
forth, if not Fascism, at least a demand for vigorous policies incom- 
patible with neutrality? ”’ 


Then there is a political difference between our position to-day 
and that of Holland and Sweden a century ago. When Holland 
and Sweden both finally sank into neutrality after the Napoleonic 
Wars, they went neutral in a world in which the Pax Britannica, 
as I have described it, had just become a going concern: the 
nineteenth-century world in which Great Britain had both the 
will and the strength to maintain a balance of power in which 
the existence of the small neutral European countries was reason- 
ably secure against aggression. Great Britain did pocket one or 
two Dutch colonies in the peace settlement of 1814-15. On the 
other hand the British world-order which was then established 
provided a guarantee for the survival of the rest of the Dutch 
Empire, and, above all, for the independence of the Netherlands 
themselves. But if Great Britain and France go neutral now, 
whois going to provide for us the Pax which British sea-power and 
money-power provided for Holland and Sweden and other small 
neutrals during the last century? Can we count on a Pax 
Americana? I hardly think so. North America may ulti- 
mately be driven by German aggression to fight for the dominion 
of the world; but in the meantime I do not think she is going to 
take on the nineteenth-century functions of the British Empire. 

There is also a French factor : the French, who love clarity as 
much as we love obscurity, have already been facing this issue of 
abdication. It was the subject of the debate in the Chamber 
in Paris on the 26th of February, and the sense of that debate 
was unmistakable. France has declared that she, for her part, 
is not going to abdicate from the status of a Great Power, and that 
she is going to honour her engagements in Central and Eastern 
Europe—if necessary, at the cost of war. Now, if France does 
insist on taking up the challenge of the Rome—Berlin Axis, can 
we stand out? In my belief: No. It is just conceivable that 
Great Britain and France might go neutral together. But for 
Great Britain to go neutral alone and leave France to be crushed 
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by Germany and Italy is not really practical politics. We could 
never risk putting ourselves so much at the mercy of the Axis 
Powers as that. 


Do We Want to Abdicate ? 


Assuming that the possibility of going neutral were open to us, 
should we want to embrace it? I believe that at first thoughts 
the majority of people in France and Great Britain would welcome 
the idea in the secret places of their hearts, though they might not 
confess this openly. Their second thoughts, however, might be : 
Can we count on being able to go on cultivating our own garden 
in our own way whatever the social climate of the rest of the world ? 
Can Liberalism in the broadest sense of the word expect to survive 
in a world in which the totalitarian ideology is given free play 
outside the democratic countries’ own borders to propagate 
itself by force ? 

Let us first look at the arguments in favour of opting for 
abdication. There is an impressive historical argument in the 
experience of the Catholic Church. In the sixteenth century 
Catholicism found itself in much the same position as Liberalism 
to-day. It had been challenged by the sudden violent eruption of 
a militantly hostile movement. Could Catholicism and Protest- 
antism live together? At first Catholicism answered the question 
in the negative, fought the Wars of Religion, failed to suppress 
Protestantism and had to resign itself to living in the same world 
with it permanently. Yet at the present day, two-and-a-half 
centuries after the Wars of Religion ended in a draw, Catholicism 
is certainly not less favourably situated than Protestantism in 
the world. Cannot Liberalism profit by this experience without 
repeating the mistake—as the precedent seems to prove it to be— 
of fighting a destructive yet indecisive ideological war? Then, 
turning from the past to the present, one might question the 
staying power of the totalitarian régimes. Where there are so 
many unknown quantities, why not gamble on the possibility of 
Chance falling out in our favour? Dictators are not immortal. 
The movements that they lead have been evoked by particular 
grievances or ambitions. They might subside if these were 
removed or satisfied. Again, so far as the dictators do succeed 
in achieving their war-aims they may be creating difficulties for 
themselves by arousing opposition. In present conditions it may 
be easier to conquer countries than to digest such conquests. 

But we cannot overlook the arguments on the other side. 
The lessons of history are, after all, conflicting. The experience 
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of the Catholic Church, for example, seems to be contradicted by 
that of the United States. The constitutional history of the 
United States appears to show that people cannot live together 
without a modicum of moral and intellectual common ground. 
The makers of the Constitution perceived that all the constituent 
states of the Union must be republican if they were to work 
together. They could not have some of them republican and 
some monarchical. They shirked the graver conclusion that you 
could not have some of the states slave states and others free states. 
This conclusion, however, forced itself upon their grandchildren, 
and the states had to be made all free at the cost of a fearful civil 
war. Was Lincoln wrong? Could the issue have been avoided ? 
And does not the same issue really confront us to-day? Down 
to the War of 1914-18, and even after it, it looked as though a new 
common ideology for a Liberal world order were being provided 
by the steady spread of Liberalism itself. President Wilson 
said that this was a war to make the world safe for Democracy, 
and after the armistice most people everywhere, except perhaps 
in Russia, believed that this end had been achieved. The sub- 
sequent rise and spread of the anti-democratic ideologies has 
completely upset this expectation. And these ideologies—or 
“‘ideals,’”’ to call them by a more courteous and less tendencious 
name—have to be taken very seriously. 

If the world cannot be made safe for Democracy unless these 
anti-democratic movements are defeated, the democratic peoples 
certainly cannot afford to leave it to Chance to do their work for 
them. What ground is there for the assumption—that seems to 
be made to-day by almost every member of the so-called English 
governing class whom one meets—that Chance is going to fall in 
our favour? Chance only favours people who are prepared to 
“take a chance.” Mussolini took a most hazardous chance when 
he committed aggression on the wrong side of the Suez Canal, 
and, conversely, we had the chance of a life-time in our hands 
when the weakest of the Great Powers committed a flagrant act 
of aggression and did this in an area where strategically we were 
in a position to strike. But we flinched from taking our chance, 
so Mussolini got away with his. Chance, then, is on the side of 
the dictatorships, not of the democracies. And this play of 
Chance is not checkmated by the fact of Mortality. Casar was 
removed at the age of fifty-eight, which is young for a politician. 
Yet Cesar changed the course of history. The Gauls whom he 
had conquered never recovered their freedom; the Roman Re- 
public which he had overthrown was never restored. Our living 
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Czsars may live long enough to make history likewise. Though 
they are not immortal themselves they have been making provision 
for a kind of vicarious immortality by founding monopolist 
political parties and establishing an intensive system ofeducationin 
their own ideas and ideals. Moreover, the totalitarian ideal is not 
just a melodramatic expression of temporary strong feelings about 
particular material questions. It is something much deeper than 
that. It is a real religion, and this a very ancient religion to 
which mankind has always taken readily. It is nothing less than 
the primitive self-worship of the tribe, into which we now see 
civilised peoples relapsing from the higher religions which have 
been in the ascendant in the world for the past thousand to two 
thousand years. 

Again, are we so sure that the dictator’s conquests—for in- 
stance, Hitler’s conquests in Central Europe—will prove indi- 
gestible? Could not this skilful player upon passions create 
among all the peoples of Central Europe a common political feeling 
of an aggressive kind? Think of one or two feelings that are 
common to at least a majority of the Central European peoples. 


There is the common anti-semitism of the lower-middle class, . 


which is as strong in Poland, Roumania and Hungary as it is in 
Germany. There is the common land-hunger of the peasantry, 
which might be tempted by the prospect of common conquests of 
at least partly colonisable lands that now lie within the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union. There is a common hunger for colonies, 
partly out of amour propre, partly out of desire for unfettered 
command over tropical raw materials. The Poles have feelings 
on the colonial question. After all, is it not intolerable for the 
Poles, as well as for the Germans, that four small West European 
countries—Holland, Belgium, France and Great Britain—should, 
between them, now hold a virtual monopoly of Europe’s vast 
colonial Empire? If Hitler wants to work up a common Central 
European patriotism in order to make Central Europe forget its 
parochial feuds, is it not his best policy to lead all these peoples on 
a common crusade against either the Soviet Union or the Western 
Powers? That, after all, was Bismarck’s policy. How did 
Bismarck reconcile to a Prussian hegemony the small German 
states whom Prussia had beaten in the fratricidal war of 1866? 
Bismarck wiped out rankling memories and achieved a union of 
hearts by giving them all a common mead of military glory. The 
Hanoverians were reconciled to Prussian rule by being used as 
Prussian Kanonenfutter in a victorious war against France four 
years after the independence of Hanover had been extinguished. 
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Finally, we have to ask ourselves whether international rela- 
tions can be conducted on a non-moral footing. This question 
is raised by the last, because of the tenets of the totalitarian 
Powers. They all agree in teaching that their adherents have an 
unlimited obligation to their own section of mankind, be it nation 
or class, and that this obligation may be incompatible with having 
any towards the rest of mankind. For them, as for Muslims, the 
world is divided into Dar-al-Islam and Dar-al-Harb. War is 
regarded not only as inevitable or as a bad means to a desirable 
end, but as a positive good in itself. I need not bore you with 
apposite quotations from the sayings of Mussolini and Hitler : 
these are familiar to you. I would only suggest that you take 
those sayings seriously. These men mean what they say, and do 
what they mean todo. The question for us is to consider whether 
it is possible to conduct international relations on this basis. If 
we believe that the attempt to ‘“‘ de-moralise’”’ any department 
of human affairs is a grave moral and intellectual error, can we, 
after all, expect to be able to settle down and live cheek by jowl 
with people with whom we disagree on this fundamental issue ? 
Will they, on their side, consistently with their own principles 
—in which they believe at least as sincerely as we believe in ours— 
be able permanently to respect the neutrality that at this stage 
they are probably willing to grant us at a certain price? And 
do we ourselves want to retire into neutrality if that would mean 
leaving the destiny of the world to be decided by people who hold 
the totalitarian doctrine? What seems to be at stake is not just 
political and social liberalism but Religion itself. 

So, to conclude, if we are to rule out of consideration first 
any attempt to maintain the nineteenth-century Pax Britannica, 
and, second, any attempt to retain our own great possessions 
without trying to maintain some collective kind of world order, 
and third, as I think we must, any attempt to keep neutral in an 
anarchic world where the whip-hand will be with neighbours of 
ours who perhaps believe in anarchy on principle, we seem to be 
thrown back on our post-War attempt to make a success of the 
League idea. 

In suggesting this conclusion I do not want to pretend that it 
is easy or agreeable or one that can be accepted light-heartedly. 
One formidable weakness of it is that, if you compete with the 
dictators, you have to play their own game; and if you can defeat 
them at all, you can perhaps only do it at the cost of converting 
the democracies themselves into Fascist States. That is the most 
formidable argument against standing up to the dictators. I 
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shall leave you to consider it, and shall simply suggest three very 
general conclusions. First, if one is thinking of taking a new road 
which is also a tempting road, it is perhaps wise, before one commits 
oneself to that road irrevocably, to try to look ahead right down 
the whole length of it and consider whether this is a road that one 
is able and willing to follow to the end. The fatal impasse 
would be to discover suddenly, after one had travelled too far 
down the road to be able to turn back, that one had come to a 
point where one could not go farther along that road any longer. 
I mean that I think we are going to fall into mortal danger in our 
present situation if we indulge once more in our British bad 
habit—which we have glorified almost into a fetish since the War 
of 1914-18—of refusing to look more than one step ahead. 

My second conclusion is that it is impossible for us to abdicate, 
however much, in our weaker moments, we may long to do so. 
We are the prisoners, I suggest, of our own past greatness ; and 
I will suggest to you, further, that this is as honourable a captivity 
as Pastor Niemdller’s. My third and last conclusion may be, I 
fear, the most unwelcome of all. It looks as though our greatness 
is likely to demand sacrifices from us in the future—perhaps the 
near future—which will be heavier than any in our past experience, 
even in the War of 1914-18. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that the lecturer’s brilliant and pene- 
trating analysis had seemed in the last resort to be a paraphrase of 
Kipling’s poem : 

We sailed wherever a ship could sail. 
We founded many a mighty State. 


God grant our greatness may not fail 
For craven fear of being great. 


There had been lately a tendency on the part of the Press and certain 
public men to keep as much information as possible from the public 
so that they might not be able to think with the information which the 
Government had at its disposal. This was a very dangerous method 
when a Government wished to rule by democracy, because some crisis 
might occur where whole-hearted public support was needed which 
could not be given if the public was ignorant of what was taking place. 

He had attended meetings in country villages where representa- 
tives of the Home Office were instructing the people in anti-air raid 
precautions and how to wear gas masks. In not one case had there 
been any attempt to instruct the people as to the reason why these 
precautions were necessary. At one meeting, on being asked to say 
a few words, the speaker had said that the reason was the terrible 
danger to Great Britiain coming from Holland, Belgium and France. 
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There had been slight bewilderment, and then some laughter. It was 
now necessary to face the fact that a ‘‘ no’’ from Great Britain would 
cause a very violent outbreak of propaganda and perhaps something 
worse—or the collapse of Nazi-ism in Germany, a fact which filled some 
good people with horror. The speaker’s own view had long been that 
the interests of Great Britain had been betrayed when she had helped 
to save repeatedly systems which were ultimately incompatible with the 
existence of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Such attempts 
had begun in 1925. He considered that the country was becoming 
sick of running away from threats actual or implied. It wanted to see 
a stand made on some principle which it could understand. He thought 
that the people of Great Britain would back, up to go per cent. of the 
population, a firm stand made by that country as the head and heart 
of the British Commonwealth, of which in the words of the Balfour 
report “free institutions ’’ were the life-blood and free co-operation 
was the method. Such a declaration of policy would bring at once the 
whole-hearted support of the Dominions and also of the United States 
of America, and would encourage opponents of the dictatorship 
countries everywhere, 


Mr. NIGEL Law said that he agreed very substantially with the 
last speaker. The first step in retreat had been the Halifax mission to 
Germany, a most dangerous and unwise step. This had culminated 
in the decision to negotiate with Italy which every day was growing 
weaker while Great Britain, it was to be hoped, was growing stronger. 
The lecturer had stated very clearly the successive steps of retreat 
which would have to be followed if Great Britain continued in this 
course. She could not stop, once having begun, because wherever 
she stopped she would have to stand and fight. 

Was it right to assume that there was an unlimited desire for peace 
in Great Britain or that there was an unlimited desire for war in either 
Germany or Italy? The speaker had found that in the City opinion 
had been strongly, 75 per cent., pro-Eden during the recent crisis. 
Now certainly there was a change and people were saying that, Eden 
having gone, they would wait to see what Mr. Chamberlain would do, 
but this had been after the newspapers had done their work. Should 
the Prime Minister trip up, there would be a terrific outburst of public 
opinion which would sweep the present Government out of office, or 
at least sweep out the old men in it who wished to have peace in their 
very short time, and also those others rather irreverently referred to 
as the “shiver sisters.’’ What Great Britain needed was a lead. 
Making a distinction between the peoples and the Governments, the 
speaker did not believe that the people in Germany and Italy did want 
war. They wanted peace; but they wanted to reap the benefits of 
warlike gestures on the part of their leaders. They had been told that 
if they armed enough and drilled enough and suffered enough privation 
the Bolsheviks would not invade them. Should it come to asking them 
to take part in an obviously aggressive war there would soon be a grumb- 
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ling at home. When those grumblings began it should be remembered 
that there was not the efficient Germany of before the War to deal with, 
for the old Prussian Civil Service had been practically liquidated. 
It was amazing how inefficient the German departments were to-day. 
This was shown by the fact that all the big German industrial concerns 
had moved their head offices to Berlin in order to be closer to the 
Government offices which controlled their activities. They were busy 
pulling strings which snapped as soon as they were pulled. There was 
no doubt that Germany was not as formidable as she was believed 
to be. The speaker did not know a great deal about Italy, but he felt 
certain that her people were tired of fighting both in Abyssinia and 
Spain. Italy was short of raw materials and of money. Germany too 
was short of raw materials, and although she was making great quanti- 
ties of substitute articles, she could not, except in the case of nitrates, 
make substitutes of air. They had to be made of other raw materials. 

The time had come for a lead, and one had only to see how many of 
the smaller Powers followed any British lead to realise that Great 
Britain would not be left alone. At the same time it was necessary 
for her not to be upset by the Franco-Soviet Pact. It should be re- 
membered how Herr Hitler was to-day trying to promote German-— 
Russian trade and making large loans to Russia for that purpose, 
how there had been mention of intrigues between the German and 
Russian General Staffs. All the Russians would need to do would be 
to have a first-class pogrom of Jews, and Hitler would fall into Stalin’s 
arms. Germany would then have enormous supplies of raw materials 
and great man-power at her disposal. 


Dr. SETON-WatTsON said that concerning the avoidance of war 
it was not sufficiently realised that to-day the initiative lay with the 
dictators, and there was nothing to restrain them except fear, or cal- 
culations of possible reprisals. To tell them that Great Britain would 
not fight was simply to encourage them to a great gamble. 

A great deal of talk which was heard about helping this or that 
country was all entirely beside the point; the fact was that without 
allies Great Britain was in a far more dangerous position than she had 
been in in the days of Napoleon. The French alliance which was 
vital to France was also vital to Great Britain. It cut both ways. 
This fact was not always appreciated. British abandonment of France 
would leave her no option but to come to terms with the dictators. 
She on her side could not break her alliances in the East, either with the 
Soviet or Poland or the Little Entente, without putting herself in a 
most dangerously isolated position. So East and West were hopelessly 
interlocked. 

The speaker agreed with the previous speaker concerning Russia. 
The whole of British policy as formulated by every statesman since 
Canning up to Mr. Chamberlain was based on a refusal to mingle 
domestic with foreign policy in the case of foreign countries. That, 
presumably, was the reason for the negotiations with Rome and Berlin 
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at the present moment. Why should not the same attitude be taken 
with regard to Moscow? Russia needed peace as much as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The fact that Russia was out of the picture 
owing to her present domestic horrors was the reason why the West 
was having so much trouble with Hitler at the moment. German 
abuse of Russia was simply a blind. The German-Russian alliance 
had been within an ace of success last summer. Mussolini had been 
the first to treat with the Soviet Union, and had used Russian methods 
in Italy and boasted about them. A German-Russian alliance was 
always a possibility, and in this connection a remark of Bismarck’s 
should be remembered. He had said that in a combination of five 
Powers it was always necessary to be three against the two. To try 
now to drive one of the five out of Europe and so leave two and two was 
so stupid that anyofe who could contemplate it was not fit to discuss 
foreign policy at all. The speaker was not suggesting that the new 
Foreign Secretary should sell his principles, but that strategic, funda- 
mental facts should not be ignored and thrown away. 

One of the most interesting sections of the address had been the one 
dealing with abdication. There was no doubt that in following this 
course it would be necessary to give up the Mediterranean to Italy, 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong to Japan, and drawing a line through 
Singapore to New Zealand we might be able to safeguard the two 
Dominions. Then there would be the Central African Empire for 
Germany from Nigeria to South-West Africa. This demand put 
forward by Herr Hitler to-day was not very different from the plan put 
forward in 1918 for the German colonial Empire in Africa. This might 
sound fantastic, but it was not so, because Mussolini was really and 
seriously beginning to believe that Great Britain had feet of clay 
which he could easily smash. What else had Great Britain to offer 
Italy? An estimate of money had been given at about eighty million 
sterling. The exact figure really did not matter very much, the whole 
thing being quite impossible. Such a sum of money would not and 
could not be found. The real obstacle to Mussolini’s ambitions was 
Great Britain. He had made it quite clear, saying: ‘‘ Their Empire 
or our Empire.’ It was not true that Fascism was not an article for 
export. On the contrary, it was going to dominate Europe. Liberalism 
would become a thing of the past. British international ideals were to 
the Fascist leader the false gods of Europe, and they were pitted against 
such slogans as: Live Dangerously. High Tension. Extreme 
Militarism. 


Mr. W. J. Rose said that if we went on “‘ running away ’’ there 
would very soon be substituted for British power and policy—the 
Pax Britannica, great spheres of political influence, which were economic 
and cultural as well; and everywhere there would be signs up: Tres- 
passers Prosecuted! Possibly there might be room for France in the 
Western Mediterranean and in Africa, though this was doubtful. 
There would, however, be nothing for Great Britain. She lay on the 
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edge of Europe, caught between two worlds, as the lecturer had pointed 
out. It would be said that she had her Empire. The speaker did not 
know whether this would still be true or not. If Britain went on run- 
ning away from issues, she would certainly not be able to count on 
keeping the Empire in the future. 


Mr. J. SILKIN said that he would like to state the case for neutrality 
or, as some had called it, the policy of running away. It had been said 
that Great Britain owed her possessions to the part she had played in 
various wars, but she maintained her strength equally on account of 
knowing when to remain neutral. The present situation might be 
compared with the time when great statesmen had wanted Queen 
Elizabeth to take sides in the ideological struggle between the Catholic 
and Protestant Powers, but she had steadfastly refused to so so, and 
rightly as we now see. Another great English statesman who had 
followed a policy of peace was Sir Robert Walpole, who once, in answer to 
Queen Caroline, had said: ‘“‘ Madam, there were thirty thousand 
men killed in Europe this year, and not a single Englishman.”’ It 
seemed that the argument in favour of making a stand, which meant 
a declaration of war to the dictators, was based on the assumption that 
the situation was going to persist unchanged: in fact nothing in the 
world stood still. As regards the inevitability of war, a parallel could 
be taken from the last war. Had the Serbian crisis been successfully 
overcome in 1914 quite possibly the ever-threatened world war would 
never have taken place. Francis Joseph, whose personal prestige was 
the sole link binding the Austrian Empire together, would no doubt 
have died in any case in 1916 and that would have meant the end of 
the Balkan Problem. Great Britain had been on the best of terms with 
Germany in 1914. It had simply been a case of managing the Serbian 
crisis. Again it was often said that the dictators were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. If this happened a change in the direction of events 
would soon follow. If so many things could happen and the chances 
were more or less equal, why should we risk ruining our country by 
the danger of air attacks in a purely defensive war when there was a 
real chance that war might in the long run not be necessary. 


A MEMBER said that he would like to stress a point raised by the 
second speaker on the importance of distinguishing between peoples 
and governments. He, personally, knew Germany very well, and this 
was very true. It was still most vital that Great Britain should not 
forget the repercussions of her policy upon opinion in Germany. 
When the speaker went to Germany he was always asked what Great 
Britain was going to do, in the hope that she might do something which 
would weaken Herr Hitler and his régime. He had heard the speech 
announcing the reoccupation of the Rhineland while lunching in a. café 
in Germany, and it had spoiled his luncheon as he was alone in the middle 
of Germany, an Englishman, and he had not known what Great 
Britain would do about it. But he had noticed that there was the 
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same anxiety in Germany, and when he had discussed the question 
of a possible war with his friends, they had looked up at the air, because 
if London was only an hour’s flight in a fast aeroplane from Germany, 
they were only half an hour’s flight from France. The policy of Mr, 
Eden would have support in Germany. The support would be un- 
expressed, but it would be strengthening those forces in Germany 
which must prevail if civilisation were to be saved. 


Mr. J. C. FRENCH said that the gist of the whole problem was: 
What was the bill to be paid to Italy? The bill could be paid not in 
territories, or mandates, or money, but simply in friendship. In 1934 
Italy had sent two divisions to the Brenner Pass and frustrated Herr 
Hitler’s designs on Austria. This year she had done nothing of the 
kind, and it had been called blackmail. It had not been in the power of 
Italy, with an unfriendly England, to do anything. Now Italy was 
friendly with Germany, but did anyone want a friend, even a great 
friend, always sitting on their doorstep ? 

The speaker had heard that Herr Hitler welcomed the agreement 
between Italy and England. This was because Herr Hitler was sub- 
jected to pressure. This might sound strange, but it was a fact. 
There was such a thing as being more royalist than the King. For 
instance, in German internal affairs, if Herr Hitler was anti-Jew, he 
was not nearly so anti-Jew as Herr Julius Streicher. And, to take an 
example from external affairs, the Austrian Nazis were a party of 
violent methods. The Nazis in Germany would strongly support 
their colleagues in Austria, and would certainly try to induce Herr Hitler 
to support their activities, which he might be prevailed upon to do 
unless he could say that both Italy and Great Britain disapproved. 
The German Army did not want a repetition of I914. But if Great 
Britain drifted on in the way she had been going for the last few years, 
the end of the matter would be like a Greek tragedy, a gradual drifting 
to an inevitable doom of war. The way out of the impasse was to 
support Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that he thought that it was important 
for the British—while all the time looking abroad, as, of course, they 
must do—at the same time to look into their own hearts. The greatest 
danger was that they might enter upon a path which they would 
find themselves unable to follow the whole way. To embark upon a 
policy of neutrality and then to find that it would be impossible to 
pursue it to the end would lead to certain and deadly disaster. On 
the same showing, if it were decided that we should pursue a League 
policy, the decision should not be carried out unless the country was 
prepared to face trouble, and grievous trouble, if this came our way. 
Whatever policy was adopted, it ought first to be looked in the face. 
Wisdom, as well as courage, required us to look right to the end of 
the road down which it would be necessary to travel. 
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I THINK the first thing that strikes everyone who considers 
the present situation in Europe is the enormous change that has 
taken place in the last six and a half years. In the autumn of 
1931 the situation really did look very good. For the first time 
there seemed to be a real decline in the level of armaments. Ours, 
of course, had always been low, but those of others seemed 
inclined to be going down, and they were, compared to present 
figures, very low indeed. 

Certainly the position was, politically speaking, a fair position. 
In Germany, Hitler had not come. Even in the autumn of 1931, 
certainly a little later, Doctor Briining was the Chancellor, at 
any rate the most important figure in Germany at the time. 
Doctor Briining was, and I hope still is, a very convinced advo- 
cate of peace, and while he was there, there was no question of 
anything like an aggressive policy on the part of Germany. 

At the same time, Signor Grandi was the Foreign Minister of 
Italy, and at that time he was a very powerful and effective 
advocate of the League of Nations; it is not too much to say that 
Italy had never taken a greater or a more useful part in the 
affairs of the League than at that period. France was ruled by a 
Cabinet of the Right, more or less, that was moving towards the 
Left. Japan was a loyal member of the League and a permanent 
member of the Council of the League. The United States did not, 
indeed, suggest that she was going to join the League, but was 
every year drawing nearer and nearer to the actual work of the 
League. She was taking more and more part, as I am glad to say 
she has gone on doing, in the work of the League. She sat on 
many if not all the Permanent Committees of the League, and she 
was in every way exceedingly friendly. Russia was outside the 
League and had been very hostile, but she too was showing some 
signs, which developed rather rapidly a few years later, of coming 
towards the League. In England there had been up till the crisis 
of 1931 a Ministry in power which was very keenly supporting the 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 22nd, 1938; Mr. Clement 
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League, and though the crisis had made a great difference in the 
situation in England, there was, as far as anyone knew, no change 
in the general attitude of England, or I should say of the British 
Empire, towards peace and the League. 

In every respect, then, the situation seemed to be exceedingly 
peaceful, and likely to remain peaceful. The League itself was at 
the zenith of its power and authority. It had, as you will 
remember, started a great number of efforts towards improving the 
community life of the nations, and set up committees for dealing 
with all sorts of humanitarian questions—questions of transport, of 
economics and so on, a regular network, so that you could not go to 
Geneva without finding one or more of these Committees sitting to 
discuss questions of great importance and value to the nations of the 
world. On the political side it had dealt with a certain number of 
disputes, and almost without exception its efforts had been success- 
ful. The threat of war which existed in some cases had been 
arrested, and, what was more satisfactory, after the settle- 
ment there did not appear to remain any bad blood. The nations 
that had been disputing came together in a friendlyrelationship and 
in almost every case they have remained friendly ever since. It 
appeared to be very much easier for a nation to make concessions 
which were advocated at Geneva than to make concessions in a 
bilateral negotiation with a country with which up till then it had 
been in rather strained relations. There was also the fact that 
the League had set up an International Court of Justice which 
up till now has had unbroken success. Certainly in 1931 it would 
have been no exaggeration to say that the progress and pros- 
perity of the League were remarkable, if not phenomenal. 

And then came the first great difficulty, the Manchurian 
dispute between China and Japan. It so happened that owing 
to the political confusion going on in Great Britain in connection 
with the great slump, which affected every phase and department 
of English life and the whole of the Government, I was left 
practically in charge of the British delegation at Geneva. I was 
not a member of the Government during the session of the 
Assembly in 1931, and it was in that condition—rather a bad 
condition because I had very little authority to speak for the 
British Government—that the crisis arose. I remember very well 
indeed my own sentiments at the time. I thought it was a matter 
of very little importance. I thought it was just a minor inter- 
national dispute. The Japanese rather represented it as such, 
and the Chinese did not seem to disagree. There had been at 
that time, I believed, a genuine railway outrage (it turned out 
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afterwards that no such outrage ever took place), that the Japan- 
ese had taken rather a stern view of it, but that it was a thing 
which would be settled in a very short time. We passed a number 
of resolutions of the ordinary type. There had developed almost 
a fixed scheme for dealing with international disputes. So we 
passed the ordinary resolutions, all of which were assented to by 
the representative of Japan. But we were not quite satisfied 
because we decided not to part altogether, but to adjourn for a 
fortnight. That was the first sign that things were not going 
quite as well as they might. We met in the following fortnight, 
and things had certainly got worse. The invasion of Manchuria 
had more or less begun, though it had not gone any great distance. 
It became quite clear that the situation might become serious. 
Meanwhile the new Foreign Secretary, Lord Reading, had become 
settled in his office, and he came out and took charge. 

The financial position in Great Britain was extremely difficult. 
We had just gone off gold at the time when this particular event 
took place, and nobody had realised then that it was going to be, 
as I understand it has been, a blessing in disguise. They thought 
it might be a very serious matter. I remember a little earlier a 
French Minister coming to me and explaining (just before 
we went off gold) that it was very serious for England. It was 
quite evident she would never have the same position in finan- 
cial matters which she used to have, and that she must be content 
to take the place of a second-rate financial Power with no prospect 
of raising herself from that position. I remember that I was 
a little annoyed with the observation. I have always been 
delighted to think how entirely wrong he was. 

Then came a further change of Foreign Minister when Sir John 
Simon took up that position. He took a very severe view 
against any action of any kind. The result was that the British 
Government decided not to make any attempt to coerce Japan, 
but they agreed to the nomination, as indeed the Japanese agreed, 
of the Lytton Commission, which, as you know, went out to 
Manchuria, made a very elaborate inquiry into the matter, and 
came back in the summer of 1932 quite convinced that there 
never had been any outrage on the railway and that this was a 
purely aggressive move on the part of Japan. Nothing was done 
on that report. We all remember the speeches which were then 
made on behalf of this country that seemed to some of us to be 
pure apologies, defences for the action of Japan; and they no 
doubt convinced the Japanese that they might go on and do 
anything they liked, we should certainly never interfere with them. 
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The purpose of my raising these things is just to point out to 
you that what has happened, as far as the League is concerned, is 
that there has been a perfectly definite policy on the part of 
Great Britain based on this: that we are not prepared to under- 
take any fresh responsibilities; that we believe that the best 
that we can do is to get round each difficulty as it arises, and we 
are to have no fixed and determined policy as to how peace is to 
be kept in the world. I mention that because otherwise this may 
seem to you rather irrelevant, but it becomes essential for the 
final argument that I wish to submit. 

Then came the next great international event, the Disarma- 
ment Conference., There the same policy was pursued. I do 
not propose to go at all into the detail of what happened there, 
but there was the same conception. We were not to do anything 
or to have any definite policy. I can speak on this subject with 
absolute knowledge. The British Government unquestionably 
went to Geneva to take part in the Disarmament Conference 
without any policy as to what should be done to promote disarma- 
ment. The conception was that we had done a great deal for 
naval disarmament at Washington, and that it was now for 
France and other countries to do the same on the side of land 
armaments, that all that we needed to do and all that we had 
better do was to stand aside and see what was proposed. If it 
seemed to us a desirable proposal, we should support it, but we 
should take no initiative in any way at all. That really is, 
literally, and without any exaggeration, an accurate description 
of the attitude taken up, and you will observe the same note 
running through the earlier proceedings. The whole issue has 
been, from that time and ever since, no commitments. This has 
taken different forms, and recently a definite advocacy of the 
policy that we must keep out of war at all costs. 

As a consequence of this attitude, which is quite understand- 
able, you may fairly say that the system of the League has never 
been properly worked or even tried during the last six years. 
One result of our inaction was that it became impossible to 
make any serious concessions to the German point of view or the 
Italian point of view; and you will remember that at the end of 
the summer of 1932 Germany and Italy both, for the first time, 
left the Disarmament Conference on the grounds that no attempt 
was being made to deal with their particular grievances, which, 
particularly Germany’s, were undoubtedly very serious. I think, 
myself, that it is not accurate to say that this was mainly due to 
French policy, J do not mean to say that the French were very 
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helpful. They were not. But I do say that on the whole, with 
the exception of M. Barthou, who so far was not on the scene, the 
French Ministers were not too bad. The French Minister in 
charge at the time of the opening of the Disarmament Conference, 
M. Tardieu, was a leader of the Right, and very decidedly to the 
Right. But I also remember that when, on behalf of the League of 
Nations Unions, we put forward a scheme of disarmament which 
consisted of forbidding to other nations the arms that were by the 
Treaty of Versailles forbidden to Germany, M. Tardieu appeared by 
his demeanour, so I was told, to welcome this suggestion as an 
admirable proposal. What he would have done with it later I 
cannot tell, but that seemed to be his attitude, and he was shortly 
succeeded by M. Herriot, who, though not a revolutionary, was 
more inclined to be progressive than M. Tardieu. 

The result of this attitude of the Governments of Great Britain 
and France was that the authority of the League began to diminish. 
Its highest point was unquestionably in the summer and autumn 
of 1931, and it descended continually after that time. It became 
the fashion in authoritative quarters to sneer at it more or less 
openly, to say that it was an intolerable nuisance having to go to 
Geneva, and how useless it was, and all that kind of thing. As 
part of the same movement, at any rate coinciding with it, the 
whole technique of the League was gradually, if not totally 
abandoned, very much weakened. One of the great features of the 
earlier proceedings of the League was the appeal to publicity. 
That was done on many grounds, but on one particular ground it 
has always seemed to me to be unassailable. The conception of 
the League was that it was a League of Nations. The nations 
no doubt spoke, because they had to speak, by their Governments. 
But the idea was not the old conception of all-powerful Ministers 
meeting in a room and deciding what they thought right and then 
calling upon nations, if necessary, to carry out what they had 
decided was right to be done, as, for instance, at the Congress of 
Vienna. It was rightly felt that that procedure was out of date, 
and that if you were to get international agreement you must 
persuade not only the Governments, but also the nations behind 
the Governments, and if you were to do that you must have 
publicity, so that the nations would have an opportunity not only 
of knowing the results, but also of seeing the process by which 
those results were reached. Personally I attached enormous 
importance, and I still attach enormous importance, to publicity. 
I believe that without it you cannot get the nations to support 
you or, to put it in another way, you cannot get that public opinion, 
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international public opinion, in action without which any form 
of international organisation becomes almost impossible. Its 
abandonment seems to me a matter for very grave regret. 

Then came the series of disasters. First there was the with- 
drawal of Japan. That was followed in the first place by the 
advent of Hitler, and it became increasingly obvious that he did 
not intend really to work the League; then came his withdrawal, 
and his withdrawal not only from the League but also from all 
forms of international co-operation. I want to stress that in one 
sentence, because very often people think that it is because he 
objects to the League in itself, that he dislikes sanctions or this, 
that or the other provision of the League. It is not so. The 
objection is to the international idea. If you consider the totali- 
tarian idea, it is very natural that the totalitarian States, having 
raised the conception of the State almost to divine honour, should 
regard it as intolerable that any outside body, any international 
body, should attempt to control or influence the State. Hitler’s 
advent to power inevitably involved Germany’s withdrawal 
first from the Disarmament Conference, then from the League, 
then from the International Labour Office, and so on through all 
international activities. Then (I forget the exact chronology, 
but it does not matter very much) came the series of events 
beginning with the reoccupation of the Rhineland and the aboli- 
tion of the treaties concerned, then the pressure upon, and 
ultimately the invasion and occupation of, Austria. At the same 
time we have had the still more serious disasters of Abyssinia and 
Spain. Unquestionably the sequence of the original stand taken 
by the British Government in September 1935, followed by their 
complete retreat from that stand at the time of the Hoare—Laval 
agreement, did produce the most disastrous impression all over 
the world. I was in the United States only the other day, in 
November, and talking as I usually am about the League I 
always found that that was one of the great things they set up 
against me. They said that up till that moment their people 
were coming along. They thought there really might be some- 
thing in it, that we were really going to use the League, quite 
apart from national interests, as a great instrument for restoring 
peace. They were greatly struck by the celebrated speech of 
September 1935. They thought that this was a new departure, 
something really worth watching, and they were prepared, as their 
Administration showed, to do whatever was possible under their 
rather difficult Constitution in order to help the work of the 
League. Then came this terrible crash of their hopes and the 
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hopes of so many of us, and the League received, I will not say a 
fatal, but a very serious setback. 

I need not mention Spain now; it is all too recent for me to 
recount even in the very brief way in which I have tried to 
recount the earlier items. What has been the result? This is 
what is very much worth your attention. As the League goes 
down and loses influence, the unrest and difficulties in the world 
increase. You may say post hoc, not propter hoc. Possibly. 
Still it is remarkable how the two have followed one another, how 
the decline of the League has been followed by the increase of the 
difficulties of the world. If it were true, as some would have you 
believe, that the League is in fact the source of the difficulties, 
then it is at any rate a remarkable fact that, as it has become 
weaker, and less a feature of international life, the disorders have 
increased. With them has occurred this gigantic growth in the 
armaments of the world. I know people say that armaments 
do not necessarily mean war. I agree. But, for various reasons 
into which I do not propose to go to-night, I think that, though 
they may be necessary as an emergency measure—I think they are 
—they increase the general danger of war. That is to say, if 
one nation arms, another nation must arm, but I am quite satis- 
fied that, so far from ultimately being a remedy for war or the in- 
clination to war, they operate in exactly the opposite direction. 
Whether that be true or not, this at any rate no one will dispute, 
that the growth of armaments is an excellent barometer as to the 
state of feeling in the world. If people are peaceable and calm, 
the tendency will be to avoid spending money on arms. Money 
is always spent on armaments because some nation fears that it is 
going to be attacked by another nation. If therefore you see 
expenditure going up, as you have seen it going up during the last 
few years, that is because the fear of being attacked has grown, 
and grown enormously. There is no doubt that that is the truth. 
The growth of this expenditure is something colossal. The nations 
are spending between two and three thousand million pounds a 
year on armaments; we in this country are spending three or 
four hundred million. In 1903 Mr. Gladstone resigned because 
he thought the estimates were too much; they were about thirty 
million, I think, for defence, about one tenth of what they are now. 
That is the measure. It is prodigious. It is terrific. Until you 
can stop that, you cannot pretend that you are getting anywhere 
nearer a peaceful condition in the world. 

All this time the deterioration of the League went on. There 
was one very nasty symptom: that whenever a serious matter 
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came up it was thought better that it should not be referred to the 
League. It should be dealt with outside the League. There were 
very plausible reasons, but, of course, the effect was to diminish 
the authority and position of the League. That went on, and 
has gone on until quite lately. Perhaps it is still going on, I 
do not know. And to all the remonstrances which were made 
(and the League of Nations Union made many remonstrances) we 
were always told that the sufficient answer is : We have kept out 
of war. 

Yes, that is the great business of any system of foreign affairs 
that is worth having, but it does not mean that you are only to 
avoid the immediate danger of war. It means that you avoid it 
altogether, or at any rate diminish its probability altogether, 
and if by your policy you would avoid war at the moment, and 
do so at the price of increasing the danger of war a little later, 
you are not really working for peace but for war. 

There was another feature I disliked very much during those 
years. There was a tendency to regard the League as just an 
effort in altruism by this country, that we were being very kind 
and good and had entered into a great undertaking, the object 
of which was to defend other countries from war and it was very 
noble of us to do it because it did not matter to us (that I imagine 
was the assumption) what happened to other nations as far as we 
were concerned. It was always to me astounding that people in 
very great positions would constantly refer to the operations of 
the League, and particularly sanctions, as if we were the only 
persons involved, the only country to carry out the sanctions or 
to enforce them, and we were to do it entirely for the benefit of 
other nations. That has turned out to be a profound mistake. 

Then came the Spanish question. There again you had the same 
features. The efforts that were to be made to reduce the danger 
from the Spanish war were to be carried out by a body outside 
the League, avowedly because two of the main countries, Germany 
and Italy, Italy practically and Germany altogether, were outside 
the League. It was thought that if you had your Non-Inter- 
vention Committee as a Committee of the League, these two 
countries would not take any part, and since you wanted their 
assent, you thought it better;to form the Committee outside the 
League. This was very plausible. It may have been inevitable. 
I, myself, should very much like to have tried the other plan and 
made non-intervention a part of the League policy and seen 
whether the other nations would not have come into it as they 
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this was another blow to the authority and prestige of the 
League. 

I will not say anything about Austria, because everybody will 
admit that the position there was one of immense difficulty, 
though, personally, I could have wished more had been done even 
there. 

Here, then, is the policy which has been pursued of avoiding 
immediate risk and keeping the aggressive Powers quiet by con- 
cessions, and at the same time increasing your armaments. I 
think it is a perfectly intelligible policy, but 1 cannot help thinking 
that it is altogether mistaken. It is very defensible from a 
mercantile point of view. The conception of small profits and 
quick returns is a laudable conception in mercantile matters. 
I do not think it is good in political matters. You must be 
content frequently that your policy produces no immediate profit, 
but ultimately lays the foundation of a much sounder and a safer 
state of things. 

And now we are faced with a very serious situation. It is 
becoming clear that it is not true that the League is a mere 
altruistic exercise of a rather visionary conception. It is perfectly 
clear that the safety of Great Britain is being threatened. The 
Spanish War is now recognised to be a great danger to us. How 
great Idonot know. I donot pretend to be a military expert, but 
it is to me most striking that I meet military expert after military 
expert now who says that the victory of the Insurgents in Spain 
would be a most serious danger to this country, because it would 
set up a Fascist Spain, the policy of which would be inspired by the 
Fascist Powers ; an immense danger thus for France and a con- 
siderable danger for Great Britain. That is one of the things 
which we have got to realise. It only brings us back to the old 
proposition, as old as anything that I can remember, that our in- 
terest is peace, and that to suggest that a particular war that 
occurs in Europe of any importance is a matter of indifference to us 
is simply to misunderstand the very foundations on which British 
policy should be built. Peace is essential. Not peace here or 
peace there, but peace everywhere. The Spanish example is an 
admirable one. It is something which at first sight appears to 
have nothing to do with us, it is an internal matter of Spain, but 
it has gradually grown to be a very serious matter for our safety 
and our prosperity ;—and a very serious matter for France. 

As to Central Europe, the broad facts are worth recailing. 
I have no doubt that with regard to the international position in 
this direction the extent to which the interests of Great Britain 
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are affected has a very considerable resemblance to 1914. It 
looked certainly in 1914 as if we need not bother about something 
that was happening down in the south-eastern corner of Europe. 
But in the course of a very few days it became quite clear that 
our interests were immensely involved, and it is the same in Central 
Europe at this moment. I hear Ministers (I am bound to say 
Ministers in junior positions) saying in so many words that we have 
no interest in Czechoslovakia. Well, I should have thought that 
anybody who gave five minutes’ thought to the subject would see 
that was a very superficial way of looking at it. It is the same 
case in that respect, I do not mean to say in other respects, as in 
1914. If you could isolate these things completely, you might 
say that we have no particular interest in Czechoslovakia, but 
youcannot. You must take the existing situation in Europe, and 
what is it? We know perfectly well that France has a Treaty 
with Czechoslovakia, which binds her to go to the defence of 
Czechoslovakia if she is attacked. No one has ever raised the 
slightest objection in Great Britain to that Treaty. It is part of 
the general system which France has erected in order to make 
her position secure. It may be a wrong system, but it is not an 
unreasonable system. France is a country of some forty of fifty 
million inhabitants. She has on her north-eastern borders a 
country which now contains about seventy-three million inhabi- 
tants, at least as vigorous and as prosperous as the French, with 
a great history behind it of hostility and rivalry with France. 
Nobody who has ever talked to French people for five minutes can 
fail to be aware that this fact has burned into the consciousness 
of every single Frenchman and Frenchwoman. They know that 
this is the great fact about their national position, and they say : 
“‘ We have twice been overrun in the last century, once unsuccess- 
fully and once successfully. We have suffered terrible losses and 
injury. We do not know what would happen if a similar event 
occurred again. It is not by any means certain that we should 
ever recover at all.”” That is, indeed, my own opinion. “ There- 
fore we must take all the precautions we can.”’ As long as the 
League existed and was vigorous, we had a complete answer to it. 
We could say: ‘‘ What do you want with private alliances? Trust 
to the League. The League exists to protect you against un- 
provoked aggression and attack.’”’ But now that we are told on 
the highest authority that it would be foolish to rely, at any rate 
exclusively, on the League, we cannot say that. And so France 
says: “‘ I have got this alliance with ten or twelve million people, 
very able, energetic, war-like people, and I must protect them, 
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for I may want their assistance.” And then beyond this is the 
great Russian Empire. Nobody, I suppose, much likes being in 
alliance with Russia, but still, this particular alliance may be of 
some value, because Russia is likely to see that it is her interest in 
the end to prevent Germany having an overwhelming power in 
Europe. That is the position. And no one can doubt in that 
situation that if Germany is so ill-advised as to make an attack 
on Czechoslovakia, Czechoslovakia, moved by its intense patriot- 
ism, will decide, even at the terrific risk which such an action 
would mean, that she must defend her own country. After all, 
she sees what is going on in Austria, and she may well say that 
it were better to be killed in war than become the victim of Nazi 
government!! Certainly I think she will fight. You cannot 
deny that an immensely probable event is that if Germany attacks 
Czechoslovakia, France will become involved, and if France 
becomes involved, then the reason that drove us into war, against 
our will, in 1914 will operate again. No doubt there was then a 
good deal of feeling that Belgium was entitled to our protection, 
but fundamentally, and I say this really without fear of contra- 
diction, the real essential motive was that we were not prepared 
to allow France to be crushed at the price of our afterwards having 
to meet Germany without any assistance. That was the vital and 
essential situation in the West of Europe. And that is what it 
remains. And as long as that is so, it is foolish, if I may say so 
with all due respect, to say that we need not bother about what 
happens in Czechoslovakia. 

Everyone now is asking all over Europe, and the United States 
too, as far as I can learn, What are we going to do? What is 
Britain, or, as they say, what is England going to do? That is 
what I have really come to ask you. There are, as I see it, the 
proverbial three courses. There is isolation. So far as I can 
perceive, isolation must mean and can only mean an immense 
loss of power, prestige, authority and strength to this country 
and to the Empire. I believe that the present Lord Russell is 
perfectly right, who, advocating isolation in its most extreme form, 
says in so many words that if that happened we could not defend 
ourselves. Ofcourse he was advising, I am bound to say, unarmed 
isolation. Personally I think it comes to very much the same thing 
whether you are armed or unarmed, because you certainly will 
not be strong enough to resist other nations by yourself. Un- 
armed or armed, it comes in the end to the proposition that you 
will have to give in to any great military Empire on the continent 
and do whatever they think it desirable from their point of view 
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that you should do. I must say, looking at their policy, that if 
it remains it means the destruction of the British Empire, which 
would not only be disastrous from a sentimental point of view, 
but, as I think, disastrous from the point of view of this country 
and of the world. 

There seem to me to be only two ways in which you could face 
the danger by which we are threatened at this moment. Firstly, 
I am quite sure you cannot do it by your own strength alone with- 
out the assistance of anybody else. To go along and to trust to 
being able to pick up an ally at the last minute is too dangerous and 
reckless and gambling a policy to;be recommended. Well, then, 
what ave you going.to do? One policy which has a great many 
advocates is that we should form an alliance in effect with France 
and Russia and with whatever other countries are ready to join 
us. That hasone merit. Itistheold plan. Therefore everyone 
knows what you are talking about, and they are not shocked 
and disgusted because you recommend something which has 
never been tried before. But I think it is a bad plan myself. 
And I believe it would be found, if you really put it forward, to be 
profoundly unpopular in this country. When we were starting 
the Peace Ballot they had a little ballot of their own at Ilford. 
This was before we thought of taking it up. They asked sub- 
stantially the same questions as we afterwards did, except for this, 
that instead of asking whether the balloters were in favour of 
collective security, they asked whether they were in favour of the 
Locarno Treaty. On that question, and on that question only, 
there was a majority against—that is, against the Locarno Treaty. 
When we put the question in the more general form, there was a 
considerable majority in favour of collective security. I went 
down to Ilford to attend a meeting at which the results of the 
little local ballot were announced, and there was a great deal of 
congratulation and so on, and then I said: ‘‘ How is it you voted 
against the Locarno Treaty? It is a shocking thing to have done. 
Why did you do it?”’ And they said: ‘‘ We were prepared to 
vote for any general scheme of peace, but we were against the idea 
of a special arrangement in favour of or arranged by one country 
or one group of countries.”” I was very much struck with that 
answer, because I believe it was an example of the extraordinary 
power our people have of, apparently with very little material, 
arriving at a very sound conclusion. I think they were probably 
right in saying that as a general policy it was wrong, though I was 
in favour of Locarno at the time, and still remain of the opinion 
that it was right at the time. Yet as a general policy it was 
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wrong—wrong for the reasons, broadly, that were given. It is 
one thing to have a general scheme of peace. That is worth 
considerable risk and considerable danger. But to try to single 
out a particular district of the world and say, “‘ We will have 
peace there, and we will not bother about the rest,” that is unsound 
and is likely to lead to trouble. And it is for that kind of reason 
and others that I do not believe that the policy of an alliance 
would really succeed. 

Therefore, you are left with the other policy—the policy of the 
League. And I am satisfied myself, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, and in spite of all that has been said, that that is the right 
policy for us to pursue. I quite admit that the League has sunk 
to a position very different from what it was six years ago. And 
if we are to get it back into anything like its old position of 
authority, we shall have to make a great effort, and we have got 
to say we are going to make a great effort. But I believe it could 
be done if Great Britain and the Government of Great Britain 
were really determined to do it and really recognised that it was 
the only path of safety for this country and for the world. 

I wish I had the gift to do it properly, but let me try to sketch 
the kind of procedure that I seem tosee. I can conceive of a great 
movement with a Pitt or a Fox at the head of it, saying, ‘‘ We 
must do something (as Pitt said) to save Europe by our example 
and ourselves by our exertions.’’ We would go down to Geneva. 
We would have a special meeting of the Assembly called. We 
would go down and our spokesman would say, ‘‘ The situation in 
the world is extremely bad and extremely dangerous. The respect 
for treaties appears to have almost disappeared. We see re- 
viving the old system that violence is the only thing that counts, 
that any country that wants some change has now nothing to 
restrain it provided it is strong enough to get what it wants. If 
that goes on it must become a danger to the whole world, to every 
country represented in this Assembly, particularly to my own. 
We must do something to stop that. We propose in the first 
place that Members of the League should solemnly reaffirm their 
adherence to the Covenant and to all of its provisions. And for 
our part (I am speaking, or trying to speak, as I would wish our 
representative to speak to the General Special Assembly), we are 
prepared to throw in the whole of our strength in support of this 
movement. We are prepared to do everything that is necessary, 
that can be done, provided we get others to assist us in this great 
effort. We are prepared now to go to the Council and to draw up 
a detailed scheme for the protection of any country that is in 
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danger of attack. We are prepared to tell you what we can do 
to help to carry out that scheme, what in our view and the view of 
our experts is necessary for the success of that scheme, and we 
ask you, the representatives of the other countries, to come in 
and help us to re-establish the law and good faith amongst nations. 
We do not mean that that is the only thing that has got to be done. 
Of course we know that as a necessary accompaniment of any 
scheme for keeping the peace we must be ready to do full justice 
to any legitimate grievance that any country has. That has 
always been our view. That is still our view, but that must be 
done as a matter of justice, not as a matter of concession. It must 
be done because it is right and proper, and in our view it is in the 
interests of all that it should be done, and not in order to con- 
ciliate the fury of a particular ruler or anything of that kind.” I 
have sketched it—I know, very badly—but that is the policy I 
would like to see adopted. And I am profoundly and utterly 
convinced that if that could be done, without any reserve, without 
looking over our shoulders, if that were done as the great effort 
to secure the peace of the world, we should have the most 
enormous support from every part of the world. We should 
have support all over Europe. We should have it all over the 
greater part of Asia. We should have it over the greater part, 
if not the whole, of America. And I believe that the current of 
opinion would develop under such leadership to such a strength 
that no ruler, however powerful and however determined, would 
venture to stand against it. And then you might re-establish, and 
more than re-establish, the situation that we had in Europe six 
years ago, and so lay the foundations of a lasting peace. 


Summary of Discussion. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that although he pro- 
foundly disagreed with a great part of the lecturer’s argument, he 
wished to pay a tribute to the magnificent and enthusiastic eloquence 
with which he had argued his case, which, however, he had made 
rather as the advocate of a particular cause than as a judge. 

The speaker wished to concern himself with the address given on 
the same subject on March roth and the discussion which had followed 
it, in which he had not been able to speak owing to lack of time. 
Both in the speech and in the discussion the speaker had been astounded 
at the lack of national self-confidence which had been shown. Every 
element of military strength, strategic position, every advantage and 
piece of good fortune possessed by foreign Powers had been seen through 
a magnifying-glass. They were all to be good friends bonded together 
in amity and strength for the downfall of England. Whereas British 
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strength, British industrial power, the unity of the Empire had been 
looked at through the wrong end of the microscope. She was to have 
no friends, no allies. The principal element in the defence of the 
United Kingdom, the English Channel, would be controlled by land 
and air forces. The British Empire could not survive. A German 
Central African Empire was inevitable. The country had no confidence 
in the Prime Minister, and City opinion was entirely on the side of 
Mr. Eden. The speaker could find no justification at all for all these 
gloomy views. 

From the point of view of military strength, although rearmament 
had been so long delayed, and was now by no means completed, 
Great Britain had the greatest navy in the world. Her Air Force was 
rapidly approaching a position of equality with any other Air Force 
in the world. She had military force adequate for her defensive 
needs. For the security of the United Kingdom and of her lines of 
communication with the constituent parts of the Empire, even if she 
had no allies at all, she had little or nothing to fear in essentials. It 
was certainly true that in certain areas such as the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic Sea, the China seas, the West Indies, she could not maintain the 
command of the seas against certain possible enemies or groups of 
enemies, but she could seriously dispute the command of the seas 
even in those cases, and make it extremely unpleasant for any possible 
enemy. 

Concerning allies, France was a potential ally with whom it would 
be found difficult to quarrel. A hostile Russia seemed most improbable. 
The lesser Powers of Europe would have no cause to oppose Great 
Britain, and nothing to gain by doing so. 

There remained the German-Italian axis. What harm could 
Germany possibly do Great Britain? She could interfere with our 
sea-borne trade in the same way as she had done during the last War. 
But Great Britain was now in a far better position to deal with such 
interference, both effectively and rapidly. Air raids could be met with 
retaliatory measures, and in any case would not affect the vital issues 
ofawar. The idea of a German Central African Empire was fantastic 
and not worth arguing about, as it would entail command of the seas. 
Italy could make things very unpleasant for Great Britain in the 
Mediterranean. On the other hand, she was far more vulnerable in 
that sea than was Great Britain. The speaker omitted all reference 
to the friendship of the United States and to the collective system, as 
he placed no confidence in either. 

It was very difficult to understand the supposed lack of confidence 
in the Prime Minister and the Government. Surely he had been wise 
in accepting the resignation of a Foreign Secretary who admittedly 
had a different outlook on foreign affairs from his own. Bad mistakes 
had been made in the near past by acting on idealistic principles, or 
impractical principles. The great Lord Fisher had said that ‘‘ everyone 
made mistakes, but only a damned fool made the same mistake 
twice.’’ Surely if the realistic principle were to be accepted, in what 
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quarter besides Italy could the Prime Minister begin his policy of 
appeasement? Could he have done so with any hope of success as 
long as Mr. Eden remained Foreign Minister? Most people had been 
profoundly impressed by the Prime Minister’s conduct of affairs during 
the last few days in refusing entirely to be stampeded by unforeseen 
events into rash measures of retaliation and statements of policy. 

The speaker considered that as a nation the British Empire had 
every reason for self-confidence. The present Government could be 
trusted not to embroil her in continental affairs, to substantiate her 
friendships with her many friends, to maintain her military strength, 
because whether it was pleasant or not power politics would inevitably 
be the controlling factor in the world situation. 

The question had been asked when the British Empire would 
curb the aggressors. The answer was obvious: the very first moment 
a hand was laid on British territory or at which, after all possible 
economic and diplomatic measures had failed, a vital British interest 
was seriously and unreasonably interfered with. 


SiR NORMAN ANGELL said that, unlike the last speaker, he agreed 
with everything which the lecturer had said, adding something, how- 
ever, to the distinction he had made between an ‘“‘alliance policy ’’ 
and the League policy. The League was simply a great alliance to 
carry out certain principles; a code of behaviour, a rule of inter- 
national life which was also offered to the other fellow. Alliances 
were the instrument by which League policy could be carried out. 
It was fidelity to an alliance at this moment which would finally 
determine the issues of peace for Great Britain. 

The speaker wished to bring the discussion back to the decision 
which would have to be taken by the public opinion of the country 
within perhaps the next few days. Her statesmen and members of the 
Government had said that they would fight for France. They had 
discovered in 1914 that they could not tolerate the subjugation of 
France when the fact had been pushed beneath their noses. But they 
had said that Great Britain would not fight for Czechoslovakia. 
Could she then fight for France? France’s engagements to Czecho- 
slovakia had not been made out of philanthropy or love for Czecho- 
slovaks or out of pure mischief. If that series of alliances had been 
made by France, it was because she felt that she could not defend 
herself without them. She realised that if she waited for France to be 
invaded, it would then be too late to do anything at all. That con- 
clusion might be wrong, but it was one deeply rooted in the French 
conviction (and the speaker had passed fifteen years of his life there). 
If the Spanish Peninsula were virtually occupied by an Italo-German 
Power, a Peninsula whose independence of foreign domination had for 
three hundred years been regarded as indispensable to the safety of the 
British line of communications, a policy dating back to the War of the 
Spanish Succession and to the Peninsular War; if Great Britain were 
content for France to be threatened on the Pyrenees, threatened on the 
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Rhine, threatened on the Alps, threatened in her Mediterranean com- 
munications; if she were content to see Spanish Morocco, as well as 
the ports of Spain commanding Gibraltar, occupied by German and 
Italian forces—if the strategic position were rendered thus impossible, 
would it then be any good to say that Great Britain would defend 
France ? 

Many of those who had reviewed the history of 1914 had come to one 
main conclusion. It had been drawn by Mr. Lloyd George at the end of 
his memoirs, when he had said, in answer to a question as to whether 
the Great War could have been averted (and the answer was tragic) 
that the Great War might have been averted if it had been possible to 
make clear to the Central Empires that the line of policy which they 
were following would cause them to meet the degree of resistance which 
ultimately they had had to meet. Had Great Britain been in a 
position to say at the beginning that she would do what, at long last, 
she had been forced to do, she would not have had to doit. In other 
words, the real cause of the War had been a too-long-delayed decision 
as to what Great Britain would regard as indispensable to her own 
security. The delay had been a matter of days with Great Britain, 
months with others and years with the United States. It was a 
challenge to the intelligence of the present generation to profit by that 
experience. It was being said in the columns of The Times and 
elsewhere that the decision as to whether they were ready to go to 
war or to threaten war should be left to the Government. But they 
had threatened war now if France were attacked, and on behalf of the 
fulfilment of that pledge they had taken certain measures in the 
nature of military rearmament. But there was a strategic rearmament 
without which military rearmament was perfectly futile. 

When statesmen of the 1914 period were asked why the Govern- 
ment had been so late in coming to its decision at that moment, they 
usually replied that in the years 1910, 1911, 1912 before 1914 public 
opinion would not have stood for such a policy. They did not under- 
stand that an alliance of this nature with France was necessary to 
ensure European peace. This meant that the War had been caused 
because the Government had not had a public opinion intelligent enough 
to see what policy was necessary if peace were to be preserved. The 
speaker suggested, therefore, that those who had taken it upon them- 
selves to awaken the public to a realisation of what the obligation to 
defend France really meant, were not urging war by the Govern- 
ment, but were only trying to arouse public opinion to a degree of 
realisation which would permit of the pursuit by the Government of 
the only policy which would save peace. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that he wished to express conditional 
agreement with the lecturer and mitigated agreement with the first 
speaker. 

Although he recognised the lecturer’s description of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and the position of the Leagure as it had appeared to 
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be in 1931, there had been one fundamental weakness in that position, 
the steadfast refusal of every British Government to answer the question 
which had been put constantly: “If we disarm and are attacked, 
will you help us? ’’ The British answer had always been: “‘ Wait and 
see.”” Onsucha basis no Disarmament Conference could succeed. The 
speaker remembered the late Mr. Arthur Henderson saying that as the 
nations had renounced war, they should renounce the means of war. 
They should disarm. And he had asked him, publicly, the question 
to which he had never received any answer: “‘ Could it be said that 
as the individual citizen had renounced the right to carry a pistol or a 
sword in order to settle disputes, this involved the renunciation of the 
use of force by Scotland Yard?’’ This was the whole point. Apart 
from this matter, the speaker was in agreement with the lecturer’s 
- admirably temperate speech. 

But he also agreed with the first speaker that Great Britain should 
fight, or show her willingness to fight, whenever any fundamental 
British interest was attacked. What was the most fundamental 
British interest? The preservation of the freedom and independence 
of Great Britain, of the freedom and independence of the British 
Commonwealth and British individual liberties, all of which were now 
threatened. If the speaker were asked whether he would fight for 
Czechoslovakia he would say ‘‘ No.’’ But if he were asked if he thought 
that the position of Great Britain and the British Commonwealth would 
be safe if she abandoned the defence of those democracies and repre- 
sentative institutions upon which the whole Commonwealth was based, 
‘ and in so doing incurred even more fully the contempt of the world 
than she had done hitherto, he would reply again “‘ No.’”’ The one 
fundamental British interest was to say that Great Britain would 
defend those things which ultimately she would be forced to defend. 
She would be dragged into war by the tail if she refused to go in with 
her head high on the basis of principles which would command the 
support of the British peoples and eventually of the United States. 
The dictators would not begin another Great War yet, they were not 
ready. There was still time. 

The first speaker had said that surely it was right for the Prime 
Minister to get rid of a Foreign Secretary who held a different view on 
foreign affairs from his own. Last Wednesday the Foreign Office 
had sent Lord Perth in Rome the precise instructions for which Mr. 
Eden had been removed for wishing to send. It had not been found 
possible to stay away from the Eden basis, though this had been done 
after the moral advantage of maintaining that basis had been thrown 
away. It would be poor policy to get involved in a great war after the 
moral advantage of fighting to uphold certain principles held by 
Great Britain had also been thrown away. 

Great Britain was in a very dangerous plight ; and though the public 
in London might be bewildered, the public in the rest of the country 
was not. During the past ten days the speaker had addressed a large 
meeting at Oldham, a meeting at Manchester and, last night, a group 
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of labourers in an Oxfordshire pub. There had been no dissent when 
he had said that Great Britain must be prepared to fight for British 
interests. He had told them to find out from their Member of Parlia- 
ment against whom they were arming and preparing themselves against 
air raids. Only in London and certain other districts had the people 
been unconsciously doped with German propaganda. Who, among 
our people, eighteen months ago, had ever heard of the Sudeten 
Deutsch? To-day on every side people were saying that these poor 
people were being oppressed and must receive their rights. Their 
position was infinitely better than that of the Germans in Polish 
Silesia or in the Southern Tyrol. The principal British interest was to 
find a basis upon which the whole Commonwealth would come together, 
because this might not happen on a question on Gibraltar and Malta. 
When this basis had been found, it should be defined clearly and stated 
to those other Powers concerned, so that they might know where they 
stood. 


Miss HoLLINGWoRTH said that she agreed with the lecturer, 
particularly with the latter part of his address, when he had described 
what he would like a Pitt or a Fox to do were they in Geneva now. 
She was afraid that if there were a Pitt or a Fox in Great Britain now, 
they would be put carefully on the retired list. 

What did the lecturer think of a policy of buying up the Balkan 
countries by trading agreements and so wooing them away from the 
influence of Germany? Ottawa would be a stumbling block. In 
the Balkans there was an army potentially the size of, or a little larger 
than, ourown. The population of those countries was about the same 
as that of Great Britain. The area was immense and its strategic 
importance considerable. Germany at present took half Bulgaria’s 
exports, two-fifths of Hungary’s and a third of Roumania’s. Germany 
was buying up the trade of these countries and returning frozen marks 
or photographic apparatus, armaments—whatever she had for sale. 
By spending five hundred thousand pounds per country per year, Great 
Britain might gain the support of these Balkan countries. This was a 
very materialistic point of view, but from her own humble experience 
the speaker had found the people of these countries ready and willing 
to co-operate with the League. They realised what the people of Great 
Britain seemed rather reluctant to realise, that its members stood to 
gain as well as to lose by the use of the Covenant. If Bulgaria were 
attacked she might need the League. If Great Britain were attacked she 
might also need the League. This, at times, she was apt to forget. 


Mr. FRANCIS DEVERELL said that the lecturer had considered that 
Great Britain should have intervened on three or four occasions during 
the last few years. He (Lord Cecil) had rather overlooked the fact 
that Great Britain had not been strong enough to intervene with any 
certainty that such intervention would be effective. The best thing 
to do was what was now being done: to get as strong as possible so 
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that future defence of British rights would be effective instead of 
ineffective, as it might have been in the past. 

The fact had also been overlooked that the League had been 
temporarily destroyed by the incubus attached to it in the form of the 
Versailles Treaty, to which all the present troubles could be traced. 
Hardly anyone seemed to remember the promises made to Germany 
before her surrender. On October 5th, 1918, the German Government 
had addressed a Note to President Wilson accepting the Fourteen 
Points and asking for peace negotiations. On October 8th the 
President replied asking whether the German Government accepted 
the terms laid down in the Fourteen Points and the President’s sub- 
sequent address, so that the object of entering into discussion would 
be to agree upon certain details of their application. On October 12th 
the German Government had returned an unconditional affirmative to 
these questions. On November 5th the President sent to Germany 
the reply he had received from the Governments associated with him 
and Marshal Foch was asked to communicate terms. In this reply the 
Allied Governments had agreed to make peace, subject to certain 
qualifications, on the terms laid down in President Wilson’s address 
to Congress on January 8th (the Fourteen Points). One of those 
Points read as follows: ‘‘ A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, regard being had to the interests of the 
populations concerned.”’ The address of February 11th, 1918, also had 
included these words: ‘‘ There shall be no annexation, no contri- 
butions, and no punitive damages.’’ Then people had the audacity 
to blame Mussolini and Hitler for breaches of faith and the breaking 
of treaties. 

The League had made no attempt to remedy this state of affairs. 
In 191y Members of Parliament, business men and bankers had pro- 
posed that Germany should pay indemnities of twenty-five thousand 
million pounds, and the blockade had been allowed to go on for nine 
months after the cessation of war, while the British Tommy in Germany . 
had been giving starving women and children his own rations. It was 
now necessary to make a real attempt to redress grievances and to make 
the Czechoslovakians act up to their promises before Great Britain 


guaranteed their freedom. 


Miss RATHBONE said that she thought the question as to whether 
the whole responsibility implied in the Covenant should be undertaken, 
or only more and definitely limited commitments, was important. 
The lecturer had seemed against the policy of a limited alliance and had 
quoted his experience at Ilford. The speaker ventured to think that 
there had been a change of feeling on the subject since the Peace 
Ballot, and that there was reaction in the public mind from too wide 
and indefinite commitments, and that there would be a great rallying 
of public opinion to support definite and limited commitments. She 
thought that for the States members of the League simply to come to- 
gether and reaffirm their loyalty to the Covenant would have little result. 
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A great change had taken place in public opinion lately. The 
prevailing opinion in the country was: We must make a stand some- 
where. The London Press did not represent the opinion of the country. 
The great question was: how was it possible to crystallise and make 
articulate the mass of opinion in the electorate in general so that it 
would really compel the Government to obey the will of the people ? 
It was necessary to bring home to the people that it was not a question 
of taking a League path which meant danger or a Chamberlain path 
which meant safety, but of taking a League path which meant taking 
great risks and acting in a situation which had terribly deteriorated, in 
the hopes that war might be averted by taking a strong stand against 
it, or of taking the Chamberlain path, which was not one of risks but 
one of certainty, or retreat step by step because each step did not seem 
worth fighting for until Great Britain was in the position of a second- 
rate Power, or if a stand were taken at some point, a completely 
disastrous war, because then she would be standing alone because of her 
previous selfishness. If this could be brought home to the public then 
it might be possible to get the uprising of public opinion which was 
needed. 


Lorp Cecit said that he thought the question of limited commit- 
ments could be met by a firm agreement as to what should be done 
when the crisis arose. The Covenant contained the provision that 
when a crisis arose the Members of the League should meet to decide 
what exactly should be done. 

He did not think that the idea of going to the present Government 
and getting them to give up their Ottawa Agreements would be easy 
to carry out. He quite agreed, however, that something in the nature 
of economic appeasement was essential to any policy of general peace. 

He thought that to unite what President Roosevelt so rightly 
called the peace-loving Powers the best instrument, and the least 
- liable to misunderstanding, would be the League. It was certainly 
true that a common effort should be made either through the League 
or through an alliance. 

The lecturer considered that to say that the League had been 
destroyed by the Versailles Treaty frightfully exaggerated the situation. 
It would certainly have been better to have had the League quite 
separate from the Versailles Treaty. He had always disliked that 
treaty, had protested against it at the time, and particularly against 
the money clauses, which he had always found unreal and oppressive. 
But certainly they had had nothing to do with the present situation. 
It would be more true to say that the Germans could never forgive 
the fact that they had been defeated. Most Powers who had been 
defeated had felt the same, and little could be said against them on this 
score. What could be said against them was that they were taking 
steps to re-establish their position in the world which might very well 
lead to an outbreak of another general war. The lecturer complained 
most bitterly of the Germans that, even though they had suffered 
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injustices, they had not used the League to redress their grievances 
when they became members. On the contrary, when, at the Dis- 
armament Conference, they had not got their way in just the manner 
in which they desired it, they had left the Conference. 

Finally, the first speaker believed in power politics. In one sense 
everybody believed in power, because if one wished to make a cause 
prevail one must have the necessary power behind it; but what the 
first speaker had meant by power was guns and ships and aeroplanes. 
He should study the views of Napoleon I, who had said with great 
confidence that in his view four-fifths of victory depended not on those 
things, but on the moral considerations, the imponderables. Unless 
this was realised, it would never be possible for anyone to understand 
the first thing about international politics. The people who disre- 
garded such considetations were not realists, they were a very curious 
type of idealist, a type of idealist who believed in the ideal of material 
force and nothing else. 
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III. THE Most Hon. THE MARQUESS oF LOTHIAN, C.H. 


THERE is an old saying, which is worth remembering in 
difficult times like these, that there are two very bad counsellors 
for man: one is fear and the other is hatred. We very soon lose 
our perspective and our judgment if we begin to listen to the whisp- 
erings of either of those enemies of mankind. 

This is the third discussion, and Professor Toynbee and Lord 
Cecil have made the addresses which preceded this. I have had 
an opportunity of looking at them. I think that Professor 
Toynbee’s paper was rather pessimistic, and I thought Lord 
Cecil’s paper, although very interesting, did not really probe down 
to the ultimate facts which have got to be taken into account if 
we are to understand why it is we find ourselves in our present 
position and what is really the way forward. 

Iam going to begin witha little history. I always feel that my 
opinions have got some solid foundation when they are grounded 
in history and are less liable to be swayed by the emotions, 
passions and prejudices of the contemporary world. Moreover, 
I do not think you can see the present position fairly without just 
weighing for a moment the origins and outcome of the last war, 
because what is going on now is in great measure a corrective of 
some of the things that were done at the end of it. 

The Treaty of Versailles, as you all remember, was based on 
the thesis of the sole guilt of Germany. There was a clause in 
that Treaty which compelled Germany to admit her guilt, and it 
was from that admission of guilt that the legalistic French mind 
justified a great many of the decisions which have since been 
operating in Europe. I am not going to argue the War-guilt case 
here and now, except to express my own conviction, having read 
a great many books about the origins of the War, that the doctrine 
of the sole guilt will not hold water at all. If anyone wants to 
study that question in the briefest possible compass I commend 
them to an extraordinarily interesting report published in the 
American Historical Review, of January last, which is to be 

1 Address given at Chatham House on March 24th, 1938; Mr. Clement 
Jones, C.B., in the Chair, 
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found in this Institute. The report was compiled by a 
committee of four German historians and four French historians, 
who for some years have been engaged, partly by corre- 
spondence and partly by direct meetings, in trying to reach as 
many agreed conclusions as possible as to the diplomatic quarrels 
which have divided France and Germany for the last hundred 
years, with the object of getting the history books of both 
countries freed from the grosser perversions of fact and nearer to 
something like a common view of what actually happened. You 
may have very different opinions as to the degree of responsi- 
bility, but if you read this report you will see that the simple 
view upon which the Versailles Treaty was juridically founded, 
and which most people still believe, does not now hold water. 

Of course the War was just an episode, a very important 
episode, in the collision of forces which go to make up human 
history. It was partly the result of a conflict which has re- 
appeared since the War, the conflict between what are called 
the late comers andthe early comers, the Haves and the Have-Nots. 
Germany then, as now, was a late comer. It was partly the out- 
come of the historic conflict between Slav and Teuton for control 
over or predominant influence in the Balkans. It was partly the 
result of anarchy in Europe, the division of Europe into seventeen 
sovereign States, a division which the League of Nations was 
intended to overcome, because the fundamental thesis under- 
lying the League of Nations is that it is impossible to end war 
unless we begin to get unity and some collective reign of law in 
the world. Finally, the most immediately decisive cause of the 
War was the military time-table. The reason why, following 
the ultimatum which Austria sent to Serbia after the assassin- 
ation of Franz Ferdinand, to the surprise of everybody and without 
anybody deliberately pressing the button for it, the whole world 
was plunged into war in less than fourteen days is to be found 
in the military time-table which anarchy imposed on Europe in the 
unsettled conditions of that time. There is no option, therefore, 
but to dismiss the doctrine of the sole guilt of Germany for the 
War. 

Coming now to the Versailles period, you will find that what 
happened at Paris was two fundamentally contradictory things. 
On the one hand, there was the peace settlement made by the 
victorious democracies, and believe me democracies can get as 
wrong-headed about foreign affairs as anybody else, especially 
after having been influenced for four years by war-time propa- 
ganda. Asa result of the beliefs we all had at that time about the 
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origins of the War there was a very stiff Peace Treaty. I do not 
think anybody disputes that now. Germany lost all her colonies 
and all her foreign investments, one seventh of her European 
territory was taken away, she was unilaterally disarmed, the 
Rhineland was demilitarised and quite fantastic reparations were 
placed upon her back. There are few people who to-day think 
the Treaty was a perfectly fair and balanced interpretation of the 
Fourteen Wilsonian Points upon which the Armistice was signed. 
That was one side of what happened in 1919, a stiff treaty of 
peace. The other was the aspect of the settlement which has 
mostly filled the mind of Great Britain, the attempt to bring into 
being a new international order represented by the League of 
Nations, whereby we were to substitute pacific means for the 
solution of international disputes for warlike means, to create a 
system of orderly investigation before nations would be justified 
in resorting to war, and to create a system of economic sanctions 
to compel use of these pacific methods for investigating and 
settling international disputes, before there was resort to war. 

Those were the two main results of the War. But what is not, 
I think, generally realised is that what followed the War was far 
more fatal, at any rate in its consequences for Europe, than what 
was actually done at Versailles. Because, whatever you may say 
about the Big Three, Lloyd George, Wilson and Clemenceau, 
they were wiser men than perhaps most people would now admit, 
and they knew quite well that they were imposing upon Germany 
terms of peace which would have to be revised. It was impos- 
sible in their view to be more moderate at that time because the 
Peace Conference consisted of some twenty nations excited by 
four years of fighting and bitter losses, misled, if you like, by 
war-time propaganda, and there was no possibility of re-educating 
the democracies in the six months which lay between the Arm- 
istice and the signing of the Peace Treaties. But they did provide 
means which they believed would bring about a revision of the 
Versailles terms in our time. Indeed, in recommending the Cov- 
enant to the plenary session of the Peace Conference, Woodrow 
Wilson made it quite clear that in his view one of the first duties 
of the League would be to undertake the revision of the work 
then being done at Paris. 

There were three instruments for bringing about revision, and 
every one of these was, in fact, wrecked by the subsequent with- 
drawal of the United States from Europe. The first was the 
League of Nations itself. The United States, the most powerful 
single nation in the world and fundamentally the most neutral- 
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minded, was expected to be a leader in the new system repre- 
sented by the League. Yet her influence both for security and 
for revison disappeared with her rejection of membership of the 
League. The second was the Treaty of Guarantee to France by 
England and the United States. I remember very well the dis- 
cussion which preceded that agreement. Clemenceau came to 
Lloyd George and Wilson and said: “‘ You Anglo-Saxons believe 
in allowing Germany to recover. You believe in this new-fangled 
institution the League of Nations which we Frenchmen have not 
much confidence in as security. We believe that the Germans 
are much safer people dead than alive, and that the best way of 
securing the peace of the world against a renewal of war by 
Prussia is to divide it up, at any rate to separate the Rhineland 
from the rest of Prussia.’”’ That was the thesis put to the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers by M. Tardieu at the beginning of the Conference 
when he was acting for M. Clemenceau. When the British and 
the American delegates said that such a solution would only make 
a renewal of war eventually inevitable and that the line of equality 
was the only possible foundation on which to build peace, 
Clemenceau said: ‘‘ You may beright.”’ “‘ But,’’ he added, “look 
at the risks you are asking us to take. You say allow Germany 
after a certain period back into the comity of nations. We, 
France, are a nation of forty million people. The Germans even 
with the new frontiers are sixty-five millions, and they have a far 
greater industrial equipment. Unless all history is wrong, they 
will have a feeling of révanche against those who conquered them 
in this war. It is only fair, if you want us to take the risk of 
allowing them to recover, that you should share that risk. You 
ought to give, both of you, a guarantee to France that you will 
come to our assistance in the event of unprovoked aggression by a 
recovered Germany.’ Lloyd George and Wilson both said that 
they thought that was a perfectly fair proposal, and they said they 
would invite their countries to give a joint guarantee to that effect. 
If the joint guarantee had been given it would have meant, on 
the one hand that France would have been given security and that 
it would have been possible for her to look more tolerantly on 
Germany, and, on the other, that the United States and Great 
Britain would have been able to say to France: “‘ You must 
treat the German Republic fairly and justly because unless you 
do we will not continue our guarantee.’’ But, as you know, that 
guarantee fell to the ground. The third instrument of revision 
was the Reparations Commission, which was to be so constituted 
that it had two nations in favour of low reparations and two for 
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high reparations with an American as the chairman with the 
casting vote. One of the duties imposed on the Reparations 
Commission was to inform the Governments, after two years, 
what they estimated Germany’s capacity to pay to be. Lloyd 
George and Wilson at any rate believed that as the war temper 
died down the facts would gradually penetrate the consciousness 
of the nations and that the Reparations Commission, because it 
had to consider what Germany’s capacity to pay really was, 
would be able to bring about in the first place a reduction 
of reparations to a reasonable figure and secondly to establish 
a relationship between reparations and War Debts. It may 
interest you to remember that Mr. Keynes estimated, just after 
the end of the War, that the maximum Germany could pay was 
two thousand million pounds. That was the official Treasury 
estimate. 

When the United States withdrew the whole of the machinery 
for revision collapsed. This to my mind is the most dynamic and 
tragic fact in the whole history, and hardly a citizen of the United 
States, then or now, understands the consequences of the events 
which culminated in the decision of the Senate in 1920. For 
this I do not wish, especially considering the responsibility other 
nations also bear for present conditions, to blame the United States, 
for the reason that Woodrow Wilson expected the United States 
to do something greater than any nation had ever done in its 
history, namely, that a nation secure, educated for more than a 
century in the theory of isolation and non-commitment, living 
three thousand miles away, should remain permanently com- 
mitted to taking part in the quarrels of Europe and to protecting 
the frontiers of Europe. I do not think it was surprising that the 
United States, for that and other reasons, rejected the obligation. 
But nobody can understand why we are in our present position 
unless they realise how catastrophic was the result of the with- 
drawal of what was really the fundamental foundation upon which 
the whole Peace Settlement was based, namely the co-operation 
of the United States in the rehabilitation of Europe and the 
creation of a new system of international relations in the League 
of Nations. As soon as the United States withdrew from 
participation in the League, as soon as the Treaty of Guarantee to 
France lapsed, because when America withdrew we most un- 
fortunately withdrew also, until we offered it again at the end of 
1921, when it was too late, as soon as the Reparations Commission 
failed to get its American chairman, France fell back upon her 
original policy and said: ‘“‘ The essential basis upon which I 
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accepted the Peace Settlement with its provision for the recovery 
of Germany, namely the guarantee of my security by the United 
States and Great Britain, has disappeared. I therefore have no 
option but to fall back on my original intention of trying to keep 
Germany down until I get my guarantee given back to me.” 
So she built up her system of alliances in Eastern Europe, the 
main purpose of which was to enforce the Treaty of Versailles, 
especially by the unilateral disarmament of Germany and the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland, which left Germany militarily 
at her mercy and was the real basis of European peace during all 
the years when the League was at its zenith. 

Now again I do not blame France for that. I think she was 
faced with the most terrible decision when the United States and 
Great Britain withdrew. The responsibility lies rather on us and 
America, who did not fulfil the promises we had made toher. But 
the result was fatal. First came the alliances. Then Poincaré 
overthrew Briand and rejected the unilateral guarantee tardily 
offered by Lloyd George, in order to go into the Ruhr to enforce 
payment of reparations, and to try to bring about the separation 
of the Rhineland from the rest of Germany, and in order to try to 
prove to Germany that she could never escape from the Versailles 
system. Then the Reparations Commission, with the control now 
in French hands, so far from being an instrument which could be 
used to revise reparations, became an instrument for collecting the 
maximum reparations, until finally events at the time of the great 
depression of 1931 ended reparations altogether. You then had 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s great effort to bring about an appease- 
ment which culminated in the Locarno Treaty. But the Locarno 
Treaty was never followed up. And it could never have been a 
lasting basis of peace because it rested on the assumption that 
Germany would be willing indefinitely to accept a position in which 
she was disarmed while her neighbours were armed and her 
frontier was to be left open so that at any moment she might 
have to endure, without being able to resist it, a new invasion 
of the Ruhr. Whatever you may think about subsequent 
events, no sensible people can believe that such an arrangement 
was voluntarily accepted by Germany as part of a permanent 
and normal international system. You can imagine what we 
would have said had we been put in that position. Finally, what 
really killed the Disarmament Conference was the unwillingness 
of France to agree to disarmament or to agree to any rearmament 
by Germany unless she was given in an effective form the guar- 
antee of security originally represented by the Anglo-American 
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guarantee. The British guarantee in the Locarno Treaty she 
treated as inadequate because we were at that time disarmed. 
Finally, you had the disastrous action, as I think it, of Sir John 
Simon in revising the preliminary agreement about disarmament 
made in the spring of 1933 between Germany and the allies, 
when he went to Geneva in October and proposed that effective 
movement towards disarmament should be postponed for four 
years in order to give Germany a period of what was then 
called trial, and M. Paul-Boncour jumped up and said: “ Yes, 
and at the end of four years what we do must depend on the 
political circumstances of the time.” This it was which pre- 
cipitated the final withdrawal of Germany from the League of 
Nations and gave her an excuse for rearmament contrary to the 
Treaty. So that the withdrawal of the United States was really 
a far more serious thing for Europe than the Treaty of Versailles 
itself, because instead of the terms of the Treaty being revised, 
it meant that their effect was immensely intensified and prolonged. 
The outcome was far worse than anything contemplated by the 
Big Four at Paris. 

We ought to face honestly the main result of all that history. 
I do not think there is any doubt that its main outcome was the 
triumph of Herr Hitler and the National Socialist régime. No- 
body who had contacts with Stresemann during those years, still 
more with Briining, will forget the way in which they came 
and said: ‘“‘ Unless you make some concession to- the Republic 
now, nothing can prevent Germany yielding to those who 
say that you can get nothing from the Allies by appeals to 
justice. You can only get your freedom by strength and vio- 
lence.” Briining came over and over again, but for various 
reasons, quite easy to understand, nothing was done. And 
therefore there eventually came into being a régime which 
believes that the method of attaining not only internal unity 
and strength, but also all international ends, is force. 
Yet the hideous internal persecution and repression of all 
who will not bow to the régime is, in great measure, only the 
outcome of the persecution and repression which were inflicted 
on Germany for fifteen years from outside. That is the psycho- 
logical explanation of recent events. Nothing will convince me 
that what is going on in Germany represents the normal attitude 
of the normal German. Germany is in an unnatural pathological 
state as a result of the history of the last twenty years. It 
convinced Germans, or the mass of them, that the Hitler thesis 
was right, that what counted in international affairs was not the 
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sincerity or the rightness of your claims, but your power to secure 
what you wanted by your own discipline, strength and force. 

In my view the fundamental things which have undermined 
the authority of the League have been two. First, that its 
principles, such as respect for treaties and the reign of law, came 
to mean in practice respect for the Treaty of Versailles. You 
could not get people who were suffering from the Treaty of 
Versailles to feel very much respect for an international system 
which rested upon that kind of law. Again, the recent advocacy 
of the League as a system cf collective security, the thesis that no 
nation has the right to alter the status guo by force but only by 
consent, has meant, inasmuch as up to the present none of the 
main elements in the status guo have ever been altered by consent 
and there is really no adequate machinery for bringing it about, 
that collective security implied collective action to maintain the 
status quo, including the Treaty of Versailles. 

The second theory has been that when collective security 
was put to the test most of the League nations were not really 
armed and were not willing to face the risk of war. Let me give 
you some examples. I remember very well both at the time when 
Hitler rearmed in violation of the Treaty of Versailles and when he 
went into the Rhineland, the French, remembering the vanished 
Treaty of Guarantee, came over here and quite naturally said: 
“ This is the last chance for freedom. You have got to act now. 
Will you act ?’’ Andin both cases the British Government, as its 
habit is, discussed the matter with its own supporters, who went 
back to their constituencies for the week-end and sounded public 
opinion. The following Monday morning they. came back and 
said: “‘ Well, it is no use expecting Great Britain to go to war 
about this. Most of our constituents simply say : ‘ Why should 
not the Germans defend their own frontier?’’’ It was the nat- 
ural instinct of the Englishman. There was nothing particularly 
heinous fifteen years after a war in advancing to the edge of your 
own frontier in order to defend it. it meant that the Germans 
did not accept the thesis of the sanctity of treaties if those treaties 
meant that they must accept permanent liability to invasion from 
outside. Then I think you have got to admit that the funda- 
mental reason for the failure in Abyssinia was that most of the 
League Powers were more concerned to deny to Germany the 
right to equality in armaments or to defend her Rhineland 
frontier than to save Abyssinia. That was why the French were 
opposed to resolute action against Italy. They were more con- 
cerned with keeping Germany down with their left hand than 
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with giving security to Abyssinia with their right. If it had not 
been for that German question, I think Mussolini would never 
have started and that, if he had, the League would have been able 
to deal with him, and if we are honest we have to admit that this 
country, while anxious to support the League, was both not 
prepared to risk war and was unprepared for war. Finally I think 
that what I may call the Versailles-League structure made 
negotiations with Germany practically impossible. I will tell you 
why. I have felt for the last three years that the most imperative 
thing was to go and to have a real talk with the Germans as to 
what the basis of a lasting peace should be. Perhaps it was 
because I felt that they had legitimate grievances which had to 
be removed before there could be peace. But I felt also that the 
time to negotiate with Germany was when Hitler was offering 
to be content with an army of two hundred or three hundred 
thousand men or an Air Force half that of France or one third 
of the neighbouring Air Forces, whichever was the smaller. That 
was the time to negotiate. But what stood in the way? That 
Great Britain was committed to the support of the reign of law 
and the sanctity of the Paris system of treaties through the 
League of Nations. It was therefore quite impossible for any 
British Government to go to Hitler and to say: ‘‘ We are prepared 
to agree to this fundamental change, in rearmament or the Rhine- 
land or Austria, or to stand aside if you force the issue,”’ because 
they were committed to defend the status quo under Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and because to agree 
to such changes would have involved them in quarrels with the 
other members of the League. If you consider it you will see 
that that is what made any discussion so difficult. 

Then there is another aspect of the present situation which we 
have got to recognise. The whole post-War attitude of the Allies, 
of the small nations and France and the Great Powers, has been an 
attempt to stem one of the vital forces of history. Nationalism is 
probably the most potent political force of the modern world. It 
has been immensely stimulated in recent years by the challenge of 
Communism. It is proving itself much more powerful than class. 
I think that if you put the two in rivalry, nationalism will always 
defeat class, which is one of the reasons, though not the only reason, 
why Fascism, I think, does in practice beat Communism. Fas- 
cism is not, as the Marxists say, merely the final incarnation of capi- 
talism. It is something far more dynamic. It is nationalism 
protesting against an inadequate status quo. Germany, for the last 
three hundred years, has been thinking and working for her own 
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racial and national unity. Because the Germans were drawn away 
by the will-o’-the-wisp of the Holy Roman Empire, and the Holy 
Roman Emperors did not, like the Kings of France and England, 
coerce their feudal lords into subordination to themselves, and 
so lay the foundations for a united nation, but gave more and more 
power to their feudal lords in order to get money with which 
to prosecute their imperial ambitions in Italy and elsewhere, 
Germany remained until the Napoleonic wars divided into three 
hundred sovereignties, German but separate. The Napoleonic 
wars reduced them to thirty-three. Bismarck used his famous 
phrase about blood and iron when he said of the ineffectiveness 
and divisions of the German Confederation, ‘‘ This division of 
Germany will only be ended by blood and iron. There is no 
other way of doing it.” In the end he fought three wars, one 
of which threw the Habsburgs out of Germany, in order to create 
a German nation. But with the Magyars the Austrian Germans 
were also the dominant force in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
And now Hitler, by methods which we cannot help deploring 
because of the shock they give elsewhere, has at last realised the 
dream of the German people—the dream they have dreamed for 
three hundred years, to be a united people, as Italy is a united 
people, and France is a united people and England is a united 
people and every other race in Europe is a united people except 
the Germans. Thus the whole Versailles Settlement was not 
only “‘ stiff,”” but was turned against what is, I think, the most 
powerful political movement of the time, the urge towards racial 
and national unity. You saw evidence of this underlying 
tendency in 1921, when a plebiscite was held in the Tyrol in which a 
hundred and forty-four thousand voted for union with Germany 
and seventeen hundred against it. In another plebiscite in 
Salzburg a hundred and three thousand voted for union with 
Germany and eight hundred against it. Almost the last act of 
Chancellor Briining was to say : “‘ Give me the Anschluss and I may 
be able to save my country from yielding to the National 
Socialists.”” And that was denied because of a manceuvred political 
decision by the International Court at the Hague. So that I 
cannot help feeling that we (by we I mean the dominant 
Allied Powers) are largely responsible for the situation that 
confronts us to-day. If another war comes and the history of it 
is ever written, the dispassionate historian a hundred years hence 
will say not that Germany alone was responsible for it, even if she 
strikes the first blow, but that those who mismanaged the world 
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I say this unpalatable thing because I think it is necessary to a 
balanced view and is a corrective to the natural instinct of hatred 
and indignation which springs up when we see what is going on. 
Now I come to what really interests everybody to-day: What 
are we going todonow? Personally I think that a fundamentally 
new situation has been created by the incorporation of Austria 
in National Socialist Germany. I have long thought it was 
inevitable, especially as the only alternative, a Danubian feder- 
ation, was blocked, though I did not think it was inevitable that it 
should be done in the violent way in which it has been done. I do 
not think it is worth discussing who was responsible for recent 
events. There is no doubt that Hitler and his party were deter- 
mined sooner or later to absorbthe Germans of Austria and whether, 
if Schuschnigg had played his cards better, it might have been pos- 
sible to arrive at a slower and gentler method I will leave the 
historian to decide. But you can now say that the fundamentals 
of the German case, the unity of the German people in a strong 
independent state, fundamentals which it was extraordinarily 
difficult to get recognised by consent, have now been won by rapid 
and unilateralaction. The remaining questions, the small German 
minorities, the colonial question, the economic problem, are, I 
think, matters which can be and ought to be settled by negotia- 
tion. Moreover I think that the rest of the world is now quite 
willing to negotiate about these matters provided it is able to feel 
that an agreed settlement of them will mean a lasting peace. Of 
course the corporation of Austria in Germany by this totalitarian 
method, with its instant transformation of Austria into part of the 
German military system, makes a fundamental strategic change in 
the strategic position in Europe. It gives to Germany a strategic 
and economic dominance in Central Europe which she did not 
have before and which nothing that anybody can do now can 
alter. But the question which I ask myself, and which I know 
a lot of you are asking yourselves, is this : Hitler has adopted the 
method of altering the status quo by the unilateral use of his 
strength. Up to the present his objective has been justifiable. 
It has concerned only Germans, except for the miserable minor- 
ities in Germany and Austria. Other nations have done so also, 
Japan in the Far East, Italy in Abyssinia and Spain, with far less 
justification. Is it possible to stop that method with the momen- 
tum behind it which the success it has gained has given it, 
unless the rest of the world is ready to say that there is a limit 
beyond which they are willing and equipped to accept the 
challenge of war? That is what we have to face now. Can 
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you convince those who have practised this violent method 
of bringing about perhaps overdue changes that the day has 
come when they must abandon that method and return to the 
method of negotiation on the understanding that negotiation 
will be honest and fair, unless you can convince them that 
the democracies of the world are prepared to face war rather 
than see the world transformed bit by bit, inch by inch, by the 
method of power politics. The difficulty is that that card is the 
card which every democracy in the world is most reluctant to 
play. It is the card which every democratic government finds 
it most difficult to play because it knows that it cannot enter a 
war unless it has got a united country behind it. Yet the issue 
is bound to arise for the reason that so long as nations insist on 
maintaining their sovereignity and are unwilling to federate, the 
ultimate instruments for dealing with international affairs will 
remain power politics and war, and it is quite clear nobody is pre- 
pared to federate to-day. 

I think it is true that the only argument which will induce 
the dynamic totalitarian régimes to return to what you might call 
constitutional methods of international intercourse is the con- 
viction that if they attempt to get what is unjust by power 
politics they will find themselves confronted by what every one of 
them is most afraid of, world war. There is not a government in 
the world which would dream of starting a world war, for the 
reason that nobody can tell what its outcome would be, except 
that any régime which enters the next world war will certainly 
not be in power at the end of it. Therefore the question we have 
to answer is whether there is any way in which the method of 
altering the status quo by power politics or war—a method for 
the return to which we must bear some measure of responsi- 
bility—can be stopped in any other way than by being willing 
to accept the challenge of resisting it, if need be, by war, while 
providing a just and alternative method of revision by pacific 
means. 

We are in a much more difficult position to-day than we were 
a few years ago, for the reasons which I have given. I think we 
have squandered the authority of the League by trying to use 
collective security for purposes which were fundamentally unjust, 
for denying its natural rights to Germany. While we were 
doing this five of the Great Powers have gone outside the 
League, and a good many more members, while still members of it, 
are clearly going to remain neutral if they can if war comes. 
Therefore if there is going to be any collective resistance to 
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further attempts at what is called aggression, it can only be if 
the nations, members of the League and otherwise, concerned to 
resist aggression, enter into quite specific military obligations 
and get the General Staffs to advise them as to the points at 
which their action will be effective and the points at which their 
common action cannot be effective. The first step will estimate 
accurately what our real military strength is and that of our 
associates as opposed to potential aggressors. The second is to 
use it for purposes which have a universal appeal. If Great 
Britain pursues a policy purely concerned with its own national 
interest every other nation in the world will tend to do the same, 
and the way will be open for alterations in the status quo by the 
methods of power politics, because there will be no collective 
action against them. I do not think you will get the Dominions, 
you certainly will not get much friendly support from the 
United States, unless you can convince public opinion (and you 
have got to get the support of the Left as well as the Right 
at home to get a united country) that your policy will not 
only protect the British Commonwealth, but does lead towards a 
new and better international order. And it is much more difficult 
to do that to-day than it was a few years ago, because the League 
has squandered so much of its authority, partly in refusing the just 
claims of Germany and partly in offering ineffective resistance to 
aggression elsewhere. 

There are two questions which are in the forefront of people’s 
minds to-day : Czechoslovakia and Spain. I do not think I need 
discuss the practical difficulties of the Czechoslovakian problem. 
They have been discussed at length in the newspapers and I think 
in this hall. The fundamental difficulty is that while Czecho- 
slovakia geographically has a good natural frontier it is now 
almost the only racially heterogeneous State left in Europe 
to-day. Switzerland is the only other case. It has, therefore, 
elements of disintegration within itself unless its minority prob- 
lems are handled both justly and firmly. If Czechoslovakia 
had only set itself up at the beginning on Swiss lines, as was 
suggested at Paris, things would be very different now. I have 
not had time, this afternoon, to study the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion,’ but, as far as I can understand, what he says is that while 
Great Britain will honour the so-called ‘“‘ Leamington obligations,” 
that is the guarantee to France and Belgium against unprovoked 
aggression, the defence of the British Commonwealth, and its 
alliances with Portugal, Iraq and Egypt, it must keep a free hand 

1 Of March 24th, 1938. 
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as to the extent to which it can live up to what may be called 
general League principles in the rest of Europe, because the test 
in each case is the circumstances and the degree of effective power 
the League can exert. As regards Czechoslovakia, he says that 
he will not accept any new commitments, but that he cannot say 
that in the event of unprovoked aggression Great Britain will not 
gotowar. That is, I think, in substance what he has said. And 
I confess I do not see that he could have said anything else to-day. 

Spain is much more difficult. I had three days not very long 
agoin Rome. Therefore you will not class me among the experts, 
though there are many people who go three days to a place and 
then come and talk asif they were experts. But the impressions 
that I formed were these. Italy wants peace—that is, the mass 
of the Italian people. They are tired of adventure. I think that 
to-day they are profoundly worried about the appearance of the 
Germans on the Brenner. And there is nothing that most of 
them would like more than to get back to the old healthy friendly 
relationship with Great Britain. But the policy of Italy is not 
determined by the people, but by one man, a very remarkable 
man, but a man of Napoleonic mind and a man who, since he 
successfully played poker with fifty-two nations and defeated 
them about Abyssinia, has been unable to rid his mind of the 
Napoleonic dream of Empire. He is pursuing to-day in Italy two 
quite contradictory policies. What Italy, on the domestic side, 
really needs is twenty years of “‘ living poor ”’ in order to make up 
its reserves and get the corporative State going and gradually raise 
the standard of living of its people. But its foreign policy in 
Abyssinia, Spain, Libya and so on is using up the resources which 
are really needed for internal reconstruction. My own belief is 
that if you are going to deal with Mussolini you have got to 
convince him that he cannot get Egypt in his lifetime. If you 
convince him of that he may go back to the policy of developing 
Italy and its present possessions and of having real friendship 
with us. But as long as the dream that we can be thrown out of 
the Mediterranean so that Italy becomes our heir in the Eastern 
Mediterranean seems a possibility I do not believe he will abandon 
it voluntarily. Can you convince him that he has no chance of 
getting Egypt in his lifetime? He cannot get it in a single combat 
with ourselves—that is certain. But so long as the democracies 
are weak and divided, and so long as the anti-Comintern Powers 
might intervene, as a whole, in a general international adventure, 
I do not think he will abandon his dream. 

The future depends also very largely on Spain. In Spain I 
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think the policy of non-intervention was fundamentally right— 
that is to say, it was the right policy for the democracies to say 
that the Spanish people must be left to settle their own 
affairs, and that at the end of the war Spain must be a truly 
independent country, free to choose her own policy for herself. 
The root of the trouble in Spain has been the attempt of both 
Communists and Fascists to settle things in their own favour by 
violence, violence applied both internally and from outside. We 
were quite right not to become engaged in this conflict of violent 
political philosophies; but can you be sure that in the event of 
Franco winning, or in the event of the Government winning, 
though that is at the moment much less probable, you will have 
an independent Spanish Government to deal with at the end of 
the war? I think it isa vital British interest, I think it important 
from the point of view of peace, that whoever governs Spain at 
the end of the war should be a genuinely independent government. 
Such a government will pursue a policy which will be in the 
interests of Spain, and not in the interests of anybody else, and 
it will seek peace and good relations with its neighbours. But if 
it pursues a policy in the interests of a group hostile to ourselves, 
it will have a motive for mounting guns near Algeciras, which will 
make Gibraltar untenable in the event of a war in which Spain was 
a belligerent on the other side. If that happened, then the 
possibility of defending Egypt effectively would become by so 
much the less, and the possibility of coming to real terms with 
Mussolini would also become so much the less. The Government 
statement reaffirms its belief in the doctrine of non-intervention 
and expresses its belief that the Italian conversations will lead to 
satisfactory results. I hope they are right. 

There are two other points which I think are worth 
mentioning about the general thesis that now that Germany has 
at last taken back her fundamental rights, we may be able to 
get the world back to the principle of negotiation on League 
lines, as opposed to the methods of power politics. As I have 
said, I think the fundamental basis for doing that is that we 
can convince the totalitarian Powers and others that Great 
Britain is in the last resort prepared to fight and is equipped 
to fight and is prepared to stand air warfare, without quailing, 
for the sake of this principle. Personally I think that the 
adoption of some form of national service for the emergency— 
if possible national service voluntarily undertaken; if that is 
not possible, on the basis of a national register—would have as 
much effect as anything else in convincing the world that the era 
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when everybody has got to go back to negotiation has arrived. 
The Achilles’ heel of this country is doubt as to what would 
happen if you got really effective modern bombing on London. 
Modern bombing means hundreds of bombers making say 
three journeys every twenty-four hours indefinitely on a speci- 
fied objective. You cannot deal with that only by counter- 
attacks. The essential thing is to have your civilian population 
really disciplined and organised, so that you can deal with fire 
and casualties and prevent the roads being blocked by cars and 
foot passengers, and so keep them open for food supplies, fire 
engines, ambulances, road and sewage and cable-mending parties, 
and soon. If you can do that I don’t think air bombing is very 
effective. It will’ probably, therefore, not be treated as an 
important element in war. But, because of the speed of modern 
war, you cannot improvise these arrangements after the war has 
begun. What frightens everybody is the possibility of London 
waking up and finding that it is unable to feed itself because of 
the destruction of its communications. When this doubt dis- 
appears, then you will be able to face threats fearlessly. 

Secondly, I think it is very important to encourage and 
fortify the other democracies, and especially France. It has 
been suggested that if we were willing to make a loan to France 
on condition that she took the drastic steps necessary to put her 
own finances and economic system in order, the capital which 
has now left France would instantly come back, because 
confidence would have been restored. The loan could then be 
immediately repaid, and the influence of France as a stabilising 
factor in Europe would be immensely increased. 

Now one final word about pacifism. I think Mr. Gandhi has 
said the best thing about pacifism. He has said that if you are 
a pacifist because you are frightened of the suffering involved in 
fighting for your country, it is far better you should get into 
uniform and fight for its freedom. But he also thinks that the 
only thing which in the long run is going to end war is non-violent 
resistance, and that is a more painful and more difficult, even if 
more effective, method than war. It is not non-resistance. It 
is resisting non-violently. He gave me the illustration of 
Abyssinia, if the Abyssinians had reached the point, which no 
nation has yet reached, that they had been able to go to the 
frontier when the Italians were about to cross it and say: ‘‘ You 
have no right in this country. You are committing a wrong. 
We are not going to resist you violently because we do not believe 
that in the long run peace comes from violence. Violence breeds 
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violence. But we are going to resist you to the end non-violently. 
No Abyssinian man, woman or child will render you any 
assistance, will do labour for you or sell or give you food or 
render you any co-operation in the wrong you are committing. 
Though you may flay us alive, beat us, machine-gun us and 
destroy us, none of us will co-operate with you in your crime. 
We will resist you to the end. The only service we will render 
you is to nurse you when you are sick, because we must prove 
to you and to ourselves that we love you and do not hate you.”’ 
Now, that is a very high gospel. There is no nation in the world 
which is near practising it. But Mr. Gandhi thinks that when 
nations reach that point war will end upon earth, and not before. 

I do not want to end these considerations of what has happened 
during the last few weeks on a pessimistic note. I feel a good deal 
more cheerful than I have for the last year or two, for the reason 
that I believe Great Britain is at last beginning to find its purpose 
and its soul. It is coming to realise that collective security and 
collective justice are inseparable, and that if you do not have the 
one you cannot have the other. I think, personally, that if you 
can convince the world on the one hand that there is a practical 
way of getting collective justice, without war, as there has not 
been for the last fifteen or twenty years, and, on the other, that 
resort to war or power politics for unjust purposes, or with- 
out having exhausted the alternative methods, will be pre- 
vented by nations who are ready to face war for the purpose, 
it will be possible once more to put substance behind the 
League ideal. In a revived League the most important mem- 
bers of the Council would obviously be the seven big Powers. 
In an armed world it is the Great Powers who are equipped 
to wage modern war, who are going to be the leaders. They 
are the United States, Germany, Russia, Japan, Italy, France 
and Great Britain. With them would be associated a proper 


sprinkling of the smaller Powers to prevent dictatorship by the - 


big Powers. If such a Council could be brought into being, 
even with no automatic obligation to take sanctions, there would 
be no risk of world war. But, if it is to come into being, it is 
essential to create confidence that justice can be done as well 
as security given. That is only possible if you establish as the 
basis of a revived League the principle that in every international 
issue, the first requirement must be impartial third-party advice 
as to what the solution should be. I do not think that arbitration 
can be final, because execution depends upon the sovereign States, 
until they are willing to federate. But, as in the case of a Royal 
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Commission, the nations must be given the results of impartial 
investigation and practical proposals before they come to con- 
clusions. So, on the whole, despite the undeniable risks and 
dangers of the present time, despite the fact that a serious crisis 
may be necessary before we can make a fresh start to apply 
League principles, I am not pessimistic about the future, because 
the fundamental obstruction to the League in the past, its inability 
or refusal to do justice to Germany, has at last been removed by 
Germany herself. The danger to-day is that because the rest of 
the world has forced her into getting her rights by the method of 
violence, and because she is now under a constitution admirably 
adapted for the use of violence, the momentum of her past will 
carry her farther, and also her associates, and make her issue a 
challenge which can only be stopped by a general war. Whether 
that tragedy can be averted depends, I believe, very largely on 
whether we make the moral and material preparations necessary 
to convince everybody that we are, in the last resort, prepared 
to face it. But if on our own chosen ground we do face it, I 
think we shall bring into being the foundations of the new world 
order we have all dreamed of, without war, because the farther 
the dictatorships go in repressing opinion and minorities in their 
own countries, and in attempting to dominate or restrict the 
freedom of others, the greater will their own inner weakness 
become, and the more formidable will be the external opposition 
they will create. 
Summary of Discussion. 

PROFESSOR TOYNBEE said that he agreed with everything which 
the lecturer had said. Perhaps the most important question to consider 
was that of “momentum,” which had been mentioned by Lord 
Lothian in connection both with Hitler in Central Europe and with 
Mussoliniin Spain. This “momentum” on the German and Italian side 
had certainly been in part, and indirectly, created by the other Great 
Powers. The Powers suffering from a sense of inferiority had reached the 
belief that nothing would avail them but forceful methods, and towards 
this end they had organised themselves in a way which the democratic 
nations had not yet dreamed of following. Certainly the Anschluss of 
Austria would give to Germany almost that national unity which Italy, 
France and Great Britain had long since taken for granted as their own 
natural right. On the other hand, it would be seen from a glance at the 
map that a momentum which had now given Germany the unity of 
seventy or eighty millions of Germans would swing her on, quite prob- 
ably, to building up an immense Central European Empire based on 
a German ascendancy over non-German peoples. During the last few 
weeks Europe had seen a German Mitileleuropa visibly growing under 
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its eyes. She had seen Poland drawn towards it; Hungary and 
Yugoslavia were likely to follow; and even Italy was now nailed on the 
Brenner. In spite of all the efforts of the British Government to 
detach Italy from the Axis at the thirteenth hour and bring her back 
to the Stresa policy, the speaker believed that she was now Germany’s 
prisoner. Then Italian policy in Spain had also come within sight 
of its goal in the last weeks. Could Great Britain afford not to try to 
arrest that momentum? The speaker believed that she could not 
without ceasing to play the réle which she had played in Europe for so 
many centuries—the rdle of a Great Power. It would be seen that 
really the origin and basis of the British Empire was that this was the 
payment which Great Britain had received from the nations of Europe 
for taking very heavy responsibilities for maintaining their liberties. 
The very enviable position which she had enjoyed, in this respect, 
at the end of the Great War had been thrown away by the injustices 
which she had allowed to happen during the twenty years since the War. 
Now she would have to decide whether or not to retire from business as 
an incompetent trustee; and, if she did retire, the liberties of Europe 
would quickly disappear. Already some of the small nations whom she 
had kept free through holding the balance of power in Europe might 
be seen gravitating in fear towards the stronger Powers. Instead of 
these small nations rewarding Great Britain by allowing her to hold the 
British Empire, as a gratuity for her guardianship of the liberties of 
Europe, these smaller nations would, probably, if Hitler’s intended 
system gathered such momentum that it came true, be compensated 
by Hitler, for the forfeiture of their liberties to Germany, by the gift 
of some part of Europe’s vast colonial Empire, which was now held by 
four little nations (as they would then be) in the West of Europe. It 
was desperately important for Great Britain to maintain, not so much 
her territory and Empire (for in a sense these were a small thing) as that 
social and moral climate which her policy as a Great Power had 
hitherto produced and maintained all over the world. If she meant to 
preserve this, she could not afford to renounce her responsibility for 
the liberties of Europe. 

Germany was now approaching the point where justice would 
have been done and where injustice on her part might begin. To 
arrest Germany’s momentum at this point would mean taking enormous 
risks; but this was the penalty, the heavy penalty, to be paid for our 
having made so many mistakes during the past twenty years; and 
it was a penalty from which Great Britain could not escape. 


GENERAL ASPINALL-OGLANDER said that it had been a great 
pleasure to hear the lecturer speak not only about what Great Britain 
ought to do, but what she was at this moment equipped and able to do, 
before attempting to cry ‘‘ Halt ” to the dictators and bring them back 
from forceful methods to negotiation. During previous debates a great 
deal had been said about what should be done without any reference 
to what could be done. It was dangerous to talk about what should be 
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done without considering the utter unreadiness of Great Britain for 
war to-day. In time of war, or even of crisis, it had been proved many 
times that diplomacy without adequate strength behind it was bankrupt, 
that bluff was most unsafe, and that policy must never be allowed to 
outstrip one’s military preparations. In other words in time of crisis 
it was necessary to cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth. 

How much cloth had Great Britain to-day? Only a short time ago 
she had been pursuing a policy of unilateral disarmament, and the 
Empire had been going in for the most outrageous exhibition of strip- 
tease ever seen. Lord Hailsham had said that it looked as though the 
only defence for chastity was complete nudity. In those days anyone 
who asked for rearmament had been called a war-monger or a war- 
profiteer. A little later, after the disastrous humiliations which had 
been the result of this policy, the whole procedure had been reversed, 
and it had been decided, not without opposition, that rearmament was 
necessary. The country had been told it would take us four or five 
years and would cost fifteen hundred million pounds. Last week it 
had been stated that that sum would not suffice, but that a great deal 
more would have to be spent. To-day only one fifth of the original 
estimate had been spent. The start had been made from scratch. 
The time so far had been principally spent in building and equipping 
factories, manufacturing machinery, supplying machine tools and 
training skilled workers. The actual supply of machines for the Air 
Force and armaments for the Army was only just beginning. Great 
Britain was still lamentably unready for war, yet those who had most 
criticised the policy of rearmament and its supporters had now turned 
themselves into war-martyrs, and were attacking those who had 
foreseen some of the dangers which now face us by calling them Do- 
Nothings or ‘‘ the Shiver Sisters.” 

Fortunately the Navy was, as ever, beyond reproach, but the days 
had passed when the Navy alone could keep Great Britain inviolate. 
Unfortunately it was common knowledge that our preparations against 
air attack were incomplete, and London, the heart of the Empire, the 
home of a quarter of the population of Great Britain, was the most 
vulnerable point in the whole world. Concerning British offensive 
power in the air, an eminent authority on flying matters, himself a 
supporter of the Government, had said in the House of Commons 
last week that Germany already had twice as many aeroplanes as Great 
Britain, and that her monthly output of ’planes was three hundred and 
fifty, while Great Britain’s had not yet reached a hundred. Also the 
latter did not possess a single bomber capable of flying to Berlin and 
back. The best that the Government spokesman had been able to say 
in reply was that the Government hoped that in twelve months time 
Britain’s machines would be “‘ up to a comparative standard with those 
of other countries.’”” Only so much; and only after twelve months ! 
The Army, comparatively speaking, was not ready for war. It was 
still twenty thousand below its small normal peace-time establishment. 
The last week had been one of acute crisis, which one might have 
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hoped would bring thousands of young unemployed men of goodwill to 
the colours. Mr. Hore-Belisha had said that it had been a record 
recruiting week, the biggest number of recruits in one week since 1918. 
The figures had been put in the front page of The Times for all the 
dictators to see. The number of recruits was 137 and the figures were 
quoted in detail, including 72 for the Infantry, 1o for the Cavalry, 
3 for the Tanks, 3 for the Foot Guards and 1 for the Army Ordnance. 
When one thought of all the young men waiting outside the Unemploy- 
ment Exchanges, to whom, because Great Britain was a free country, 
the Labour Exchange officers were not even allowed to suggest that 
they would be more happily and usefully employed in serving their 
country than in living on the dole, it made one wonder whether Great 
Britain still deserved to be a great country. In 1914 she had had an 
Expeditionary Force of six divisions ready in every respect for foreign 
service. To-day she might be able to equip two divisions. 

That being the size of our cloth, were we to cut it up at once and 
go out into the rain with a coat only reaching to our waists, or should we 
wait till we had got more cloth, in the belief that we could better 
survive an even heavier storm in a coat that reached to our feet ? 

There were three possible courses; one had been suggested by the 
first speaker in the debate following Lord Cecil’s address; this was, in 
effect, to wait until there was a definite attack on or threat to British 
soil, and then to send the Navy after the aggressors and sink the whole 
damn lot of them! The second course had been greatly advocated. 
It was to throw down the gauntlet to the dictators, to hope that they 
would not have the courage to pick it up, and to trust that if they did 
by any chance pick it up, Great Britain’s good friends the French, 
who had always gone in for national service, and theirrather questionable 
friends the Russians, who were supposed to have a big army though 
they had no generals, would be kind enough to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire and make Great Britain safe for a democracy which she would 
not take the trouble to make safe for herself. The third course which 
the speaker recommended was for the British to keep their heads, to go 
on arming with watchful care and great energy, and to strive to make 
public opinion realise that every man and woman in the country must 
be ready to do something, not only after war had broken out, but now, 
while there was still time, for the defence of their great heritage. There 
was a great deal, including time, on their side. The dictators had their 
own problems. Even they were mortal. The storm, when it came, 
might be heavier, but there was just a chance that the clouds might 
disperse without interference from outside. Collective security, if it 
could be obtained, was most desirable, but it must be real collective 
security, not collective security on the cheap for Great Britain. She 
must play her full part, and before war began. Ifliberty and democracy 
were worth fighting for, surely they were worth the sacrifice entailed 
by preparing in time of peace todefend them. In 1914 the ring had been 
kept for months and months while Great Britain prepared. In 1938 
Hitler had entered Austria in three days. London might get seven 
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minutes. The lesson of the last fortnight was that if Great Britain 
wanted security, she must bring in some form of national service. It 
would do more than anything to make the dictators realise that the 
country was in earnest, and to rally friends to Great Britain’s side. 
It would give new life to the League of Nations. Then not only would 
Great Britain be able to choose the foreign policy which she desired, 
but to support it with the force necessary to ensure that it would 
prevail. 


A MEMBER Said that he had been visiting Central Europe on business 
between 5th and 16th March and had been in Prague on the Friday and 
Saturday of the Austrian moye, in Berlin before that and had returned 
to Germany afterwards. He felt that the present crisis was not a 
short-term matter*but that Great Britain and other countries were in 
the grip of long-term forces which were at work. The Germans had 
asked the speaker quite plainly what Great Britain was prepared to 
fight for. She claimed to believe in certain things, to hold certain 
principles and ideals, but the only criterion of faith was success. For 
the past seven years she had not had a single success. Germany also 
had her ideals and principles in which she believed and she had had 
such astounding success that, imperceptibly, she had passed from what 
was reasonable to what might be very unreasonable. This was 
because, first, the German authorities could not now risk a single 
failure. They must get bigger and better results with at least 95 per 
cent. of apparent support. Secondly, they were now so intoxicated with 
success that cases which had seemed border-line and fit for negotiation 
even a few weeks ago might now be outside such negotiations. Europe 
was now at the stage of a military time-table. Every move Germany 
made was now inade with the collaboration of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force chiefs. Austria had been a brilliant demonstration, but the 
circumstances leading up to it were, in a sense, fortuitous. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had made a speech saying that the smaller nations could not rely 
on the League—this the Germans interpreted as meaning that Great 
Britain had said she would not fight for either Czechoslovakia or 
Austria. France immediately said she would fight for the former. 
Thus, the next German move had to be Austria, as there was no choice. 
Schuschnigg had certainly created the opportunity necessary for 
Hitler by announcing his plebiscite: the speaker had been in Berlin 
at the time and even official opinion there had been that to allow it 
would be disastrous, because Schuschnigg would get something like 
seventy per cent. of success and such a blow to prestige might endanger 
the Nazi system in Germany. Therefore Hitler had acted in a few 
hours and with complete success. The reason why Germany had 
mustered such overwhelming force had not been because of possible 
trouble in Austria but because it had been necessary to ‘‘ put it over 
big ’’ as the Americans would say. 

The difficulty now was that the next coup or coups would have to 
be ‘‘ put over big’”’ too or there would be reaction at home. In this 
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connection Spain became a very important factor. It came into the long- 
term plan of the German General Staff. The present attack in Aragon 
and the Austrian affair were connected. It might be true to say that 
Franco would remove the foreigners from Spain when he had won but 
for a few months they would be there and that would keep France still. 
Thus as soon as Franco won, certain interesting developments in 
Europe would almost certainly take place, which would all be part of 
the German plan. In two years’ time Germany (when she had con- 
solidated her position) would considerably increase her demands to 
Great Britain. Already the colonies were not considered to be a 
matter for bargaining. Germany demanded all her colonies back. 
Later the demands very likely would grow. For the past seven years 
the British Government had tried to isolate every event and deal with 
it on its merits. This was no longer possible. It was impracticable to 
say that a particular case could not be envisaged in advance and then 
when it happened later to muddle through or remain silent. The 
speaker was certain that if the public were told beforehand what the 
future policy would be, and why, they would support it unanimously. 
He was sure the nation would answer a call to national service, but 
charity began at home: the country would want to know what form 
of national service was needed and for what it was required, 7.e. 
against whom and why. The country would not wish to fight an 
election on the mere issue: ‘‘We kept you out of war.” A long 
preparation would be necessary, but if that preparation was started 
now and properly carried out then certainly the country would respond. 


SiR FREDERICK SYKES said that to the latter part of the address 
he could not quite assent. 

He agreed with the second speaker that foreign policy could not 
be effective without strength to back it up. The present situation had 
been brought about not through the fault of any one particular nation 
but by a mélange of forces and during a period in which Great Britain 
had tried consistently to do the right thing, usually in the wrong way. 
Now she had come to the point where she could not unaided exercise 
the predominating influence on affairs which she did during the whole 
of the last century, when with her Navy she had been able to maintain 
the peace of the world. That peace had been challenged, with the 
result which everyone knew. Now, owing to the geographical altera- 
tions which had recently taken place, the lecturer had indicated that 
it had become necessary to come to an arrangement with Germany. 
But did the lecturer really think that any arrangement made with 
Germany by any of the Powers could be relied upon? 

At the end of his address the lecturer had stated that he was not 
pessimistic, and for two reasons: first, because Great Britain was at 
last conscious of the real position, and secondly, because Germany, 
having expanded to the utmost of her state, would now be willing to 
come to some arrangement. Both of these arguments seemed very 
weak. Even yet it was doubtful whether Great Britain did realise 
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the exact position. It would take time and even greater difficulties 
than those already experienced to bring the country to a full knowledge 
of the true state of affairs. Secondly, the speaker did not think that, 
with the best will in the world, Germany could remain where she now 
was. She would be forced by the momentum which had recently 
carried her forward to a greater momentum which she would not be 
able to control. 

Great Britain had made the unfortunate mistake of disarming 
entirely, instead of maintaining parity strength in order to tide matters 
over into a state of peace. After all it was becoming a duel between 
two forms of civilisation : we believed that our form of civilisation was 
the best in the world. It had given more benefits in the last hundred 
years than any other form. We should try to maintain it. Un- 
fortunately the only way of doing this now would be by being exceed- 
ingly strong throughout the whole Empire. To do this, the Govern- 
ment was at last straining every nerve. Some form of national 
service was absolutely vital, if Great Britain were to be really strong 
enough to deal with the present situation. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that she was concerned with the objects, 
not the subjects, of foreign policy—the people. The most important 
factor in a situation like the present was the single people or groups of 
people who ruled nations and their reactions to and upou the people 
whom they ruled. 

It was a very serious matter to-day that among the ruling class 
in Great Britain there was a struggle between sectional interest, which 
admired material success and class domination, a characteristic of the 
totalitarian States, and national interest. This meant that large 
numbers of the ruling class sympathised, for example, with Franco in 
Spain, a policy which was opposed to British interests. Failing the 
ruling class, it was necessary to fall back on the people, where at the 
moment sectional interest, class interest and national interest coincided. 
The people believed in democracy and in the rule of law, and they 
could be relied upon to defend those principles against aggression. 


CoLONEL WALEY COHEN did not think that it was very useful to 
discuss or consider the causes of the Great War. Whatever might 
have been the long-term causes, it was true that in 1914 Germany, by 
the turn of a finger, could have prevented it. 

The real issue which had been mentioned by the lecturer was: 
Was it time to put the brake on? The speaker believed that it was. 
Last year he had made a survey of Czechoslovakia. He had been 
impressed by three things: first, the capacity of that country for 
producing munitions, which was very little less than that of Great 
Britain; secondly, that if the food production in Czechoslovakia were 
controlled by Germany the latter would be completely independent of 
imports; and thirdly, that, therefore, it was now or never. If Czecho- 
slovakia went, then Germany would become too powerful for Great 
Britain and France to resist her. Not only would the British and 
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French think this, but Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia «and Roumania 
would also think the same. 

A good deal had been said about the population of Great Britain. 
The speaker agreed that the people only needed to have the situation 
explained to them to follow any lead which was given. He had 
been speaking during the last ten days with British working men, 
and they had all asked him what the situation was, whether it was 
necessary to fight, and if so why? The speaker suggested that the 
lecturer should go one step farther than his admirable letter written 
the other day advocating national service, and organise some form of 
propaganda throughout the country, stating the position clearly, and 
also what effort it was necessary for the people to make. 


Mr. JULIAN PiccotT said that subsequent speeches had tended 
to ignore the admirable statement made by the second speaker. 

One important point was the exact nature of the next crisis. Did 
people expect that Herr Hitler would declare war upon Czechoslovakia ? 
Was it not far more likely that some sort of internal commotion such* 
as civil war would start? There were three and a half million Germans 
in that country and a million Hungarians, two large minorities. There 
was the example of Spain. Surely the technique employed might be 
local risings, and then a German concentration on the frontier without, 
necessarily, a declaration of war—in other words, the danger of outside 
intervention in a civil war, on the one side from the Germans, on the 
other from the allies of the Czechs. It was conceivable that in such 
circumstances France might not run the risk of involving civilisation 
again in a completely final catastrophe. It was even more conceivable 
that Great Britain would find it difficult to say in advance what 
she would do in such a situation. Therefore, perhaps Mr. Chamberlain 
was right in entering into no formal commitment at this stage. 


Major JOURDAIN said that he also had been at the House of Com- 
mons during the afternoon and had been there some ten or eleven 
hours in all during the past few weeks. During that time he had 
heard only one lucid and impressive speech, that delivered by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bristol East. One read English newspapers 
of the right, the centre and the left, but one was not greatly enlightened 
in the matter of foreign affairs. The ordinary British citizen could get 
no clear lead. The lecturer had said that he was not feeling so pessi- 
mistic now because Great Britain was at last finding her soul. The 
speaker wished that he would go to the B.B.C. within the next forty- 
eight hours and repeat the substance of the address which he had just 
delivered. England might then wake up. 


Lorp LOTHIAN said the problems facing Germany would increase 
in proportion as they started to move towards countries where there 
were no German minorities. The problem of the totalitarian States 
always became greater as they expanded. Germany’s great strength 
hitherto had*been that it had had a moral case, if not a legal case, 
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behind each step. It still had grievances to be remedied, but these 
could probably be remedied by negotiation, especially if the prin- 
ciple of third party arbitration were invoked. 

The central question had really been raised by the second speaker 
when he had asked whether it would be better to go out into a shower 
in a short coat or to wait for a long coat to arrive even if it meant going 
out when it was pouring cats and dogs. Assuming that at some 
time it would be necessary to face the momentum of the totalitarian 
Powers, at what point would it be necessary and best to do so? This 
really depended on three factors: they were very difficult to form- 
ulate and estimate without the information which was only at the 
disposal of the Government. 

First, there was the question of armaments, the relative power of 
the country to defend itself and to counter-attack. No one was in a 
position to estimate the constantly varying position about this except 
the General Staff and the Government whom it advised. 

The second varying factor was the strategic position. Great 
Britain had started in the post-War era in a very fine strategic position. 
She had owned and controlled all the major strategic points in the world, 
the Channel, Gibraltar, Cape Town, Suez, Singapore, the Falkland 
Islands. Napoleon had said that all war was a struggle for position. 
If you had position you did not have to fight wars. Many speakers 
had pointed out that the strategic position might begin to go against 
Britain, partly because past allies were being detached either forcibly 
or otherwise, and partly because at the moment an approach was being 
made by rival Powers to certain strategic positions vital to Great 
Britain, the most important of which were Spain and Egypt. Therefore 
in considering which was the time to act it was necessary to consider 
whether the strategic position was changing against you more rapidly 
than rearmament could progress. 

Finally, and parallel to this, it was necessary to consider what other 
nations would co-operate not only by passing resolutions, but by 
contributing effective military and economic strength to the common 
cause. By waiting too long more might be lost on the strategic and 
allied side than might be gained on the armaments side. On the 
other hand by going forward ahead of your armaments and resolution 
you might find that people were relying upon you, as had the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, only to find that when the time came it was necessary to give 
the order to retire instead of to fight because of lack of arms and 
unreadiness to fight. These questions could only be finally resolved by 
Government in full possession of the facts and it placed upon them a 
great responsibility to give the country the right lead at the right time. 

Great Britain was approaching the point where she would have to 
say ‘‘No’”’ if she were ever to get back to the position of negotiation 
instead of yielding to pressure. On the other hand the practical 
question as to when exactly that point would be reached meant 
striking a balance in armaments, strategic position, and allies on each 
side and this could only be done effectively by the Government. 








THE ISSUES IN BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY ' 


IV. R. A. But_er, M.P. 


I UNDERSTAND that this is the fourth of a series of talks on the 
issues in British foreign policy. I have been allowed the privilege 
of scanning the talks which have been given to you on this subject, 
and I should like to say here that I envy their erudition, and I 
envy also their liberty of expression, which is, alas, denied in its 
full extent to an Under-Secretary at the present time. But I am 
at least aided by your generous title, ‘‘ The Issues in British 
Foreign Policy.’’ This aids a member of the Government in 
treating this subject in the wide manner in which my predecessors 
have done in their talks, and it means that I need not be quite so 
literal here among my old friends of Chatham House as one must 
necessarily be in a declaration of immediate steps to be taken, 
that is if I were making a declaration of policy. 

When I glanced at the lectures that have gone before, I was 
reminded of the phrase of a very wise Minister, the Swedish 
Oxenstierna, himself counsellor to a great leader of history, 
who said: “‘I marvel at the unwisdom with which the world is 
governed.”’ This seems to me to be the burden of many of the 
remarks which have been addressed to you previously in this 
series, and I certainly am ready to accept the criticism, or implied 
criticism, of policy which has preceded my remarks, although not 
in every case. I prefer to look at this quotation in a more positive 
way. I prefer to look at it like this, and I believe that was the 
intention of the great statesman: ‘‘ With how little wisdom so 
many human troubles could be avoided.’’ That is very true of 
the task of statesmanship which lies before us to-day. One of 
those who has already spoken to you referred to an example 
of the great effect which British policy could have had if we had 
been able to give more help at an early stage to Dr. Briining in 
Germany, and claimed that this might have avoided the rise 
of the present movement in Germany. I do not wish to develop 
that, but it just gives me an opportunity of making my first 
generalisation. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on April 7th, 1938; Mr, Clement Jones, 
C.B., in the Chair. 
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I want to ask whether we can in fact avoid human forces 
such as we see arising in Germany and other parts of the world 
to-day, and whether we can, as a Government or as a nation, 
avoid human fallibility. I think there is a great danger in 
attributing to British foreign policy the growth of any particular 
foreign situation which may have deep roots in the past, deeper 
than we imagine. Such an urge as that of Germany to make 
herself united and great, for instance, has been present through- 
out history. We have seen recent manifestations of it in the 
nineteenth century, but history goes deeper than that, and to 
illustrate my point may I just refer you toa classical work, Bryce’s 
Holy Roman Empire. This will show how far back the roots of 
the troubles which we are considering go, and you will, I am sure, 
enjoy as I do the rather colourful language of this great work : 

“To the south-west of the green plain that girdles-in the rock of 

Salzburg the gigantic mass of the Untersberg frowns over the road 
which winds up a long defile to the glen and lake of Berchtesgaden. 
There the peasants of the valley point out to the traveller the black 
mouth of a cavern, and tell him that within Barbarossa lies amid his 
knights in an enchanted sleep, waiting the hour when the raven shall 
cease to hover around the peak, and the pear-tree blossom in the 
valley, to descend with his crusaders and bring back to Germany 
the Golden Age of peace and strength and unity.” 
That language, I think, illustrates to you that the word 
Berchtesgaden, which has featured so prominently in our dis- 
cussions recently, is a word and a place which has been known 
for long to the students of European history. My object in read- 
ing to you this quotation is not to make your blood boil or curdle, 
not to raise bogeys, but simply to show the deep roots of our 
historical problems with which we are now faced, and the danger 
of ephemeral judgments in dealing with them. And I hope 
this may illustrate at the outset of my remarks the realistic atti- 
tude towards helping to understand the causes of foreign move- 
ments and the rise of foreign powers which has always been a 
preoccupation of British foreign policy. 

We are nowhere more encouraged in developing this sense 
of realism than in our Empire. Perhaps I was fortunate that my 
experience in India of human realities gives my attitude towards 
foreign policy an imperial tinge, and I am convinced that the 
distribution of our Empire, its growth and its nature, determines 
our conduct in foreign affairs. The distribution of our Empire 
warns us that our interests may involve us at any time in any 
part of the world. Our trade routes remind us of the dependence 
of our industrial population on the Empire for our standard 
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of living. And I was very interested to read in Professor 
Toynbee’s address that he referred to the importance of remember- 
ing in our foreign policy the industrial population which forms so 
large a part of the citizens of this country, and the fact that 
that population does depend for its standard of living, with all 
that that means to the British working family in the great cities, 
on this modern imperialism, which, as I have just tried to show, 
does so much affect our foreign policy. 

The growth and nature of our Empire, to which I have referred, 
remind us of our responsibilities, which cover one quarter of the 
human race. In its gradually-built-up Constitution we find the 
system in which we believe, or, in the words of Professor Toynbee, 
“our system of running the world.’’ And what does that Con- 
stitution consist in? Free speech, democratic institutions, and 
government for the people, of the people, by the people, a sense 
of toleration, fairness and justice. In fact, if you look at the 
Empire from any point of view, you find our own Society of 
Nations. I remember coming here about twelve years ago and 
seeing Mr. Lionel Curtis in his room upstairs, and I remember 
him pacing up and down the room, as those who know him 
know he does when he is full of thought, as indeed he usually is. 
He said to me: “‘ Some of us are getting rather long in the tooth, 
and it is up to you to study the Empire, and to make the best 
of Chatham House.’”’ And he presented me with a volume that 
I still have, a copy of one of his diaries, kept in Australia and 
New Zealand, interleaved with white sheets of paper, upon which 
he told me to make my own notes. This still remains one of my 
treasured possessions. When I travelled round the Empire at 
that date, I remember learning one very important lesson. It 
was taught me, I remember, one evening in Wellington, when a 
delegate of New Zealand to the League of Nations told me that 
the Empire has gained enormously by consulting together prior 
to the meetings of the League. In that way the League of Nations 
has contributed to the solidarity of the Empire. I want to ask 
you whether it is too much to hope that eventually the League 
of Nations will profit by the Empire fostering the League idea, 
and trying eventually to achieve all that that idea means by 
the same method of gradual, slow progress by experiment 
that we have made in our own imperial system. This, I 
think, is the realistic attitude towards the League of Nations 
so well defined by the late Foreign Secretary at the hundredth 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations last January. 
You remember the words used by Mr. Anthony Eden on that 
occasion. 
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“ By the defection [he said] of some of its most important members, 

the League is now faced with the fact that the area of co-operation is 
restricted, and that its ability to fulfil all the functions originally 
contemplated for it is thereby reduced.”’ 
And he went on, after facing these facts, to outline the principles 
on which the League was founded. They were, he said, the 
promotion of international co-operation, and the achievement 
of international peace and security. And he added: “It seems 
to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom essential 
in these difficult times to retain what still exists.’’ (He meant 
“of the League.’’) And he continued : 

‘* And they do not regard their membership of the League as prevent- 
ing or hindering friendly relations with non-Members, since they [that 
is, the Government] see no reason why such relations should involve 
them in any departure from the principles to which I have referred.”’ 

That was, and remains, our attitude towards the present 
position of the League. This statement was, I think, very ex- 
cellently followed by the Dominions Secretary, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, in his speech in the House of Commons on April 4th, 
1938, when he said : ‘‘ We have to extend the circle of co-operation 
much wider than the membership of the League of Nations to-day.” 

This seems to me to be a positive peace policy, that of gaining 
the co-operation of as many nations as we possibly can, and, 
like the Dominions Secretary on the occasion to which I have 
referred, I now want to stress the importance of widening the 
area of co-operation, and the importance therefore of an under- 
standing and settlement with Italy. 

This is important to our imperial idea, and it is important 
for widening the area of co-operation to which I have just re- 
ferred. Itis important to the imperial idea, because the interests 
of Italy and this country intertwine in the most remarkable degree, 
throughout the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Near East. 
To use some words which were used at Palermo by Signor Musso- 
lini, I think it is possible to arrive at a lasting and definite 
reconciliation between the highroad, which is what the Mediter- 
ranean is to us, and the life, which the Duce claimed the Mediter- 
ranean was to Italy. You will remember he used those words, 
“la via e la vita,’ the highroad and the life. We do sincerely 
believe that it is possible to come to that understanding, and we 
do not underrate its importance to the Empire and to British 
foreign policy. 

I have referred to the need for realism, and the fact that 
our British foreign policy is guided by the fact that we are a 
great Empire. This Imperial conception of our policy carries 
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with it the need of strength. This need was best outlined by Sir 
Eyre Crowe in his well-known minute of January 28th, 1908, 
where he said, “‘ Policy and strategical preparedness must go hand- 
in-hand. Failure of such harmony must lead either to military 
disaster or to political retreat.’’ This interlinking of strength 
with policy is fully realised by His Majesty’s Government ; 
that is what prompts us in our determination to proceed with 
every aspect of rearmament, so that our policy may in fact be a 
strong one, through being based on strength. And in our policy, 
is it necessary to stress again the special importance of pre- 
paration in the air, and of developing the passive resistance of 
our population? I am convinced that our policy will be the 
more respected the more the undoubted determination of our 
people is shown. 

Up till now I hope that I have shown that that realism which 
our Imperial history has taught us to adapt to circumstances 
will enable us to preserve peace, and with it the ideas to which 
we attach such importance. To do this I hope I have shown 
that it is necessary to preserve our strength. Hitherto, as one 
of the previous talks suggested, the power of the purse and the 
power of the British Navy have sufficed to maintain our position 
throughout our history. The problems now before us are surely 
these: first, the wide front of our interests, from which we see 
the wisdom of the Italian talks which I hope will help to regulate 
peace on one of our many fronts, for it is dangerous—and I cannot 
stress this too much—to be unsettled on all our fronts. The 
second problem that I see is that the Navy. and the power of the 
purse do not, particularly in view of modern developments in 
aircraft, so fully ensure our position and security as in the past. 
I remember reading that excellent history of England by M. 
André Maurois, in which he refers to the development of the 
projectile as having a most marked effect on the development 
of history. He reminds us that when the short bow was invented, 
the Churches attempted to ban its use owing to its terrible nature. 
He reminds us how, shortly afterwards, the long bow was invented, 
which, at a distance of a hundred and sixty yards, could pin a 
man’s leg to his horse. And he stresses this conception of the 
development of the projectile on history through the pages of 
history. The modern projectile is undoubtedly the modern 
military aeroplane. We may console ourselves with the old 
adage that the power of defence catches up with that of offence, 
but this is only true provided we have the material background 
and the determination necessary to make good any defects there 
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may be in our defences in this respect. We must therefore 
press ahead with the development of our aircraft, and use those 
particular industrial opportunities which we have in this country 
for doing so. It seems to me that the significance of these 
considerations, the wide front of our interests and the fact that 
there are modern projectiles in the world, lead us to the considera- 
tion that we must be able to honour all that we undertake in the 
way of commitments. The Prime Minister, in his statement 
on foreign affairs,1 upon which I cannot improve, and do not 
wish to improve to-night, outlined those commitments. It really 
comes to this. We have always had interests in the Low 
Countries and the Channel Ports, and we have an old alliance with 
Portugal. These-interests are very old, and are bound up with 
the whole of our history. The alliance with Portugal dates, 
for instance, from the fourteenth century. These old commit- 
ments, these old understandings, these old interests show the 
wisdom of our ancestors in the methods which they chose to protect 
our Imperial trade routes. We have since made treaties with 
other countries whose seaboard does not abut on ours, but which 
have vital geographical positions in the lay-out of our Empire. 
These are, for example, Egypt and Iraq. The importance of their 
independence and the importance of these countries to our air 
communications in the modern world cannot be denied. Besides 
those, to use the words of the Prime Minister, are other considera- 
tions : 

‘‘Where peace and war are concerned legal obligations are not 
alone involved and if war broke out it would be unlikely to be confined 
to those who have assumed such obligations. It would be quite 
impossible to say where it would end and what Governments might 
become involved.”’ 2 

In view of all these considerations we must supplement our 
old methods for assuring our security, including the use of the 
purse. Now, I should like to develop that aspect a little further. 

Besides the ideals which I have outlined, we must try to 
extend economic co-operation as well as political co-operation. 
The commercial and financial power of the United Kingdom 
is such an obvious asset of national strength that we may well 
inquire what use we are making of this power in present circum- 
stances. Has our financial supremacy been affected by new 
developments and by new inventions in the world of finance? 
What are we doing to maintain and to apply our power? I 
think I can describe it best like this. The system which prevailed 


1 The Times, March 25th, 1938. 
2 loc. cit. 
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up till the War was one of free imports into the world’s greatest 
import market. It was a profitable system for traders and 
bankers, and the profits that resulted therefrom were invested 
in development at home and abroad and in the financing of current 
trade. This system presupposed a maximum degree of peace 
and confidence, and these suppositions have been absent. since 
1914. The attempt to reconstruct that pre-War system since 
1918 has succeeded best in those parts of the world where the 
factors of peace and confidence prevailed between the United 
Kingdom and her customers, and where the United Kingdom’s 
import market has been kept really open, as with the Dominions, 
or partly open to important products, as with the Scandinavian 
and Baltic countries. This has been the main line of our com- 
mercial policy since 1931, a modification but not a reversal of our 
free trade system. Owing to the growth of national systems of 
economics such as we see, for example, in Germany and in Russia, 
we no longer stand in the supreme position which we held in the 
end of the last century, but our import market is still the largest 
in the world, and therefore our influence on world commerce is 
still greater than that of other nations. This circle of Ottawa 
and the Trade Agreements countries does therefore represent 
a large area in which relatively free conditions of trade prevail, 
and where special relations with the United Kingdom are main- 
tained by special preferences or by obligations of mutual con- 
sideration. This has both commercial and political importance. 
If there be any possible way of enlarging this circle, it would 
surely be to our political advantage todo so. And at this present 
time there seems good reason to hope that our negotiations with 
the United States will bring a most important addition to the 
freer trade movement. The signature of such an agreement will 
bring not only commercial advantages, but will also show that 
both the United States tariff and the British Ottawa system are 
capable of considerable modification in the interests of world 
trade. We believe that the signature of this agreement is the 
greatest practical contribution which the two greatest trading 
nations can at present make to the cause of economic appease- 
ment. I have referred to systems of internal productivity, 
stressing the importance of the internal market, which exist 
to-day in Europe. It is not an ideal arrangement that the whole 
world should not be under a system of freer trade, and for every 
reason we would welcome a restoration of the whole European 
international economy, for this is what economic appeasement 
really means—a return to a condition where goods, money and 
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people can easily pass from one country to another, where their 
presence will be welcome and useful. These are the aims towards 
which the economic efforts of the League of Nations have been 
directed, and they are the aims of M. Van Zeeland in the report ! 
which he submitted last January to the French and British 
Governments. This report contained the outline of a plan for the 
reconstruction of European economy and a suggestion that a 
meeting of five Powers, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, Germany and Italy, should discuss the possibility of 
adopting it. Our Government would gladly associate themselves 
with such an endeavour and would contribute towards its success 
so far as we could without weakening our own position. 

The concluding’ portion of my remarks will be devoted to the 
theme upon which I started, that we are to-day faced with new 
and great human forces and with what are known as ideological 
movements of unprecedented depth and strength. We have 
on our side at this critical time all the advantages and resources 
of our own character and of our own not inconsiderable political 
experience gained in the building of that imperial system to which 
I referred at the opening of my remarks. It is surely wiser, 
instead of hurling ourselves blindly against these forces, to 
marshal our own characteristics and to exploit and use those 
characteristics, particularly of toleration and balance of character, 
to the full. Just as we have decided, by our decision to open 
talks with Italy, to widen the basis of co-operation and prevent 
the danger of the League Powers being lined up against the 
dictatorship countries or, as is sometimes said, the Democracies 
against the Dictatorships, in a vast sort of trench warfare, just 
as we have refused to accept that position by our recent action, 
so we refuse to intervene on behalf of either ideology in Spain 
at the present time. We do that not only because of the practical 
considerations, but also because we believe that by our policy of 
Non-Intervention we are avoiding a really serious danger of world 
war in present circumstances. But we have come to that decision 
because it is against our own character and against the real 
interests of the world that we should take sides in this war of 
ideologies which is going on in any part of the world. I should 
say here that nobody realises perhaps better than I do, who have 
experienced some of the feeling on the other side of the House 
in the present controversy, how deep and sincere that feeling is. 
And in taking the course we do I sincerely hope that our opponents 
in this important matter will credit us with the same patriotic 

1 Published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5648 of 1938. 
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and sincere motives that actuate our decisions and which I pro- 
pose now in general terms to defend. 

It must be, I believe, our cardinal principle that our great 
strength and character should be used rather as a bridge between 
conflicting ideologies than that it should be thrown exclusively 
on one side. I know that this has been said both in the talks 
to which you have listened and in the House of Commons, and it 
has been said throughout our history in the words which let me 
borrow from Charles James Fox, “‘ It should be the policy of this 
country to allow no one Power to become a danger to the liberties 
of Europe.’’ Equally important is the advice of another Vic- 
torian statesman who used these words in the middle of the 
last century. “It is our particular interest with regard to 
Europe that freedom should be extended. It isa great advantage 
that we take part with neither of the extreme Parties that divide 
Europe.”’ This attitude towards the great movements of our 
time carves out for us a position of unexampled importance, 
and should fire the imagination and command the wide support 
of many sections of opinion in this country. It is, as Burke said 
in his remarks on the policy of the Allies, the energy of foreign 
dictators that is so remarkable, and if our balanced view is to 
prevail, if we are to satisfy the legitimate demands of these 
strong new movements by understanding their root causes, if 
we are to preserve the peace, we must, in his words, ‘“‘ Summon 
to our aid a manly and a rational vigour and, as virtue is limited 
in its resources, we must widen the area of co-operation and feel 
ourselves deeply bound to use all that, in the circle thrown about 
us by our morals, we are able to command.”’ 


Summary of Discussion. 

LorpD AsToR said that he wished to thank the lecturer as the first 
Minister to have taken part in a discussion of the Institute. He had 
also paid the audience the compliment of not addressing them as 
though they were his colleagues in the House of Commons, but had 
tried to enunciate the principles upon which the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Government was based. 

The speaker had read the preceding speeches and discussions on 
the same subject. One speaker had seemed to imply that much of the 
present trouble was due to happenings since 1931. The speaker’s 
reading of history was that the present trouble had arisen from many 
mistakes, made first of all at Versailles and again subsequently both 
before 1931 as well as after 1931. He supported entirely the policy 
which the lecturer had enunciated, the policy of limited commitments 
and of only undertaking that which could be carried through in the 
event of necessity. In giving pledges His Majesty’s Government 
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were determined to see what their resources were, which must surely 
mean not only their own defensive forces, but also consultation with the 
other great self-governing nations which made up the British Empire. 
It was also in the interests of His Majesty’s Government to maintain 
good relations with the democracies on the North Sea and the Baltic. 
The importance of maintaining, through commercial policies, the 
benevolent neutrality through prosperity of these small democracies 
had not always been realised in recent years. 

The speaker had recently visited the United States of America. 
He had found that the conscience of people in the United States was 
disturbed. They realised the part played by Great Britain during 
the past two hundred years in maintaining the peace of the world. 
They realised that the days of the two-Power naval standard had gone 
never to be re-established. They realised that although Great Britain 
would be a powerful contributory factor for maintaining peace, she 
could never again be able, single-handed, by her influence to ensure 
peace as she had been able to do in the past. And so he had found 
people asking themselves whether, and if so to what extent, and how 
and when, the United States should take some part. That was the 
reason why conflicting reports were constantly coming concerning 
what the United States would do or would not do to preserve order. 
She did not know herself. American opinion was being moulded. 
There was an increasing appreciation that she was suffering from a 
slump not because she had been implicated in the War, but because 
there had been a World War in 1914, and that therefore it was in 
American interests, as well as other interests, to prevent another 
World War. The speaker had said in a debate in the House of Lords 
that support would be found in the United States for the policy of Lord 
Halifax and the Government. Someone had disagreed, saying that he 
had received a cable from someone lecturing in that country expressing 
their complete contempt for the Government’s policy. The speaker 
thought that anyone who felt deeply for or against the policy of the 
present Government and went to speak in the United States would 
receive some support for his speech because public opinion was 
uninstructed—but it was deeply interested in what was happening. 
Personally he had found a great deal of support for his explanation of 
what the present Prime Minister and Government were trying to do. 

The next big issue to be decided was whether it was possible for 
democracies to live in harmony with dictatorships. The speaker had 
purposely not used the words peace-loving nations, he preferred to 
divide them into democracies and dictatorships. He did not believe 
that any couniry wanted war. The invention of the air arm and the 
long-range bomber would make Germany far more reluctant than 
she had been in 1870 or 1914 to start another Great War, when she had 
been able to contemplate the possibility of fighting the war on enemy 
territory. It could now be seen by looking at the map that the only 
European country which would be very difficult to bomb would be 
Russia, because of the creation of new munition works in Siberia. 
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Since the end of the War there had been two groups of people in 
Germany and in Great Britain. One group thought that war between 
the two countries was inevitable, while the other thought that it was 
possible for them to live in harmony. The situation to-day was more 
difficult than it had been even six months ago, and much more difficult 
than one or two years ago, but that should not make Great Britain 
mould her foreign policy in the belief that war between herself and 
Germany was inevitable. The speaker did not believe that a war 
between Great Britain and Germany was inevitable every fifteen or 
twenty years, because, if so, sooner or later one would have to be 
annihilated. Great Britain had been a little inconsistent in the way in 
which she had received offers of peaceful co-operation during the last 
few years. Herr Hitler on more than one occasion had held out the 
hand of peace, but Great Britain had said that she did not believe he 
meant peace, whatever he said. On the other hand, when England 
had been assured that the old Communist policy of world revolution 
still existed, she said that she did not accept this, but believed that 
the Soviet influence was for peace, though this was not borne out by 
their diplomacy. It was necessary to see whether some way could 
not be found whereby democracies could live harmoniously with 
dictatorships, whether Fascist or Communist. In the past Great 
Britain had been apt to treat Germany as if she were inferior and must 
be kept inferior. The time for this was over. The difficulty now 
might be to make Germany realise that Great Britain was at least her 
equal, so that negotiations between the two countries might be 
negotiations on a basis of strength and not weakness. 

Concerning the League of Nations, it was to be hoped that all in 
the room were in favour of the principle of international co-operation, 
but it was also to be hoped that they would agree that the only chance 
of maintaining alive the organisation which had been set up was not 
to over-tax it at this moment. Periodically Great Britain was faced 
with industrial strife. This danger was often removed by consultation 
and without coercion. The speaker refused to believe that if, for a 
time, the League became an instrument for consultation, and not 
coercion, it would not in effect be a powerful force for peace. 
Personally, when other nations were ready to do so, he would be quite 
prepared to contemplate a reconstruction of the constitution of the 
League whereby it might become more of a Federation; but until that 
day arrived he did hope that the risk would not be run of breaking 
down the League machinery by expecting it, with its present un- 
satisfactory constitution and composition, to solve all the hitherto 
insoluble problems of the world. 

The speaker thanked the lecturer not only for creating a precedent 
by addressing the meeting as a Minister, but also for the quality of his 
address. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW said that he was taking the platform rather 
because this seemed to be expected of him than because he had any- 
thing of any great importance to say. 
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The lecturer had mentioned ideological movements. To the 
speaker a policy was necessarily an ideological movement. If it were 
not an ideological movement, then it was not a policy. The course 
which the lecturer had outlined for Great Britain to take in the face 
of these movements, which so far as he had any feeling about them he 
seemed to regret, was the characteristically British course of not joining 
in. We were to watch these movements and make bridges between 
them. This phrase, making bridges, was new to the speaker, and 
would probably be very useful to political speakers in the future. He 
did not know what it meant. But if Great Britain was not going to 
represent an ideological movement of any kind, there was nothing for 
her to fall back upon except stupidity, which was the mightiest and 
perhaps the safest of all the Powers. 

It had been pointed out by Lord Astor that British diplomacy 
since the Treaty of Versailles had been a series of mistakes. (Hear, 
hear.) Was the gentleman who had said, hear, hear, exulting in that 
fact? Great Britain had not, however, been alone in this matter. 
The policy of France had not been one of unmixed wisdom. This 
being so, it was a very fortunate thing that the League of Nations had 
never attempted to carry out the objects for which it had been created, 
because if it had, there would have been a condition of continual war 
throughout Europe. This was the most cheerful view to take of the 
inactivity of the League of Nations. 

Of course, the lecturer had spoken of democracy, freedom, etc., 
with the conventional assumption that they existed in Great Britain 
but not in the dictatorship countries. The speaker was over eighty, 
and had been taking part in politics to some extent for the last sixty or 
seventy years; and he had yet to meet with actual democracy. People 
spoke of the energy of dictators. They were probably no more 
energetic than many specimens which Great Britain could produce; 
but the secret of their effectiveness was that they had power. They 
therefore had responsibility, and could do their work because they were 
not prevented by the British Parliamentary system. This system we 
always spoke of as if it really gave public opinion supreme power, 
and vested that power in the Cabinet. Its real power was one of almost 
unlimited obstruction and delay. For that long period of life to which 
the speaker had already referred there had been a general demand in 
the West of England for building another bridge over the Severn. 
A dictator would satisfy this demand in six months. We had waited 
sixty years, only to discover that we must either do without our bridge 
or do without Parliament. It was necessary to look facts in the face ; 
but democratic Cabinets never looked anything in the face. And it 
was remarkable that as far as they had different opinions, they never 
seemed to communicate them to one another. From Charles Dickens 
to Oswald Mosley there was a long string of close observers of Parliament 
warning us that the Parliamentary system was the most complete system 
for preventing anything from being done until in the course of nature 
it absolutely had to be done; and even then it was only half done after 
a very long delay. Only the other day the supremely absurd step had 
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been taken of allowing Parliamentary opposition and obstruction to be 
officially organised, even to the length of making the leader of the 
Opposition a factor in the Constitution. There was Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose business it was to govern the country. Lest he should do 
anything, which was the one thing of which everybody was afraid, 
Mr. Attlee was to receive two thousand pounds a year to prevent him 
from doing it. 

Mr. Attlee represented the Labour Party in Great Britain. The 
speaker knew a good deal about the Labour Party; and the one thing 
which had always characterised it was that whereas you could get it to 
voice its immediate interests, and even formulate a programme on 
internal affairs, it could never be induced to pay the slightest attention 
to foreign policy, except when as a party of Peace it was clamouring 
for three or four wars. And even in the Socialist change-over in 
domestic policy it was being outwitted. At the beginning of the 
Socialist movement the great capitalists and financiers had been in 
favour of the Jaissez-faire Governments who never meddled with 
industry. The Fabian Society and other similar bodies had demon- 
strated the necessity for Government control. The Labour Party, 
however, had gained only incidental advantages from this; whilst the 
capitalists, financiers and great industrialists soon discovered that it 
was a splendid thing for themselves! Whereas previously they had 
only had their own resources, they now found that through the 
doctrines of the Fabian Society they could make a merit of exploiting 
the taxpayer as well as the employee. To-day they did not dream of 
building a liner without Government help, nor of excavating a seam 
of coal except as a Public Utility enterprise. The big capitalists were 
exploiting Socialism, and developing it into a thing called Fascism. 
There was no longer the old Liberal opposition to Government inter- 
ference: on the contrary, the whole power which had always been on 
the side of private property and private enterprise in Great Britain 
was now for extensive State interference which so far the Labour Party 
had been unable to handle. All this made things exceedingly difficult 
in the Labour Party. There were deep divisions of opinion between 
Trade Unionism and Socialism. There were, however, also divisions 
of opinion in the governing classes. There was a strong leaning towards 
Fascism in some directions and on the other hand a great dislike and 
dread of Fascism. Meanwhile events were on the march. The 
dictators were outdoing us in all directions. We needed a parliamentary 
system in which, when after whatever discussion might be necessary 
it had been decided to do something, the Opposition must step down 
and out, and the job be given to some personally responsible Minister 
without any party nonsense. Otherwise we should never keep up with 
foreign Fascism and Communism. 

The speaker hoped that he had made his position clear. At least 
it was as clear as the position of the British Government. 


Lorp ALLEN oF HurRTWOOD said that he did not know whether to 
be more sorry for himself or for his audience in having to speak after 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw. He would, however, make some attempt to 
return to the subject of international affairs. 

It was difficult to say anything of importance within the necessary 
limitation of time imposed upon all speakers. But there was also 
another difficulty which he felt had characterised the whole of the 
recent discussions on this subject. It was far easier for critics of His 
Majesty’s Government to state their case in public discussion than for 
those who supported the Government to make use without restraint of 
the arguments which were relevant to proving their case. He would, 
however, do his best. 

There had been one outstanding defect characterising all the 
previous three discussions on the present and future of British foreign 
policy. There had been too much concentration of attention upon the 
doctrine and theory of the League, and upon proving intellectually that 
collective defence was the best—indeed the only—defence left in the 
modern world, particularly for the British Empire. Too much atten- 
tion had been given to historical surveys, demonstrating that British 
policy since the time of Queen Elizabeth had been this, that or the 
other. Too much time had been spent in prophesying an inevitable 
series of events leading to war which must follow, if certain steps were 
either taken or not taken. He suggested that, however much anyone 
might be an adherent of the League of Nations, as he was himself, 
there were to-day three overriding considerations which must be faced 
and answered before any decision upon theory or policy could be made. 
First there was the problem of British military power, a very difficult 
question to discuss in public, but a very vital subject for consideration 
when either the theory or practice of the League of Nations was under 
review. Secondly, there was the question of the military power of 
other nations. To what extent could Great Brifain rely, either upon 
the military support or the diplomatic bona fides of such a country as 
Russia at this critical moment? And what was the bearing of this 
problem of military power upon any particular geographical area where 
disputes or dangers might arise ? 

Next, unhappily, the law of Europe had developed inadequate 
moral foundation during the last eighteen years. From the time of 
Versailles and in subsequent events the League had been founded upon 
a law the quality of whose justice was not satisfactory. This had led 
not only to the new outbursts of immorality which were now occurring, 
but had caused France to enter into commitments which were a result 
of unfortunate policy on her part and on the part of Great Britain 
during the last ten years. 

Thirdly, the present League of Nations was not the League, so far 
as its membership and authority were concerned, which they had 
desired. The condition of the League to-day was partly due to the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government. However blame might be 
apportioned, the fact remained that the League, to-day, was not able 
in certain geographical areas to carry the responsibilities which theo- 
retically it was desirable to place upon it. Therefore these three 
factors—the problem of military power, the degree of morality of the 
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law, and the state of the League—were the three over-riding con- 
siderations which must be taken into account before speaking of 
doctrine, theory, history or prophecy. 

With these factors in mind, ought Great Britain to go beyond the 
statement of the Prime Minister in clarifying her commitments in 
advance of a possible crisis? Without hesitation he, personally, 
thought not. Sometimes it was argued by distinguished authorities 
that there was an analogy between to-day and 1914. It was said that 
if Great Britain had made her intentions absolutely clear in 1914 she 
would have averted the Great War, and that the position was the same 
in 1938. He suggested it was not. In 1914 there had been no grave 
question mark overhanging the problem of military power. Aviation 
had not become a terrific major uncertainty. It had to-day. There- 
fore, if now British commitments were to be clarified, in view of the 
truth about the military situation, far from deterring the aggressor, he 
might be provoked. The speaker believed it possible for the demo- 
cracies of the modern world to win a war, but he was not so sure that 
by clarifying the situation they could deter the aggressor and thereby 
prevent a war. 

The speaker believed that the Italian negotiations were a vital 
necessity at the present moment. They might produce tangible 
results, but even if they produced only intangible results, these might 
be of immense importance by bringing a new psychology into the 
relationship first of Great Britain and the dictatorship Powers, and 
secondly in the relationship of the dictatorship Powers to each other. 
It should always be remembered that there was a far more permanent 
and rational tradition binding the democracies to each other than 
could ever exist between dictatorships, based as they were upon the 
chances of personal power politics; and this was true whether 
the régime in question were that of Stalin, Hitler or Mussolini. The 
Italian negotiations at the moment represented the desire of Great 
Britain to be friendly with all nations, if that were possible. But 
should that prove impossible benefit might accrue so far as Europe was 
concerned in a new orientation of policy between the dictator countries, 
while the attempt to reach a new peace settlement for Europe would 
commend Britain in the eyes of the United States of America. 

The present crisis could not be discussed as though it were an 
academic problem of what to do or what not to do with an institution 
called the League. The present immediate critical situation could 
only be considered in terms of the very difficult military and political 
background to which he had referred. It was necessary to see how a 
transitional policy might be developed in order to meet a transitional 
position. 

Finally, it was vitally necessary for new attempts to be made, in 
spite of all the difficulties in the way, to ascertain how the United 
States could be brought nearer to Europe in the organisation of the 
peace of the world. If the speaker had to pay a certain price concerning 
the constitution of the League in order to achieve that notable object, 
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he would now pay it. Indeed, he would prefer a membership of the 
League which would enable action to be taken even without obligations, 
rather than see action prevented by the retention of obligations. 
Meantime the inevitability of war should not be prophesied so 
frequently and with such emphasis, lest in assuming an inevitable war 
in the future an immediate war in the present should be precipitated. 


THE Rr. Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER said that concerning the remarks 
of the second speaker, as he came from the very, very working class, 
having worked since he was thirteen years of age, and having had no 
education but that of the elementary school, he had a much more 
profound faith in the power of the British Parliamentary system than 
had that speaker. He had seen in the course of fifty years such 
a change in the social conditions of his people that he believed that in 
this direction more progress had been made in Great Britain than in any 
country in the world in which he had travelled. This, to him, was a 
fairly good measure of the success of any governmental system. 

As a member of the Opposition, the speaker felt obliged to the 
lecturer for his very careful and very true presentation of the Govern- 
ment’s point of view concerning the issues in British Foreign Policy at 
the present time, although he had listened to those arguments fre- 
quently lately, and had become very used to them. But he regarded 
the views presented as entirely false in the present terribly serious and 
grave situation. So desperate was the danger of Great Britain being 
involved in the struggles now taking place elsewhere that something 
should be done immediately to try to stem the tide. Probably at this 
very moment the future of one’s children was being decided on the 
battlefields of Spain. Although some people might imagine that a 
possible deal with Mussolini at present might avert further danger of 
new threats to Great Britain’s Empire communications, it was necessary 
to consider that though Mussolini might be willing to come to some 
agreement because he felt nervous about the presence of the German 
Army on the Brenner Pass and the necessity for Hitler to collect a 
“dividend” for his people, the very fact of the agreement with Mussolini 
might precipitate the danger which would have to be met from Central 
Europe. 

When the speaker thought of the way in which Great Britain had 
drifted for the last six years until she had arrived at the present 
situation, he felt almost broken-hearted. For he did believe, and he 
was not theorising, that if the nation had so instructed its leaders that 
they had been impelled to adopt and support the policy of collective 
security, it would not now be facing the immediate danger existing in 
Europe. The lecturer had said that it was necessary to be friendly with 
nations who were not necessarily Members of the League, but this should 
not lead to the adoption of such a policy that the friendship of those 
nations already in the League would be lost. When it was said that 
Britain must be strong, and that therefore she must rearm, the speaker 
felt, not without experience and responsibility and after naval negotia- 
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tion with Mussolini, that even though Great Britain continued with her 
rearmament programme intensively for the next three years, relatively, 
compared with the strength of the rest of the world, she would be then 
in no better position to maintain her national and imperial security 
than she had been in 1931, when she had first begun to shirk her 
responsibilities under the Covenant of the League. 

Now that it was necessary to rearm, how was this to be done? The 
lecturer had referred to ‘‘ the power” of the purse and the British Navy. 
Was it to be merely the power of the purse and of the British Navy? 
The question to-day was: could the country, in her rearmament, 
rely upon the millions of really intelligent and educated working men 
and women? Nothing had been said on this side by the lecturer. 
Great attempts had been made during the last weeks by the Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defence to secure industrial unity. When those 
who held the same views as the speaker had been appealed to for 
national unity during the last few weeks, they had replied that the 
unity and support would be forthcoming if the Government would 
adopt a foreign policy based upon collective security, and involving if 
necessary economic and military sanctions as well as legal action to 
ensure peace. But they had been calmly put on one side by the Govern- 
ment, and the consequence was that with the absence of any policy of 
collective security to-day, they were not getting the united and en- 
thusiastic support from the working class for the very creation of the 
strength for which the lecturer had pleaded. It was doubtful whether 
it would be forthcoming. 

The second speaker had spoken as if the solution must be one or 
other of the ideologies, either Communism or Fascism. The speaker 
had always hoped, as had his colleagues, that in internal affairs and 
social questions there would be the same opportunities for peaceful 
change as had been hoped for in the international field. He believed 
that the class from which he came and of which he was so proud, loved 
their country and loved peace. They wanted a constructive peace, 
but they were not prepared to lend themselves to a policy which they 
believed would not save them from war, but would lead them to re- 
current struggles such as had been going on now for the last two or 
three hundred years. 

If the Government to-day wanted a really united people to work 
for the construction of peace, they could have it if they would adopt the 
policy of collective security, would advocate it at Geneva and as a first 
step towards it would pool all the military, naval, air and economic 
resources of those nations who were prepared to stand vigorously 
together and face the consequences. 


Mr. VicToR RAIKEs said that as a back bencher in the House of 
Commons he could say exactly what he liked. 

The fourth speaker had said that Great Britain might lose the 
friendship and co-operation of present League Members through the 
policy pursued by the present Government. Could he substantiate this 
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statement? The Prime Minister had defined his policy on the previous 
Thursday evening. On the Friday morning every newspaper in the 
land had had the headlines: Premier Speaks. Hailed by the Whole of 
Europe. 

The second speaker had said that he did not know what a demo- 
eracy was. He had also said that for sixty or seventy years he had taken 
part in public life. Had he not been living in a democracy he would 
not have been permitted to do so, but would have eked out his life in a 
concentration camp or spent his time making a beautiful confession in 
the Courts of Moscow. The real difference between dictatorship and 
democracy was that dictators, through being what they were, had no 
sense of humour and did not like those who had. 

Then the second speaker had said that there could be no policy unless 
it were based on one ‘ideology or other. Therefore, the only thing to 
fall back upon was stupidity. The Party to which the speaker belonged 
considered that to take any part in any of the rival ideologies now so 
popular on the continent was to fall into the very pit of stupidity itself. 

Concerning the policy of the Government, there were only three 
possible policies. Firstly there was the policy of a formal alliance of 
the democratic League Powers. Down in Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe there were a good many League Powers who were not demo- 
cracies, so an alliance between the democratic League Powers must 
mean an alliance between Great Britain, France, though she was a 
strange kind of democracy at the moment, Czechoslovakia, the Scan- 
dinavian Powers, who were little fitted to fight at present, and perhaps 
Russia! The only possible result of such a combination would be to 
fight a triple alliance of the totalitarian States on their ground and in 
their own time. In that case there would certainly be war before the 
year was out. The second policy would be to drift along allowing 
France and Russia on the one hand and Germany and Italy on the 
other to drift gradually further and further apart, and the explosion 
would come at some future time. The third policy, and the one being 
pursued at the moment, was to try to avoid driving the nations of 
Europe into two opposite camps, to try to make friends with the Powers 
inside the League, democracies or otherwise, to try to make friends 
with those outside the League, showing them that peace was in their 
own interests because peace was in the interest of nearly every nation 
in the world, first of all Great Britain and France, then Great Britain 
and Italy, Italy and France if possible, and then, and then only, from 
strength, would it be possible to treat with Germany. In these cir- 
cumstances it was very possible that Germany would be willing to come 
into a peace front and give up the idea of dominating Europe, but the 
only way to show her that she was not strong enough to dominate that 
continent was to concentrate on weakening her potential allies, instead 
of throwing down the glove now and making it a straight fight between 
Democracy and Fascism in Europe. This might fail, but was it not 
worth trying to get the nations of Europe to follow Great Britain in a 
peaceful settlement, rather than to insist upon a preventive war every 
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fifteen or twenty years and start having a war with the dictators, above 
all at a time when Great Britain was not fully rearmed? If it should 
be necessary to fight, it would be better to fight when Great Britain was 
strong and had as many allies as possible. But another Great War 
would mean the end of Western civilisation. For this reason the 
speaker supported the policy of the lecturer, and considered that the 
Prime Minister, criticised as he was to-day, might yet go down to 
history as the greatest peace-maker of his time. 


Sir Francis LINDLEY said that the fourth speaker had mentioned 
collective security as if it were a thing which had been abandoned in 
1931. He had been abroad continuously since the War until 1934, 
and could say from his conversations with many foreigners of experience 
that collective security had never existed, and there had never been the 
slightest sign even of its beginning to exist. The people of Great 
Britain had great experience in internal affairs. They had more political 
sense concerning their own affairs than the people of any country in 
which the speaker had lived; and it was, therefore, only natural that 
they should judge foreign affairs as they judged their own internal 
affairs. But the two were asthe Poles apart. The Opposition invari- 
ably spoke as if the League of Nations were a British institution. It was 
not, and it never had been. It was an international institution; and 
Great Britain was only one of many countries which belonged to it. 
It was ridiculous to think that the others would follow any lead given 
by Great Britain to defend her Empire and what foreigners considered 
to be her own interests. On the contrary, her proposals were usually 
received with scepticism. Far from the League of Nations being con- 
sidered as the symbol of a new world order, the speaker had never met 
a foreigner, except two or three who had never had anything to do with 
foreign affairs, who believed anything of the kind. Such an idea had 
been entirely confined to Great Britain, and the speaker blamed 
every Government since 1919 for not informing the people as to the true 
feeling about the League abroad. The present situation was the result 
of the fact that for eighteen years the people of Great Britain had be- 
lieved in a state of affairs which had never existed. If the League was 
a real safeguard, why should France have concluded the alliances which 
she had in order to guard herself from attack? The French had not 
shared our illusion for a moment. 

The speaker wished to associate himself with the third speaker in 
saying how difficult it was for supporters of the Government to state 
the case fully. Those who criticised the Government’s policy at such 
a time or who threw out extraordinary suggestions for some action 
were taking upon themselves a very heavy responsibility. As the third 
speaker had said, at such a time the first considerations must be military. 
It was always necessary to see that diplomacy did not go ahead of 
military strength, which maxim had been consistently disregarded 
since 1918. Now the situation was critical and no good would be done 
by exciting the active animosity of those stronger than oneself. 
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PROFESSOR SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN said that the course of the dis- 
cussion had made him even more anxious than he had been before : 
for it had revealed how deep was the division in public opinion at a 
moment when unity was essential in the face of danger. It would be 
impertinent to praise the literary quality of the speaker’s address : 
nor could they expect him, as a Minister, to signalise his acceptance of 
their invitation by making a breach with long-established custom in 
conveying information on matters which the Prime Minister had left 
in obscurity. Before coming to the meeting the speaker had put him- 
self two questions : first, was time working for Great Britain or against 
her? Secondly, was it the view of the Government that Great Britain 
and the British Empire had still a vital interest in preventing the 
hegemony of any one Power over the continent of Europe? This had 
been considered a vital interest over many centuries, but it might be 
that the balance of forces had changed and that other considerations 
were now more important. 

The speech of Mr. Alexander had made it clear what a powerful 
current of feeling existed in the country against the policy of the 
Government. Whether this included 60 per cent. or only 40 per cent. 
of the voters, it was a very serious phenomenon at such a time as the 
present. If an emergency occurred it might be a catastrophe if it 
found us divided. What should be done? It had been said by Lord 
Allen and others that the military issues were so grave that nothing 
must be said about them. But democracy could not survive in the world 
of to-day unless their Governments developed habits of greater frankness 
with the mass of the people. Why should they not be told the details 
concerning the military strength to which the third speaker had re- 
ferred? In other countries, such as France and Switzerland, arguments 
on such matters were current coin. A Government which shirked dis- 
cussion on such issues prevented itself from receiving adequate criticism. 
In the United States it was customary for the President himself to 
receive newspaper correspondents to give them official information. 
The old prejudices about publicity which existed in Great Britain 
must be swept away if the kind of national effort required and essential 
was to be obtained. Whenever the crisis came it would have to be 
faced by the whole population of the United Kingdom, and they had a 
right to know very much more than they did at present. They would 
never get the degree of national effort necessary and essential unless the 
people were told a great deal more, as could be done, for instance, 
through the use of the wireless, about the strategic and other factors 
which were important considerations in foreign policy. 


Mr. A. V. BurBury said that he had listened with admiration, in 
every sense of that word, to the distinguished visitor’s skilled, able and 
pernicious exposition. Pernicious, because red herrings had been 
drawn over every vital point. It was as though the lecturer were 
embodying the post-Eden policy and endeavouring to defend it against 
the previous policy, against the ghost of Lord Cecil who had demanded 
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that His Majesty’s Government should place all their armed forces at 
the League’s disposal and concert lightning plans with other States 
against any aggressor. It seemed hopelessly late to propose this. 

This was the day of new so-called ideologies and of the emergence 
of the State as God. An early revolutionary idea, that all men’s souls 
were equal before God and that inequalities would be compensated in 
heaven, had brought down the world’s greatest empire, although it was 
held only by despised Christian aliens in the slums of Rome. The 
World War had spread the new revolutionary idea that all men had a 
right to equal opportunities and comforts here and now, irrespective of 
their birth, wealth or privileges : heaven would not do, when they had 
seen God in all his cults divided against himself in the War. And this 
idea threatened to bring down this civilisation and cast us into 
new Dark Ages, aided by gas bombs and starvation. The State was 
the new God that was to give to all alike equal opportunities and 
comforts. 

The speaker did not advocate a Hitler-Mosley England, but just as 
Great Britain must arm amid armed States, so she must adjust and 
rationalise her system to compete with the nationalised foreign trade of 
totalitarian States. The need was for a solid long-term policy at last. 
Lord Cecil had shown clearly how His Majesty’s Government had for 
years progressively abandoned its lip-serve League policy at every crisis. 
It was not too late to redeem our broken pledges, but Great Britain’s 
form of concession to the totalitarian spirit had been a one-party 
government for the last twenty years, with what lamentable results the 
whole debate showed. 

But all Great Britain’s kind of liberty and success had been obtained 
through the alternating government of the two-party system, with the 
weight in policy-making allowed to the Opposition—despite Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s scorn this was a most important factor, as Mr. Alexan- 
der had confirmed. It was time that we got away from our present 
one-party government, which dismissed a Foreign Secretary without 
consulting the people, and had a strong, intelligent and experienced Left 
Government. With that it would be possible at last to establish a 
really agreed policy with socialistic France, without which agreement 
neither country could survive. The Left swing of the electorate in 
Fulham on the previous day seemed to show that the country felt 
sick of the autocratic drift of the present Government. 


MR. BUTLER said that whatever criticism there might have been, he 
had at least provided the opportunity for a first-class discussion. 
There had been strong criticism and strong support, and it could 
hardly have been possible to obtain more diverse and definite opinions. 

He had realised that he was coming to a forum of discussion and 
criticism, but he had wished to show that an Under-Secretary, with all 
the limitations imposed upon him, was able, desirous and willing to 
come to discuss these matters openly and in a friendly manner. He 
would certainly take back all the impressions which he had been able 
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to gain, one of the most important of which would be the statement of 
the seventh speaker, which he would discuss with his friends. 

The lecturer was pleased to find that he had not been misinterpreted 
at all. He had been called stupid, but that was not a misinterpretation 
when applied to an Englishman. It was difficult to be anything but 
complimented when one was bowled over by the second speaker in 
company with the British Constitution, the Labour Party, the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition and the whole Parliamentary system. The 
lecturer said that he would note the different arguments raised in 
the debate, when he could read them again, as carefully as he hoped the 
audience would read his statement again. On a second reading he 
thought it would be possible to distinguish those inner guiding principles 
of our foreign policy upon which he had been invited to lecture. 

The fourth speakef had raised a point to which the lecturer attached 
a great deal of importance: the need at the present moment for remem- 
bering the vast industrial population of Great Britain. In his speech 
he had mentioned this, and in connection with it the new imperialism 
which was so vital to its life. Before coming to the Foreign Office he 
had had the privilege of being at the Ministry of Labour, where he had 
gained a small knowledge of industrial conditions in the country. 
The Government attached the greatest importance to the co-operation 
of industry, and they sincerely believed that by widening by practical 
steps the basis of co-operation a real and deep significance for collective 
security would be attained which would be appreciated by the practical 
sense of the work people of industry. The lecturer was sure that when 
they had seen the new policy working, gradually a faith in the Govern- 
ment’s policy would come to many of the audience and if given a chance 
he was sure that policy would achieve something real and lasting for 
the peace of Europe and of the world. 





THE FUTURE OF BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY’ 


By Proressor H. N. FIELDHOUSE 


A pIscussION of the future of British Foreign Policy may very 
well begin from two recent dicta by Sir Norman Angell and Sir 
Alfred Zimmern. 

In discussing Mr. J. L. Garvin’s suggestion that Britain should 
acquiesce in the reconstruction of Danubian Europe under German 
leadership, Sir Norman pointed out that ‘‘ those who previously 
[before 1914] described so luridly the dangers of German power, 
now tell us that an enormously strong German Mitteleuropa, 
dominating the Continent . . . does not constitute a menace 
to our defence’; and he went on to add: “ Capacity to change 
one’s opinions in the light of new facts is proof of wisdom far too 
rare in our changing world. But conscious and deliberate change 
of policy and opinion is very different from an unnoticed slipping 
from one policy to an entirely opposed one, without thinking 
why the change is made. . . .”’ 

Professor Zimmern’s dictum was as follows: “It seems that 
there are two sets of people in the room [at Chatham House] : 
those who can think American and those who cannot. The latter 
are irritated by American policy. They also, for no particular 
reason, write off France and they forget the British Dominions. 
Thus they see this country isolated in the world. . . .” 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the reasons which 
move some of us to believe that Britain can no longer take the 
attitude towards the possibility of a German Mitteleuropa which 
she took in 1914, are entirely ‘‘ conscious and deliberate’ and 
have been reached “ in the light of new facts,” and that among 
those facts is the realisation that Britain is virtually “ isolated 
in the world,” since ‘“‘ thinking American ” is unlikely to win her 
American support, and since she really has “ particular reasons to 
forget (at least one of) the Dominions.”’ 

It is, of course, true that at any time between 1688 and 1918 
Britain would have resisted the domination of the Continent by 


1 Summary of paper read by Professor H. N. Fieldhouse before the Winnipeg 
Branch of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs in February 1938. 
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any Power which might, of its own will, occupy the Channel ports 
or make the Mediterranean impracticable for British shipping. 
We can go farther, and say that on those occasions on which 
Britain has intervened to avert the domination of such a Power, 
her intervention in support of the balance has been decisive. 
What made her intervention decisive, however, was her naval 
power, and what enabled her to use her naval power so decisively in 
Europe was the fact that her naval rivals were themselves in Europe. 
For three hundred years before 1914 the only considerable naval 
Powers were all to be found in Europe, and, in consequence, so 
long as Britain held the seas round Europe, she could bottle 
up her opponent in his home ports, deny him access to the overseas 
world, and herself draw freely upon the resources of that world. 
Under these conditions, the adhesion of Britain to a European 
coalition meant, in practice, the adhesion of the whole world 
outside Europe. 

Since 1918 this situation has completely.changed. The great 
naval Powers are no longer confined to Europe. They have, 
so to speak, escaped from Europe, and therefore from British 
control, and, in the shape of the United States and Japan, lie 
strategically on flank and rear of British trade routes and empire. 
The far-reaching implications of this change will probably make 
themselves felt increasingly as time goes on, but we have already 
had a foretaste of them in the last two years, when we have seen 
British diplomacy largely immobilised by being distracted between 
Europe and the Far East. It is too much to hope that in any 
future European struggle Britain will be able to reckon on the 
friendship of both the great extra-European naval Powers, and 
it is only too likely that she will be faced with the hostility of one 
and be the object of, shall we say, the benevolent distrust of the 
other. The hostility of either or both Japan and the United 
States would paralyse historic British strategy, for it would make 
it impossible for Britain to bring the whole pressure of her naval 
power to bear upon her European enemy. In short, Britain has 
hitherto been a decisive element in the continental balance of 
power because her overseas empire has been safe behind the naval 
cordon which she could draw around Europe. Henceforth she 
may have to choose between the maintenance of a continental 
balance, and that of a world balance, and a Britain distracted by 
the independent action of Japan or of the United States may have 
to permit developments in Europe which the older Britain could 
safely have opposed. 

We must remember, secondly, that in modern times Continental 
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Europe has not been able, of itself, to resist the hegemony of its 
strongest Power. The Europe of 1814 could not have broken 
Napoleon had it not had the support of non-continental Britain, 
and the Europe of 1914 could not have broken Germany had it not 
had the support of the overseas British Commonwealth and of the 
United States. Germany could not have been beaten, the present 
balance of power on the Continent could not have been set up, 
and the present frontiers on the Continent could not have been 
drawn, save for the decisive intervention of the Commonwealth 
and the United States. How far can the overseas members of 
the Commonwealth or the United States be counted upon to 
maintain a continental balance and continental frontiers which 
could not have been established without their aid? 

No intelligent man will dogmatise about the future of American 
policy. This, however, can be said with certainty : that although 
the United States is immeasurably bigger, immeasurably more 
populous and powerful, and immeasurably less exposed to danger, 
than Britain, practically all Americans expect Britain to take the 
lead in the direction of their common purposes, and, if that lead 
is not forthcoming, regard themselves as being absolved from 
doing anything at all. Professor Zimmern invites us to “ think 
American.” Life lived in Canada gives one assiduous practice 
in this art, but what kind of American are we to think? For in 
this matter America is not one. Liberal Americans are apt to call 
on Britain to devote herself to the cause of collective security 
under the zgis of the League, which means, in effect, that they 
call on her to run the risk of war with Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Englishmen reply that they cannot run this appalling risk unless 
they have the certainty of American support; whereupon 
isolationist Americans complain that they are being asked to pull 
British chestnuts out of the fire. 

In this question of support for the League there are, roughly, 
four American attitudes. The first is that of those Americans who 
inherit a sour suspicion of Britain as such, and more Americans 
are infected by this temper than the English visitor to the United 
States may be allowed to suspect. How little support a British 
lead towards collective security would receive from Americans 
of this type was shown in the Abyssinian affair, when they 
simultaneously denounced Britain for not doing enough in 
support of the League, and decried what Britain did do for the 
League as being dictated purely by her imperialist designs. 

The second attitude is that of the isolationists, who insist that 
never again, and in no circumstances whatsoever, should the 
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United States become involved in Europe’s wars. Clearly there 
is no support for a British lead at Geneva here. 

The third attitude, that of many American liberals, is simply 
the reflection, in this particular field, of the unfortunate North 
American habit of urging someone else to take risks which you 
have no intention of running yourself. It can be very fairly 
summed up in the question put to me by a prominent American ‘in 
Chicago some fourteen months ago. ‘‘ Why does not Britain 
take the lead,” he said, “in an anti-Fascist bloc in Europe? You 
would be certain of our moral support.” 

The fourth attitude is that of those informed Americans who 
realise that Britain has long been America’s first line of defence, 
and that a world from which she had disappeared as a first-class 
Power would become an increasingly unpleasant place for the 
United States. Americans who hold this view believe that if 
Britain were on the brink of serious defeat, the United States 
would be compelled by self-interest to come to her rescue; and 
there are Canadians who argue that this possibility of an ultimate 
American intervention should be a sufficient assurance to encourage 
Britain to lead a League crusade in Europe. 

Let us examine this argument. Britain is to follow a policy 
which will lead her into another Anglo-German war, and, this 
time, with Italy and Japan very probably on Germany’s side. 
When Britain is at the point of destruction—and not before— 
the United States will intervene. Now, the only certainty about 
a war so waged would be that Britain would be the loser. The 
intervention of the United States at the eleventh hour might give 
military victory to the British side, but it would be a victory even 
more pyrrhic than that of 1918. It would leave Europe, and with 
Europe the economic life of Britain, shattered for the second time 
in thirty years, and it would reproduce, intensified to a degree, 
all the phenomena of 1918: the sale of British securities to the 
United States, the incurring of British debt to the United States, 
the transference of naval and financial and commercial power 
from London to Washington, the mounting of unemployment and 
the dislocation of our whole economic structure. The only kind 
of American intervention which could save Europe would be an 
intervention so immediate as to ensure that the war should be 
short. An intervention delayed until Britain was on the verge of 
defeat would not avert Europe’s economic collapse, and if such a 
collapse took place, it would matter little who was proclaimed the 
military victor. It would be better for Britain to suffer a military 
defeat which would bring home to our population the very real 
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decline in our power, and so prepare the way for an adjustment of 
our policies to that decline, rather than that the decline should be 
concealed and the adjustment postponed by an illusion of victory 
created by a belated intervention by America. 

Thinking American, then, is apt to mean thinking in a circle. 
Britain is to be told that she can only win American sympathy if 
she pursues certain policies in Europe, but those policies are 
precisely the ones upon which she dare not embark unless she 
has the certainty of American support. If she consents to pursue 
them, the hostility of Germany, Italy and Japan is certain: 
the support of the United States will admittedly either not be 
given at all, or be given only at the eleventh hour. 

Professor Zimmern’s second complaint was that some of us 
forget the Dominions. Whether British policy should “ forget ”’ 
the other Dominions, is a question upon which I am not qualified 
to speak, but there are certain good grounds why it should 
“forget”? Canada. For Anglo-Canadian relations are running in 
much the same circle as Anglo-American relations. Canadian 
supporters of collective security tell us that Britain can only 
expect Canadian support if she devotes herself to Geneva, but they 
are quite unable to promise that if Britain does devote herself 
to Geneva, Canada will support her with anything more effective 
than applause. As Senator Dandurand once told Geneva, “ In 
this association of mutual insurance against fire, the risks assumed 
by the different States are not equal. We Canadians live in a 
fire-proof house, far from inflammable materials. A vast ocean 
separates us from Europe.” 

It should always have been clear that, in the long run, Dominion 
Nationalism must make a common Commonwealth foreign policy 
impossible; but instead of admitting this fact, our supporters of 
collective security tried to retain the advantages of Dominion 
independence and yet keep a finger in the British pie, by dragging 
in the League as a deus ex machina, and producing the formula 
that Canada and Britain could only have a common policy if they 
both subordinated their policies to the League. Now, some of us 
in Canada have always felt that this formula dodged the question. 

In the first place, the Canadians who used it had never thought 
out what devotion to League policies meant in terms of Canada’s 
liability to go to war. Devotion to the League, between 1920 
and 1930, cost nothing. What was to happen if the League 
should ever have to be defended in arms? In Canada, even more 
than in Britain, our supporters of the League had never really 
considered what their obligations under the Covenant involved. 
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They regarded their adherence to the League simply as an act 
of moral affirmation, a declaration in favour of peace and against 
war. When asked what they would do if a Great Power should 
defy the League, they invariably evaded the issue by asserting 
that economic sanctions would suffice to deter an aggressor. I 
had myself a striking example of the extent to which the mental 
reservation involved in the device of economic sanctions could be 
used to enable men to make the best of both the isolationist and 
Covenant worlds. At the height of the Abyssinian crisis, a 
prominent member of the Winnipeg League of Nations Society 
was urging that Britain should go to all lengths against Italy. 
I asked him whether he was prepared to see Canada do likewise. 
After some hesitation, he replied, ‘“‘ Why cannot Britain and 
France apply military sanctions, and we apply economic sanc- 
tions?’ An even more striking attempt to rationalise his 
instinctive pacifism while masquerading as a supporter of the 
League was made by a gentleman who enjoyed a special reputa- 
tion in Western Canada as a champion of the League. He began 
a letter to the public press by insisting that Ottawa should use 
all its influence in London to press Great Britain to support the 
League to the uttermost in its attempt to restrain Italy; he 
continued by denouncing, as an armament ramp, the British 
Government’s proposal to strengthen the Mediterranean fleet ; 
and he concluded by saying that if unhappily the policy which he 
was urging upon Britain should end in war, Canada must at all 
costs keep out of it. His final sentence was a classic of unconscious 
political immorality. ‘‘ Canada,” he wrote, “ must co-operate 
in the council, but not in the trenches.”’ 

It followed, therefore, that the League formula was never 
the all-sufficient unifying factor which it seemed to be. It wasa 
facade concealing the fact that we could no more be certain that 
Canada would take the same risks as Britain for the League, than 
we could be certain that she would take the same risks as Britain 
for any other purpose. For Canadian opinion in this matter has 
been hopelessly divided. 

There have been, first, those who hold that Canada is a part 
of the Commonwealth, that she has enjoyed its benefits and should 
accept its liabilities, and that she is, or should be, involved in war 
whenever Britain is at war. At the other extreme from this 
group there have been those whom we may label nationalists. 
Members of this group do not necessarily give themselves airs 
because they are on the lucky side of the Atlantic. They do not, 
as do so many North Americans, count that fact unto themselves 
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for virtue: but they do say that Canada is in an extremely 
fortunate geographic position, that she is safe under the lee of the 
United States, and that she should stay at home and follow the 
example of other nations by taking the fullest possible selfish 
advantage of her position. Each of these two groups is honest and 
consistent. Each of them realises that those who assist to call 
tunes should be prepared to pay pipers. The imperialists propose 
to have a voice in determining British policy, but are prepared to 
help in making that policy effective. The nationalists do not 
propose to assume any responsibility for supporting British 
policies, and would therefore claim no share in determining 
them. Neither of these groups, then, makes its attitude to 
Britain dependent upon whether its members approve or dis- 
approve of the particular policy which Britain is pursuing at any 
moment. 

Who, then, are the Canadians whose willingness to co-operate 
with Britain might be expected to be affected by the kind of policy 
being pursued in London? They are, first, those whose affection 
for the League makes them wish to see Britain give a strong lead 
at Geneva, and secondly, those whose dislike of Fascism makes 
them wish to see Britain call a halt to Germany and Italy. If 
Britain gives a strong lead at Geneva against Germany and Italy, 
can she, then, expect effective support from Canadians of this 
school of thought? Unfortunately, no. For it is not unfair to 
say that most of them preach co-operation with the League to 
Britain in time of peace, but in time of trial will practise isolation 
with the United States. It is Canadians of this group who are 
wont to say that a common foreign policy is only possible for 
Britain and Canada if both countries base their policy upon the 
Covenant of the League. When, however, they are pressed to 
say what Canada will do if, in discharging her liabilities under the 
Covenant, Great Britain has to go to war, they divide into two 
very different sections. A few—a very few—of their number 
remain perfectly consistent and reply that if Britain becomes 
involved in war in support of the decision of the League, then 
Canada, as a member of the League, must in honour support her, 
or stultify herself and her own signature upon the Covenant. 
The great majority, however, will, if pressed, admit that they both 
think and hope that if war should come—even a League war— 
the forces of geography will assert themselves, and that Canada, 
with the United States, will form a North American neutral bloc. 
Now, it is the contradiction inherent in the position of the mem- 
bers of this third group which has so thoroughly confused Canadian 
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thinking upon the whole question. All of them have called 
themselves supporters of the League, and have been anxious that 
Canada should use her influence to press the British Government 
to honour its obligations under the Covenant, but only a very 
small minority among them is prepared to do anything to share 
the risks in which such a course would involve Great Britain. 
The great majority among them will admit that no matter how 
a war may arise, they intend that Canada shall keep out of it. 
In other words, they are urging upon Great Britain a devotion 
to the service of the League which they have no intention of 
practising themselves, and while helping to call the British tune in 
Geneva, decline any responsibility for paying the piper. 

Finally, we have to realise that Dominion Nationalism, by 
shattering the unity of Commonwealth foreign policy, is itself one 
of the factors which has weakened Britain, and so makes it danger- 
ous for her to take a strong line at Geneva. For it should be 
noticed that the Canadians who insist that Britain can only 
expect Canadian support if she pursues League policies, are also 
the Canadians who insist most strongly upon Canada’s independ- 
ence. Thus, the achievements of the Imperial Conference of 
1937 have recently been reviewed in Canada by Dr. J. W. Dafoe 
and Professor F. H. Soward. Both these gentlemen are able 
and ardent supporters of collective security and yet each 
approaches the Imperial Conference in a spirit more appropriate 
to 1897 than to 1938. Professor Soward repaints the time- 
honoured picture of the overseas statesmen being subjected “ to 
the strain of being wined and dined by royalty, aristocracy and 
plutocracy, and subjected to the talk of ‘ empire, empire, empire ’ 
which Sir Wilfrid Laurier came to know so well”; and Dr. 
Dafoe records with quiet satisfaction that if, in the long series of 
conferences, pressure for a common policy of defence has failed, 
“it was mainly due to the delaying and blocking technique 
developed by Canada.” 

This is all perfectly legitimate, and no one to-day would wish 
to abate one iota of Dominion national independence, but 
Canadians who rejoice that the Commonwealth nations have no 
common defence policy can hardly expect it to have a common 
foreign policy, at Geneva, or elsewhere. A Commonwealth in 
which Dominion independence makes a common defence impossi- 
ble cannot embark on common crusades in foreign policy, 
whether in the cause of Geneva or of any other cause; and it is 
useless for Canadians to press Britain to take the lead in creating 
a “democratic front,” when the same Canadians see in every 
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move for co-operation from London a sinister threat to Dominion 
autonomy. Professor Soward virtually admits this when he 
writes: ‘‘ Despite the dangers that confront democratic States 
to-day, a generation which has been educated in the Dominions 
to take pride in its advance in autonomy cannot be easily per- 
suaded to reverse its policy.”” Even Dr. Dafoe confessed that at 
the 1937 Conference Canada “ignored the League and as well 
rejected outright all propositions looking towards a common 
defence policy and all understandings that might carry with 
them implications of commitments.” 

In short, there can be no certainty whatever that fidelity to the 
League would ensure for Britain that she will have Canada’s 
support. Canada is so divided that, as Professor F. R. Scott 
pointed out, her real difficulty is “ not how to co-operate with 
other members of the Commonwealth, but how to secure co- 
operation within herself.” There are thoughtful Canadians 
to-day whose considered opinion is that a war would disrupt 
Confederation. 

British foreign policy in the future, then, seems likely to have 
to take account of two fundamental changes. First, that now 
that two great naval Powers lie outside Europe and in flank and 
rear of her overseas possessions, Britain will never again be able 
to bring her concentrated power to bear in Europe, save upon the 
almost impossible condition of conducting her policy so as to be 
always sure of the friendship both of the United States and of 
Japan. Secondly, that for the execution of her policies she can 
rely upon her own resources only, and not upon those of the 
Dominions. This being the case, her policy must be shaped 
accordingly. If Britain alone is to pay the piper, Britain alone 
must call the tune, and the tune will have to be correspondingly 
subdued. Policies which would have been possible to a united 
empire, supported by the United States, would be suicidal for 
an empire in which Dominion nationalism has had its way, and 
which can expect nothing more concrete from North America 
than exhortation and applause. 

It seems probable, therefore, that we must look forward to a 
steady diminution in the power of Britain, and should shape our 
policies accordingly. The conditions of our unique industrial 
and commercial supremacy are already gone. The basis of our 
naval supremacy has equally disappeared. Our population is 
probably on the brink of a sharp decline. The Dominions are 
determined to be independent, and may have to be reminded that 
the corollary of a Dominion policy looking solely to Dominion 
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interests is a British policy looking solely to British interests. 
Britain will remain for some time, of course, an important factor 
in the European balance, but she seems unlikely any longer to be 
the determining factor. This does not mean any catastrophic 
abdication. It does mean an adjustment of our policies to suit 
our decreasing power, a progressive limitation of the things or 
causes which we can feel free to defend in arms, and a steady 
contraction of commitments. Above all, there will have to be 
caution in “ giving British leads.” Britain will pull her weight, 
but her weight is likely steadily to decline, and leadership will have 
to be left to those who are weightier. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


r. KincpoMs IN PARTNERSHIP. By C. J. M. Alport. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 290 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALport sets himself two tasks in this book. The first is to 
give a clear and readable study of the growth of the British Common- 
wealth. In this he has been successful. He deals with Great Britain 
and the Dominions only, and he touches economic problems hardly 
at all, but within these quite justifiable limits he gives a vigorous and 
enthusiastic exposition. This is just the book for those who want a 
brightly written and not too detailed account of the structure and 
problems of each member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and of the Commonwealth itself considered as a whole. Mr. Alport 
treats his subject historically, but there is never too much history. 
Present-day problems are analysed and explained with just the right 
emphasis upon their historical development. There are two interest- 
ing maps and the Statute of Westminster is printed in an appendix. 

Mr. Alport’s second task is to give an “‘interpretation’’ of the 
Commonwealth, an estimate of what it means in the world. This is 
an extremely difficult task in itself and, what is more, no matter how 
well it is done, the result is certain to provoke difference of opinion. 
This part of the book, indeed, seems the less successful. It is not 
profound, nor is it always even common sense. But it is the less 
important part of the book, and the reader who disagrees with it or 
fails to understand it should overlook it. 

A book published on this subject and at this time is inevitably 
compared with three recent and important books in the same field— 
the Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, by Professor W. K. 
Hancock, The British Empire, by the Chatham House Study Group, 
and The Empire in the World, by Sir Arthur Willert, B. K. Long and 
H. V. Hodson. It may be helpful if a word is said of the relation of 
the present volume to these others. Mr. Alport’s book is not as 
weighty as The British Empire, nor is it as heavy. It is more interest- 
ing, though less informative. Nor has it the intellectual quality and 
the regulative ideas of Professor Hancock’s Survey, in which the task 
of giving an ‘“‘interpretation’’ of the British Commonwealth has 
been attempted with such distinction. And it is not as realistic as 
The Empire in the World, though it has more dash. 

There are a few errors which might mislead the reader unless 
corrected. Among misprints, Charnak (p. 94) should be Chanak or 
Chanaq; Braxland (p. 178) should be Blaxland; Willis (p. 183) 
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should be Wills; Premier’s Plan (p. 194) should be Premiers’ Plan; 
Lathan (p. 235) should be Latham; Foster (p. 246) should be Forster. 
The distinguished author of Disarmament is Sefior Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, not Signor Salvatore de Madariaga (p. 103), that is to say, he 
is a Spaniard, not an Italian. The Statute of Westminster did not 
allow “‘ any Dominion to contract out ”’ of its main provisions (p. 59). 
It excluded Australia, New Zealand and Newfoundland from these 
provisions until they chose to contract in. The Irish Free State did 
not recognise December roth, 1936, as did South Africa, as the date 
of Edward VIII’s abdication and George VI’s accession (p. 64); it 
chose December 12th. The power of the Government of Eire 
under the new Constitution to use the King for the conduct of external 
affairs is not found in the Preamble to the Constitution (p. 262), but 
in Article 29 of the Constitution itself. Not all constitutional lawyers 
would agree with Mr. Alport that “in Great Britain the King must 
always dissolve Parliament if his Prime Minister requests him to do 
so’’ (p. 50). Some would maintain that the King still has a discretion 
in certain cases. The Dominion Premiers at the Imperial Conference 
of 1937 are described as “‘ conscious of the demand for leadership and 
their ability to provide it’’ (p. 148) and South Africa is called a 
“British democracy ’’ (p. 211)—two judgments which most of us 
would wish to qualify, and which seem to be the product of excessive 
enthusiasm. And, finally, in any treatment nowadays of Dominion 
trustee securities some reference should be made to the Colonial Stock 
Act, 1934. This might come conveniently on p. 57. 

, K. C. WHEARE. 


2. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edward Jenks, 
D.C.L. Fifth revised edition. 1937. (London: John 
Murray. 8vo. xii + 432 pp., map. 9s.) 

Tuts book, which is now in its fifth revised edition, presents a com- 
prehensive and simple description of the system under which the 
British Empire is governed. It has been brought up to date by a 
new chapter dealing with the Statute of Westminster and the Govern- 
ment of India Act, but unfortunately, although it was only completed 
in September 1937, it contains no reference to that unique document, 
the new Irish Constitution, which in effect has set up within (or with- 
out ?) the Commonwealth what may be best described as a republican 
kingdom, entirely different in constitution and status from the other 
Dominions. It contains, however, a very fair and sympathetic 
summary of Irish history, of the original Free State Constitution, 
and of the position taken up by Mr. de Valera’s Government concern- 
ing the land annuities and other matters. It pays a just tribute to 
the progressive policy of the Irish Free State in local government 
questions, but omits to mention the two most important develop- 
ments in this direction—namely, the appointment of all local officials 
by an independent central commission and the introduction of the 
city-manager system into the principal cities, both of which steps 
have been revolutionary in nature and results. The section concerning 
the Irish courts of justice also requires revision in light of recent 
legislation. For instance, it is not now accurate to state that a verdict 
of nine jurymen will suffice in criminal cases. 

The general picture presented of the Empire’s Government is, 
however, both complete and accurate. Such important matters as 
the political rights of the King and the management of foreign policy 
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are fully and clearly explained. Recent events would seem to reinforce 
the opinion expressed that a Joint Committee of Parliament on 
Foreign Affairs representing all parties should be set up at the com- 
mencement of each Parliament to which the Foreign Secretary should 


continually report the progress of international negotiations. 
JOHN J. Horcan. 


3. CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By W. Ivor 
Jennings and the late C. M. Young... 1937. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 8vo. xvili + 364 pp. 18s.) 

Tuts is a very useful compilation of leading constitutional cases 
affecting the dominions, the topics chosen having been suggested b 
the syllabus of the University of London. It will be welcomed in all 
universities where the subject receives any consideration, for the 
material has been carefully selected and Dr. Jennings has provided 
the essential introductory sketches without which cases are often 
found confusing by students. The generosity of the Clarendon 
Press has enabled the authors (of whom Miss Young unfortunately 
died during its passage through the press) to give very recent material. 

There are many points of interest to invite discussion. It is 
dubious if it can be said (p. 7) that no person not a British subject 
can have any remedy in an English Court for any action of the Crown 
done in a protectorate or mandated territory; there is no English 
ruling to this effect of conclusive character, for R. v. Crewe, [1910] 
2 K.B. 576, was covered by a statutory proclamation, as was Sobhuza II 
v. Miller, [1926] A.C. 518, and the judgment in Eshugbayi Eleko v. 
Nigerian Government, [1931] A.C. 662, suggests that the Privy Council 
will not lightly accept the defence of Act of State in such a case (Keith, 
Journ. Comp. Leg. xiv. 118). Nor need we admit the power to amend 
the Statute of Westminster, 1931 (p. 266), if we regard section 2 of 
the Status of the Union Act, 1934, as valid. To admit the power to 
amend destroys the essential protection for the constitutions of Canada 
and Australia, while the Union enactment can easily be regarded as 
an additional safeguard as to the application of imperial legislation, 
not repugnant to section 4 of the Statute. It is hardly correct (p. 2) 
to say that the Dominions were technically colonies until 1931. The 
Statute of Westminster touches merely on the interpretation of Acts 
subsequent thereto, nor has this prevented the enactment for the 
benefit of the Union of the Colonial Stock Act, 1934. The technical 
change really dates from the resolution of the Colonial Conference of 
1907, the definition in the Copyright Act, 1911, and other Acts of 
the Dominions, and their enumeration in international instruments. 
None of the misprints matters much; it takes the third attempt to 


get Blankard v. Galdy right (pp. xiv, 26, 38) ! 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF DoMINION STATUS, 1900-1936. Edited by 
Robert MacGregor Dawson, D.Sc. 1937. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xiv + 466 pp. 21s.) 

It is useful and interesting to have the development of the constitu- 
tional position of the Dominions since the death of Queen Victoria 
presented from the Canadian point of view. Inevitably Dr. Dawson 
regards the course of events in a manner which differs from that 
natural in the United Kingdom, as in his description (pp. 36-45) of 
1920-22 as a period of tentative centralisation. While in some 
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quarters the Imperial Conference of 1921 may have been considered as 
a revival of the Imperial War Cabinet in time of peace, no such con- 
ception was in general favour in Great Britain, where the meeting was 
accepted simply as an ordinary conference. Such appearance of 
centralisation as there was simply reflected the fact that the Dominions 
after the exertions of the War were immersed in domestic problems and 
unwilling to concern themselves with foreign affairs. Again Mr. 
Cosgrave’s moderation is contrasted favourably with the action of Mr. 
de Valera (p. 123), but the elimination of the King from the Irish 
Constitution and the abolition of the appeal had in effect been 
accomplished by the former, and there is more to be said for Mr. de 
Valera on the annuities issue than Dr. Dawson seems to admit. The 
Constitution of Eire came too late for comment. Most significant 
perhaps is the courageous recognition (pp. 130-2) of the fact that 
equality of status imposes new duties on the Dominions, which they 
have so far shown‘little inclination to undertake. The vexed question 
of nationality, which received decisive handling at the Imperial 
Conference of 1937, has, it seems, raised little feeling in Canada, though 
Canadian citizenship presents practical problems. 

In the main, inevitably, the documents excerpted are familiar, but 
there are some characteristic articles by Mr. J. W. Dafoe. Mr. J. S. 
Ewart, however, is represented only by one of his less successful papers 
on the Privy Council appeal, and the Canadian case of British Coal 
Corporation v. R. is omitted in favour of the Irish case, Moore v. Ait. 
Gen. of the Irish Free State. General Hertzog’s later views on neutrality 
and secession seem to have escaped notice, but his insistence on the 
divisibility of the Crown falls just outside the scope of this valuable and 
stimulating work. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


5*. THE CoLoNniIAL OFFICE: A History. By Henry L. Hall, Ph.D. 
[Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 13.] 1937. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xili-++ 296 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is less than 300 pages in length, but is so fully packed 
with varied information that it can almost be called a reference book. 
Yet in form it is an essay. In earlier researches, Dr. Hall discovered 
that the Colonial Office did not always deserve its low reputation; 
this set him on the track of the present investigation into the general 
history of the Office between 1836 and 1885. His work is based on 
the use of the Colonial Office records; but of course he has used them 
selectively. The first part of his book deals with administration ; 
the second with policy. Each of the chapters in both parts examines 
a series of related topics and illustrates them from different territories. 
This makes the book hard reading, and makes it difficult for the author 
to get to grips with any single problem. On the other hand, it does 
give a fair picture of the way in which the heads of the office were 
compelled to work. Moreover, Dr. Hall is learned in his subject, 
and students may well find his short reviews of present knowledge 
on this topic or that a starting-point for further aiiilees i 


6. THE KING, THE CONSTITUTION, THE EMPIRE, AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS: LETTERS AND Essays, 1936-7. By Arthur Berrie- 
dale Keith. 1938. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
194 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

In this volume the leading authority on British constitutional 
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law continues the series of day-to-day comments on legal and general 
public issues which have been collected in earlier volumes. Many 
of the points made are of extreme interest and importance—for 
example, the criticisms of the Regency Act, the argument that it was 
illegal for the King to take the new form of coronation oath without 
the sanction of Parliament, the defence of the Privy Council’s view 
of Mr. Bennett’s industrial legislation. There is also a valuable 
commentary on the new constitution of Eire. But when Professor 
Keith passes from the legal field to the political, he passes from the 
judge’s seat into the arena of controversy; and his views will not 
find universal acceptance. The chief principles of the foreign policy 
he advocates would appear to be respect for the established principles 
of international law, coupled with a willingness to concede Germany’s 
colonial claims. He regards the Spanish non-intervention agreement 
as a serious mistake. W. P. MorRELL. 


7*, DE NRECHTSBETREKKINGEN DER LEDEN VAN HET BRITSCHE 
GEMEENEBEST, ONDERLING EN IN HET VOLKENRECHT. By 
A.Tammes. 1937. (Purmerend: Muusses. 8vo. xi + 152 pp.) 


A study of the constitutional relations between the member countries 
of the British Commonwealth, and their position in international law. 


8*, THE Navy. By Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond, K.C.B. 
[National Defence Series.] 1937. (London: William Hodge 
& Co. 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d 
In this little outline of naval defence problems, Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond reveals the weaknesses of “‘ splendid isolation ’’ and the folly 
of talk of ‘‘abandonment”’ of the Mediterranean. He also argues 
the case for the retention of the big battleship as the cover for cruisers 
directly protecting merchantmen. He regards an aeroplane as torpedo- 
boat, and thus an integral part of the Naval forces. He maintains 
the necessity for Great Britain to have an adequate number of cruisers 
regardless of other Navies. The size of ships is discussed. Doubt 
is cast upon the value of the present position of bases in the United 
Kingdom. The possibility of invasion under modern conditions is 
analysed, and the author believes the Dominions are unwise in con- 
fining themselves to local defence. Lastly he deals with the fuel 
problem, and categorically disagrees with those who maintain that 
there are adequate supplies of oil fuel in Great Britain. 
EDWARD HULTON. 


g. THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADIAN-AMERICAN DIsPuTES: A critical 
study of methodsand results. By P.E.Corbett. [The Relations 
of the United States and Canada.| 1937. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. viii + 
134 pp. Ils. 6d.) 

Tuis is the latest volume in a series of studies on ‘‘ The Relations 
of Canada and the United States,’”’ sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, and edited under the direction of Dr. 
J. T. Shotwell. 

It consists of a section of historical survey, which the author has 
(I think wisely) arranged under subject headings, and not in strict 
chronological order; a section on the importance of Canadian- 
American disputes in the development of principles of international 
law; and a concluding section on the suitability of the existing 
machinery for arbitral settlement and the possibility of its extension. 
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The first two parts are a useful and authoritative summary of 
material not readily available elsewhere in so convenient a form. 
The brevity imposed by the form and purpose of the work prevents 
Mr. Corbett from developing any of his points at much length; but 
the juxtaposition of the various cases in historical sequence is interest- 
ing in itself, and in the section on ‘‘ Contributions to International 
Law ’’ there is a good deal of original and illuminating comment. 

It is the last section, however, which will be of most interest to non- 
specialist students. As Mr. Corbett says, the surprising thing about 
Canadian—American relations is the incompleteness and theoretical 
imperfection of the arbitral machinery which has in practice proved, 
with very few exceptions, extremely effective. The complete explan- 
ation of the paradox belongs rather to the other volumes of the series, 
in particular to those on industrial relations, but the author here 
sketches some of the elements of it, and concludes with a strong plea 
for the rationalisation of the position by the conclusion of a simple 
“all-in” arbitration treaty. W. J. M. MACKENZIE. 


RACIAL AND POPULATION QUESTIONS 


r1o*, Limits OF LAND SETTLEMENT. A Report on Present-Day 
Possibilities. Prepared under the direction of Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman. 1937. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 
8vo. vii + 380 pp. With maps and charts. $3.50.) 


THIs important and highly topical book leaves one with a feeling 
that the world has shrunk to ten chapters, that most of its hidden 
places have been illumined, and that one has seen continents 
dismembered and bared to the bone. It is a symposium which sets 
out in an attractive way the views of ten specialists (geographers, 
political scientists, a biochemist, and an explorer) upon the possibilities 
of further settlement in the under-developed and frontier areas of the 
world. The type of questions they seek to answer are these: What 
are the possibilities for the redistribution of the world’s population— 
now, when mineral prospects are either well reconnoitred or are 
declining, when few new crops are likely, when the world’s subsistence 
basis is shrinking, and in half a dozen regions settlement is receding 
from land which could not support it? Will technologic science 
(such as the vernalisation of crops) make much difference, and allow 
us tofarm in the sub-Arctic? Need we do more, even now, than 
point to the thinly settled parts of the world and say ‘‘ Send them 
there!’’? Can settlement be forced ahead of its ‘‘ natural’’ tempo? 
Where to-day can migrants go, politics apart, with some geographic 
hope of economic success? Can they live, e.g., on the Central Brazilian 
plateau, as distinguished from merely existing ? 

Naturally enough, in a book of 380 pages, some only of the questions 
are answered, and some of the answers are half-answers. It seems a 
pity, too, that those whom the book will, or might, help the most 
are left themselves to form the final synthesis. The mass of hard, 
condensed, tightly-argued fact is difficult to master, and the argument 
bristles with implications for politician, economist, sociologist, and 
geographer. But one is filled with admiration for the way in which 
the authors have, in general, done their job. Some of the conclusions, 
and the solid body of well-documented colonial history of exploitation, 
settlement, and development of frontier areas, should be read and 
re-read. It is no part of the authors’ intentions to join the colonies- 
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or-not controversy, but de facto they do. Much of what they have to 
say bears directly, and at times punishingly, on phases of this issue, 
which as grievance, spearhead, wedge, bludgeon, red herring, threatens 
grievously to complicate our relations with other Powers. The remarks 
of these geographers upon the notions of ‘ over-population,’’ ‘“‘ vast 
potentialities,’ and ‘‘ unoccupied spaces ’’ will be interesting reading 
for those nations which seem to hope that they can save the world 
for the status guo, or something very like it, no less than for those 
nations which are making other plans. 

When the contributors have cropped these ideas down to stubble, 
one is left with the impression that though the greater part of the 
world’s population is, as the authors say, where it “ belongs,’’ and 
where presumably it will stay, there are still immense possibilities of 
future ‘‘shift’’ within certain geographic limits. Nearly half the 
world’s land surface can be ruled out as too cold, or too dry, or too 
hot. Within what remains there are so many areas of low resistance 
to migrants that any dream of a world cast more or less permanently 
in the mould, and with the segments and boundaries, of 1938 is only a 
dream. One contributor speaks, for instance, of his ‘‘ dramatic 
certainty of a future populous Siberia,’’ with a local Soviet population 
of 340 million by 1975. The military possibilities of this horde appear 
to the contributor, very moderately, to be “serious.’’ Another, 
estimating the probable future trend of Asiatic migration (that is, if 
geographic logic and climatic attraction have their way), finds that 
all the arrows point, not west to inner Mongolia and inner China, 
but south and east to Malaya, the Philippines, Borneo, Celebes, 
Indonesia, New Guinea and the Oceanic Islands. The final map 
which outlines the areas of potentially denser settlement is likely to 
set the imaginative reader dreaming of great human movements in the 
years to be. The authors point to a wide strip of eastern and the 
extreme south-west tip of Australia, to an enormous tract of eastern 
South America (mostly Brazil and the Argentine), to a great belt of 
inner Asia running roughly west from Siberia, to the fringe of northern 
Africa, to central Canada, and to the islands of Indonesia and Oceania, 
as clearly the areas likely to draw heavier settlement. But there is no 
common index of “ potentiality.’’ Each of them is an area of uniquely 
limiting conditions. Each is subject to highly idiosyncratic “ controls *’ 
—to local combinations of elevation, soil, accessibility, rainfall, and 
temperature. One of the most suggestive implications of the survey 
(particularly for Australia) is the area marked favourable for settle- 
ment by Orientals—the huge arc formed by Malaya, Indonesia, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. W. E. H. STANNER. 


I1*, WoRLD PopuULATION: Past Growth and Present Trends. By 
A. M. Carr-Saunders. 1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xv + 336 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

12*, POPULATION MOVEMENTS. Three Public Lectures given at the 
University of London, March 1936. By Robert R. Kuczynski. 
1936. (Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 121 pp. 5s.) 

13. THE STRUGGLE FOR PopuraTion. By D. V. Glass. 1936. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. 148 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

IT seems a fairly safe forecast that the aspect of economics and 
sociology which will receive most attention over the next generation 
will be that of population growth, and we can, over that period, expect 
a spate of books dealing with one or more aspects of the population 
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problem. The three works here reviewed will be of great value to 
those who wish to be well informed on the subject. That of greatest 
scope and depth of treatment is by Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
The author describes the book as a brief introduction to a subject 
of enormous scope and complexity. The description “ brief intro- 
duction ’’ may be correct in its application to that part of the book 
dealing with ‘‘ present trends,’’ but it hardly does justice to the chief 
part of the book—that dealing with past growth. Professor 
Carr-Saunders has written a book which seems likely to become a 
standard work on the history of population movements. Many 
previous writers have uncritically accepted figures published in earlier 
books of the population on this or that part of the earth’s surface, and 
the only authority which can be accorded to some of the figures which 
pass muster is that of repetition. Professor Carr-Saunders has 
examined with great care the sources of information on which 
Professor Wilcox based his estimates of the population of various parts 
of the world at different dates from 1650, and as a consequence finds 
it necessary to make substantial alterations in the figures hitherto 
accepted. The same critical spirit is evident in his discussion on 
migration movements, the explanation of the decline in fertility, and 
the present population situation in various parts of the world. He 
rightly lays stress on the importance of the index of “‘ net reproduction 
rate’’ for the purpose of comparing the ability of populations in 
different countries to replace themselves, and in this connection it is 
rather surprising to find no mention of the work of Lotka in the book. 
The reason why statistical refinements are needed in comparing the 
real birth rates—as contrasted with the crude birth rates based upon 
the total populations in the countries concerned—need not be touched 
upon here. Serious pitfalls may be met with, however, unless refined 
methods of measurement are used, and Professor Carr-Saunders has 
provided an explanation of the method of deducing this “ net 
reproduction rate,’’ which should be readily understood by the non- 
statistical reader. Only by the proper understanding of this matter 
is it possible to compare accurately and intelligently the underlying 
forces which are making for increase or decrease of population in 
various countries. 


Professor Kuczynski’s little book of a hundred or so pages is based 
upon three public lectures. It is a mixture containing on the one hand 
much pure research on the very interesting subject of the peopling of 
America, and on the other hand many entertaining views under the 
title Population Movements and Public Opinion. The value to students 
of the former part—and also the substantial appendix in which are set 
out a large number of sources of information on population movements 
all over the world—will be very great. The rest of the book is suited 
to the general reader, and particularly to the public man who has 
little grounding in the fundamental knowledge of population statistics, 
and who may be called upon to make pronouncements on the subject. 
This part of the book may be specially recommended to those who, 
without adequate statistical study of what is now a very complex 
subject, are called upon to take part in public discussions on Imperial 
migration. 


Mr. Glass’s volume on The Struggle for Population contains an 
introduction by Professor Carr-Saunders, and discusses population 
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problems in Great Britain and also in Germany and Italy, with 
particular reference to the policy of encouraging population growth. 
The rest of the book is directed to a description of the family allowance 
schemes in operation in various places, and particularly in France and 
Belgium. It describes a thorough piece of research promoted by the 
Council of the Eugenics Society. z. C'S. 


14*. THE ATLANTIC AND EMANCIPATION. By H. A. Wyndham. 
[Problems of Imperial Trusteeship.] 1937. (Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 
300 pp. 2s. 6d.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., gs.) 


Tus book is the third of a series of reports on “‘ Problems of 
Imperial Trusteeship.’’ The first volume, under the sub-title Native 
Education, described the early development of settlements in Ceylon 
and the East Indies. The second, under the sub-title The Adlantic 
and Slavery, described the development of the settlements along the 
West Coast of Africa and, through the slave trade, their relation to 
settlements in America. This, the third volume, is a sequel to the 
second, and deals with conditions in West Africa and America from 
the suppression of slave-trading and attempts to re-settle liberated 
slaves in Africa down to the present time. Its special interest for 
Englishmen lies in the comparisons it furnishes between the policies 
of Britain and France in Africa. In this respect it is similar to the 
first volume of the series in its comparison between early policies of 
Britain, Portugal, France and Holland in the Far East. 

In the present volume is given the history of the settlement of 
liberated Africans in Sierra Leone, the story of the development of 
the Republic of Liberia, the story of the development of Senegal by 
the French and of Nigeria by the British, each being contrasted with the 
others. The second part of the book concentrates on the French 
and British dependencies in the West Indies, the third on the Negro 
problem in the United States, while the fourth tells the story of develop- 
ments in South Africa. 

One cannot help expressing regret that it had not been possible to 
expand each of these sections into a book by itself. The material 
has had to be so mercilessly pruned in order to bring it within the 
limits of a small volume that while the reader’s appetite is whetted, 
he is denied the satisfaction he would have derived from a colourful 
full-length picture of the important changes under review in any one 
of the areas described. 

From the point of view of the present writer, the first section of 
the book is the most stimulating. One wonders, however, whether 
Mr. Wyndham is not going too far when he suggests that, to France, 
aiming at the eventual assimilation of West Africa to her language 
and culture, educated Africans are the advance guard of the assimila- 
tion movement, while to Britain, looking forward to the evolution 
of a distinctive African polity, educated Africans are the negation of 
her policy. Such a statement says both too much and too little. 
As far as British policy is concerned, principles and aims are so obscure 
that they cannot be summarised as simply and in so few words. As 
one reads Government statements of policy, one is never clear whether 
the aim of the British is to develop in Africa a civilisation along 
modified European lines, or whether Britain really believes that there 
should be parallel civilisations in the world based on different ethical, 
economic and political patterns, characteristic of each ethnic group. 
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The conception of indirect rule in Africa seems to favour the latter 
interpretation of British policy, whereas the conception of adapting 
for Africa an education similar to that given in Europe would seem to 
be more in harmony with the former interpretation. 

Another portion of the first part of the volume under review 
which specially interested the writer deals with the attempt that 
was made to develop Sierra Leone along European democratic lines 
and subsequently abandoned for reasons which it is difficult to under- 
stand. The book is full of references to official documents, and 
repeatedly brings to the notice of the reader stimulating, almost 
thrilling side-lights on controversial issues of to-day. Parts of the 
book are hard reading, but to administrators, educators and others 
who are faced with problems of inter-racial contacts this work is very 
strongly recommended : it is full of facts which should be known and 
taken to heart by us all. W. Bryant MUMFORD. 


15*. THE STORY OF THE NEGRO. By Ina Corinne Brown. 1937. 
(London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 208 pp. 


5S. 

16*, Te NEGRO AS CAPITALIST. By Abram L. Harris. 1936. 
(Philadelphia: American Academy of Political Science. 8vo. 
xii + 205 pp.) 

17*, JAMAICA THE BLESSED ISLE. By Lord Olivier. 1936. (London : 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 466 pp. Map. rs.) 


Miss Brown’s book is an admirable short history of the Negro under 
slavery and in the United States since its abolition. It is written with 
restraint and without emotionalism or propaganda. The balance of 
the book is also right, for whereas one hundred and seven pages are 
devoted to the Negro’s history before the present century, sixty-three 
pages are given to his present situation in the United States. The 
compression of the historical part sometimes leads to a loss of clearness, 
as, for example, in the treatment of the Civil Rights Bill; but on the 
whole no better short history of the Negro in the new World has yet 
appeared. When writing of the present century, Miss Brown, who is 
herself a member of the coloured community of the United States, 
shows more feeling than in her treatment of the past. This is under- 
standable, and throughout she attracts the reader’ssympathy. She is, 
however, hardly fair in her approval of a Southern Bishop’s description 
of “‘ the white man’s burden ’’ as only one of “‘ the pious phrases of Nordic 
egotism covering a shameless economic and territorial imperialism.” 
There is something to be said on the other side, and the book would be 


the better for saying it. 


Mr. Harris’s book on The Negro as Capitalist examines the problem 
only from the point of view of Negro banking, and suffers from the dis- 
advantage of having had to depend mainly on the particulars of the 
many Negro banks that have failed, many of which had so small a 
capital as to be hardly worthy of being classed as banks. Generally 
speaking, it appears that Negro banking has suffered from an in- 
sufficiency of Negro commercial and industrial businesses, with the 
consequence that its funds have had to be invested in real estate. It 
has been a product of race prejudice rather than of economic necessity, 
and its failures point to the impracticability of building up a separate 
Negro economic structure parallel to the white in the circumstances of 
the United States. 
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On the other hand, Lord Olivier can claim that Jamaica, with its 
majority of Negro peasantry, is a ‘‘ Blessed Island’’ because the 
percentage of the population holding land is perhaps larger than in any 
other country. Its future, therefore, can be built up on a peasant 
proprietary. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


18*, THE NEGRO QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By James S. 
Allen. 1937. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 224 pp. 
5S.) 

In this book we have the Communist solution of the Negro problem 
of the United States. It takes the form of the “ self-determination of 
the Black belt,’’ which is defined as ‘‘ an area of continuous Negro 
majority.’” A map shows clearly what it is and its population is stated 
to be 49°7 per cent. white and 50-3 per cent. negro. It is not clear why 
so small a majority should justify a self-determination by the Negroes, 
which, as socialist opponents of the plan claim, would certainly lead to a 
race war and would be unnecessary under a socialist régime. Mr. 
Allen replies to these objections, and his answers will no doubt be 
satisfactory to those who can appreciate Communist doctrines. The 
book contains much useful information on the tenant and crop-sharing 
system, which, from one point of view, is a legacy of slavery, and which 
is economically and socially unhealthy. But to the ordinary reader its 
argument is weakened by all evils being attributed without question to 
“monopoly capitalism,”’ and no attention being paid to other obvious 
factors. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


LAW 


19*. INTERNATIONAL LAW: a Treatise. By L. Oppenheim. Vol. I— 
Peace. Fifth Edition edited by H. Lauterpacht. 1937. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. lIvi+ 819 pp. 45s.) 


Tuts volume and its companion, dealing with Disputes, War and 
Neutrality, constitute the most comprehensive up-to-date treatise 
on the Law of Nations in the English language. The present volume 
covers every aspect of the law of peace, as existing at the present day. 
Whilst preserving the general character and systematic arrangement 
of the original ‘‘ Oppenheim,’’ Dr. Lauterpacht has done far more 
than the work normally covered by the modest name of “ editor.’ 
He has not only added a large amount of new matter called for by recent 
developments, but has freely modified the original text in order to 
bring it into harmony with later authorities, precedents and tendencies. 
All this is admirably done. The lucidity, balance and broad common 
sense of the great jurist whose name the book bears are preserved and 
carried on, so that the new ‘‘ Oppenheim ’”’ will certainly become a 
classic like the original. 

Although, as already stated, the work is thoroughly comprehensive, 
its size naturally makes exhaustive treatment of every topic impossible. 
The text, therefore, is wisely confined to general statements of the law, 
and controversial and difficult points, though indicated, are not pursued. 
But the bibliography which precedes each chapter, and the footnotes, are 
so full that the student or practitioner is put on the track of all the 
material necessary for detailed study. Almost everywhere the existing 
rules of international law are stated in the light of and with reference 
to their historical origin and development, and not merely as abstract 
propositions. 
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Where the field is so vast it is hard to pick out individual questions 
for notice in a short review, but among those of special interest may 
perhaps be mentioned the discussion of the Stimson doctrine of non- 
recognition, the position of the Dominions at international law, and 
the interpretation and effect of treaties, including the rebus sic stantibus 
rule. Attention may also be drawn to the excellent exposition of the 
nature, origin and development of international law. Nothing could 
be better than the treatment of this subject, with its clear and simple 
style and its avoidance of the quasi-scientific vocabulary so often used 
to the mystification of the reader. One truth which, although not 
new, is strongly brought out in these pages, is that the law of nations 
is the product of Christian civilisation and ideas—a fact which merits 
serious thought at the present time. The endeavour in certain countries 
to establish a new civilisation on a different basis will surely fail in 
the long run, but it is important to realise that the ideas in question 
are incompatible with a law of nations as we know it, or indeed in any 
form. 

Dr. Lauterpacht and all concerned are to be warmly congratulated 
on the publication of this book. A. FACHIRI. 


20. LES PRINCIPES DU DROIT DES GENS MODERNE. By Professor 
Robert Redslob.. 1937. (Paris: Rousseau.) 

21. COMMENTAIRE THEORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DU PACTE DE LA SOCIETE 
DES NATIONS ET DES STATUTS DE L’UNION PANAMERICAINE. By 
Professor J. M. Yepes and Professor Pereira da Silva. 1937. 
(Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 41 pp.) 


PROFESSOR REDSLOB’s book is based, to a large extent, on the 
‘“‘ Declaration of the Fundamental Principles of Modern International 
Law ”’ drafted by Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, the eminent Chilean jurist, 
and already approved by three of the more important international 
scientific bodies: The International Diplomatic Academy, the Inter- 
national Law Association and the “‘ Union Juridique Internationale.” 
This Declaration, which is now commonly referred to as the ‘‘ Alvarez 
Declaration,’’ is intended to remedy the existing crisis in international 
law by laying stress on the rules which “‘ modern legal conscience ”’ 
consider indispensable in international relations. It is also intended as 
a preliminary step to the gradual and progressive codification of 
international law. The commentary supplied by Professor Redslob to 
the various articles of the ‘‘ Declaration ’’ is extremely useful, especially 
from the historical point of view, as showing the evolution of the 
principles of international law which, according to the author’s phrase, 
finds itself on ‘‘ the turning corner of its destiny.”’ There are, in fact, 
two main considerations which loom largely in international relations : 
(a) an increasing regard for international law in the internal affairs 
of the Great Powers and (b) an increasing extension of its main object 
to safeguard law and peace in external aftairs. This is well exemplified 
by Article 13 of the “ Declaration,” which lays down that although a 
State is sovereign within its territory for the purpose of internal 
government and legislation, it is nevertheless bound by the rules of 
international law in the exercise of its functions. Another important 
provision is that contained in Article 26, which enacts that ‘in the 
discharge of their duties, as well as in the exercise of their rights, States 
must always be guided by the consideration that their mission consists 
in advancing collectively human progress.” Professor Redslob, who 
has already written many valuable treatises on international law, is to 
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be congratulated on the production of this book, which is not only very 
clearly written, but brings the subject up to date. 


The Commentaire is a reprint of part of Vol. III in the important 
series on the “‘ Question of the Reform of the Covenant ’’ jointly 
written by Professors Yepes and da Silva. The learned authors share 
the commonly expressed view that one of the first reforms to be 
accomplished is the separation of the Covenant from the Peace Treaties. 
Their main thesis is, however, that the true reform of the League should 
consist in the integral application of the Covenant, both in the letter and 
the spirit; no view could at present be expressed on the value and 
effectiveness of the Covenant, since, either through weakness or 
through fear of future commitments, the member States of the League 
have failed consistently to apply its provisions. But if reform must 
be, the authors attempt to show very concisely what amendments 
should be incorporated in the various articles of the Covenant. As 
regards the Preamble, they are emphatically of the opinion that it 
should contain a declaration of the rights and duties of States, on the 
ground that it is impossible to organise efficiently an international 
society unless the main principles governing its existence and working 
are first set out. For this purpose, the authors suggest the in- 
corporation in the Preamble of the ‘‘ Declaration of the Fundamental 
Principles of Modern International Law’”’ recently drafted by Dr. 
Alejandro Alvarez, and of the Convention adopted by the Panamerican 
Conference of Montevideo in 1933 on the ‘‘ Rights and Duties of the 
American States.” C. JOHN COLOMBOs. 


22*, LEGAL MACHINERY FOR PEACEFUL CHANGE. By Professor Karl 
Strupp. [New Commonwealth Institute Monographs, Series B, 

No. 4.] 1937. (London: Constable. 8vo. xxvi + 85 pp.) 
In this very learned study on “ Peaceful Change,” Professor 
Strupp directs his mind to the creation of an International Court of 
Equity and to the practical procedure to be adopted for the solution 
of all international disputes, whether justiciable or not. He has even 
taken the pains to draft a set of rules as part of an “ International 
Peace Charter,’’ accompanied by a very useful commentary. The 
position he takes up is that neither the Permanent Court nor any 
arbitration tribunals now in existence are qualified to meet some of the 
conflicts arising in international relations, and that there is therefore a 
crying need for the establishment of a new institution which, as a 
matter of regular practice, should apply not law, but “the general 
recognised principles of international justice which ought to be law”’ 
(Art. 51 of the “ Charter’’). One difficulty which immediately arises 
out of Professor Strupp’s draft is that there exists at present no general 
agreement as to what principles of international justzce should be made 
““law.”’ Must there be a return to the old exploded ideas of a ‘‘ law 
of nature’’? Another main objection is that the proposed institution 
may in practice prove nothing else but a duplication of the present 
Council of the League of Nations, to which almost all the criteria 
surrounding the new Equity Tribunal seem to fit in admirably. 
nines Be ©, 


23*. THE LAw oF NATIONS: an Introduction to the International Law 
of Peace. By J. L. Brierly. 2nd edition. 1936. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. vili+ 27I pp. 5s.) ; 

In producing an improved edition of his unique ‘“ Introduction 
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to the Law of Peace,’’ Professor Brierly has accomplished what some 
might have supposed an impossibility. Even when discarding a 
part of the original his decisions can be recognised, if regretfully, as 
right. And, with an added forty pages, he makes up for it. 

Though altered a little in names, disposition and content, the chapters 
are still nine in number, and comprise, as before, thirty-nine sections in 
all. The piece most substantially recast is that on international 
organisation: it has also been promoted from the back to near the 
beginning of the book—which now ends instead with a new chapter, 
“International Law and Resort to Force.’’ This permits the topic 
of coercion to be displaced from among the methods of settling disputes. 
“Settlement under the League Covenant’’ (18 pages) inherits its 
position. 

Account is taken, in the text, of various new incidents and decisions, 
and, in the bibliographical note, of several new books. The Covenant 
gets more notice in the index than before. 

Matters on which there is something new, or different, include : 
non-recognition, custom, justiciability, rebus sic stantibus, “‘ gaps in the 
law,’’ territorial waters, juristic writings, Dominion Status, and, con- 
spicuously, the ratification of treaties. 

If in the general tone there is any perceptible development, it is 
towards an even greater caution. Here and there a “‘ perhaps ’”’ or an 
“it would seem ’’ has newly found its way in. On the other hand, 
there is a notable paragraph beginning: ‘‘ There need be no mystery 
about the source of the obligation to obey international law.’’ The 
book none the less “‘ retains its character ’’ as an introduction. 

C. A. W. M. 


24*, DIE GEBIETSHOHEIT UBER DIE B- UND C-MANDATE. By W. 
Gaupp. 1937. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 8vo. 63 pp.) 

The author considers in some detail the question of sovereignty over 
the former German colonies, and, after drawing a parallel with the Saar 
statute, concludes that it would be legally possible to consider that 
soverciguiy remained with the Reich, although its functions have been 
exercised by the mandatory powers on behalf of the League. 


25*. GROTIUS: ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL POUR L’ANNEE 1937. 
1937. (La Haye : Nijhoff. vili-+- 276 pp. Glid. 10.) 

Deals with the relations of the Netherlands with foreign countries 
and international bodies during 1936, with special reference to treaties 
and other matters of international law. There is a bibliography of works 
dealing with international law and related subjects published in the 
Netherlands during 1936. 


26. ABHANGIGE MITGLIEDER VOLKERRECHTLICHER VERBANDE. By 
Dr. Friedrich Apelt. 1936. (Briinn: Verlag Rudolf M. Rohrer. 
8vo. 2II pp.) 

This is a carefully written monograph on the principles governing the 
international relation of dependencies with their own and other countries. 
The many and various forms of semi-sovereign States known in history 
are fully analysed, and stress is laid on the new rules evolved by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations which, for the first time, accorded 
international recognition to the Nations constituting the British Empire. 
The treaty-making power of these Dominions is of great importance, 


although how far it may extend internationally is left entirely at large. 
Co. Je: 
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SANCTIONS AND THE LEAGUE 


27*. INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS: A Report by a Group of Members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1938. (Oxford 
University Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8vo. x-+ 247 pp. I2s. 6d.; to Members of -the 
R.I.LA., ros.) 


CHATHAM House embarked on a study of the problem of sanctions 

so early that a draft report had been prepared before the Abyssinian 
War broke out. That report formed the basis of the Information 
Department Paper entitled Sanctions : The Character of International 
Sanctions and their Application. The volume under review is the result 
of labours conducted by the original group, which resumed work in 
the summer of 1936, in the light of experience gained during the course 
of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. Its professed object, both negatively 
and positively, is defined in the following sentences : 
“It is beyond the scope of this inquiry to consider whether or not the attempt 
to establish a world order on the basis of international law should be continued. 
Our purpose is less ambitious, namely, to try to discover how far the constitution 
of a system of sanctions for the enforcement of international legal obligations, 
at any rate in appropriate cases, is a feasible proposition.” 

All aspects of the problem, military, economic, legal, political and 
even psychological, receive their due share of attention in the Report. 
Both those who believe in the necessity and feasibility of sanctions 
and collective security and those who disbelieve should be urged to 
read the report and form their own conclusions. 

The main impressions which emerge for one reader at least, who 
belongs to the former category, may be briefly stated as follows :— 

(1) The difficulties of any effective system of sanctions are de- 
pressingly formidable in theory and a completely water-tight system 
is probably impossible. At the same time the conclusions at which 
the group arrive at the end of a chapter devoted to the “ exceedingly 
complicated ’’ problem involved in the determination of the aggressor 
is not improbably of more general application. That conclusion is 
“‘ in practice it has never, since the War, been difficult to determine the aggressor 
in any dispute which has led to war. . . . It can be affirmed with confidence 
that recent experience tends to show that in any given dispute it is not difficult 
to reach a conclusion as to where aggression lies.” 

Given a sufficient consensus of opinion and sufficient determination, 
the practical difficulties of applying sanctions would not be so formidable 
as theoretical considerations suggest. 

(2) The time factor is of primary importance, and no system is 
likely either to deter an aggressor or to terminate his aggression 
unless the obligations involved by a system of sanctions are clearly 
laid down beforehand and machinery is erected which can be put into 
operation at short notice not only for the immediate application, but 
also for the continued co-ordination of sanctions. 

(3) There can be no hope of collective action unless the nations 
of the world face, and are prepared to meet, the danger of war involved— 
the danger, that is, not that economic sanctions will be ineffective 
without military sanctions, but that their application may provoke 
military retaliation. You cannot assist in the apprehension of a 
criminal without incurring the risk of being hurt. 

(4) The Italo-Abyssinian experience proves nothing except the 
folly of half-measures. The half-heartedness of collective action in 
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this case was due partly to political factors and partly to the fact that 
so long ago as 1921 the Assembly had passed resolutions which in 
almost every line insist on the necessity, if not the virtue, of gradual- 
ness, On the other hand, even though this recent experience furnished 
little in the way of proof, failure may have destroyed the possibility 
of applying effective sanctions in the future; if nothing succeeds 
like success, nothing fails like failure. 

Perhaps the conclusion of the whole matter is to be found in the 
final paragraph of the book : 

“‘ The reader may possibly conclude that it is the absence of this ‘ union of wills,’ 
rather than any technical obstacles, or lack of efficacy in the measures available, 
which prevents the sanctions of the Covenant from being the safeguard of peace 
and deterrent of aggression which they were considered to be by their designers. 
The question still remains whether, if the world lacks the spirit of courageous and 
self-sacrificing co-operation on which sanctions depend, any alternative course is 
available whereby the calamity of war can be permanently averted.” 

i Sir A. McFADYEAN. 


28. PEUT-ON FERMER LE CANAL DE SUEZ? Par Raymond Guibal. 
1937. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 177 pp.) 

THIS monograph discusses the question whether there is a legal 
right to close the Suez Canal as a sanction under Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and comes to the conclusion that 
there isno such right. The question is well set out against its historical 
background and treated with care and fairness. The argument called, 
perhaps not quite correctly, the Anglo-American thesis, that the rights 
and obligations created by the Covenant override the right of free 
passage in time of peace or war created by the Convention of Con- 
stantinople of 1888, is dismissed on the ground that the Convention is 
preserved by the various Peace Treaties, and that there is no incom- 
patibility between it and the Covenant such as to bring Article 20 
thereof into play. A theory put forward by Monsieur Le Fur, that the 
Council of the League of Nations has jurisdiction to decide the legal 
question, is also rejected. Though not strictly necessary to the main 
purpose of the monograph, the author advances the opinion that 
flight over the Canal cannot legally be interrupted. This seems a 
doubtful proposition. ORME CLARKE. 


29. CO-OPERATION OR COERCION? A CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
SURVEY OF THE LEAGUE. By L. P. Jacks. 1938. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. xvii +153 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE first part of this book sets out the author’s case against inter- 
national coercion of any kind. His argument is elaborated with force, 
but is weakened by a certain dogmatism. Participation in collective 
sanctions cannot simply be dismissed as “‘ international altruism.”’ 
The author quotes what Mr. Gladstone said in 1869, and asks, “‘ What 
more is needed to explain the collapse of the League ...?”’ Most 
readers will feel that more is needed in 1938. 

The second part of the book puts forward what it is claimed is a 
constructive alternative. Disarmament and economic co-operation 
are to be treated together. The reduction on armament expenditure 
is to be paid into an international fund for promoting economic co- 
operation. The only reason given for thinking that linking these two 
subjects together would make international agreement on them easier 
is that it would be “‘ a good bargain.”” No doubt it would, but is it 
a possible line of advance in present circumstances? A host. of 
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difficulties will occur to the reader that do not seem to have occurred 
to the author. Would States be prepared to envisage placing a 
substantial part of their revenues in a fund to be administered by 
“internationally appointed trustees,’”’ and incidentally where would 
a fund of these dimensions—it is suggested that it might amount to 
as much as {600 million in three years—be invested? Would States 
agree to allowing these international trustees to use such a fund for 
“stabilising currencies,’’ ‘“‘ lowering tariffs’’ (we are not told how) 
and “financing the distribution of raw materials’’? If we can 
assume that they would, the author’s argument that a scheme of this 
kind would find for its working a greater measure of good faith than 
any scheme which directly or indirectly involves coercion is worthy 
of attention. But even here the reader finds it confusing to be told 
that the basic principle is mutual insurance applied in such a way 
that what each State would get would be proportional to what it put 
in—which does not seem to be insurance at all. In any case, unless 
the scheme were developed in detail, and unless some evidence were 
adduced that would suggest its political possibility, it is difficult to 
do other than to class it with what the author himself condemns as 
the kind of peace plan that “ any intelligent person gifted with a little 
ingenuity can work out . . . in the space of halfan hour.” E. F. 


30*, THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. FIRST SESSION : 
JANUARY I920—1I00th SEssION : JANUARY 1938. Composition, 
Competence, Procedure. Issued by the Information Section of 
the League of Nations. 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations; 
London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 141 pp., illus. Is. 6d.) 

A WELL-DOCUMENTED little book produced by the Information Section 
of the League; it describes the composition and functions of the Council, 
and draws a parallel between its competence and that of the Assembly. 
The evolution not only of its methods and procedure, but of the degree of 
representation given to the Great Powers, and to the larger geographical 
groups, is clearly traced. A series of tables show the dates of each session, 
the term of office of non-Permanent Member States, and the individual 
representatives of each country. A classified index indicating the session 
during which questions were discussed gives the book considerable value 
as a work of reference. L. V. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


31. STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By Jacob 
Viner. 1937. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
xviii + 650 pp. 18s.) 

PROFESSOR VINER has produced a sound work of scholarship. 
He surveys the growth and development of doctrines relating to inter- 
national trade over a wide field; based on an extensive and minute 
examination of original sources, this study is executed with a fine 
mastery of theory, and may therefore be taken to be an authoritative 
statement unlikely to be surpassed. 

Professor Viner brings out the continuity in the growth of thought. 
He shows a singular freedom from prejudice and partisanship and great 
fair-mindedness in attributions of priority and relative importance. 
He has dug out a number of points of high interest in the history of 
theory, but he lets his own discoveries take their proper place in the 
larger perspective. Himself a notable contributor to the principles 
of international trade, he does not allow any trace of egoism to show 
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itself. A considerable proportion of the book is concerned with modern 


controversy and goes far to clarify problems of current importance. 
R. F. Harrop. 


32*. INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS AND Foop- 
sTUFFsS, by Countries of Origin and Consumption, 1936. [1937. 
II A. 21.] 1937. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 164 pp. 5s.) 

33*. INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1936. [1937. IIA. 17.] 
1937. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 384 pp. Ios.) 

34*. BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 1936. [1937. IIA. 16.] 1937. 
(Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 236 pp. 6s.) 

Four years ago, a committee of statistical experts arrived at the 
conclusion that the only method by which international statistics of 
imports and exports could be adequately compared was by asking 
governments to furnish figures of their imports according to country 
of origin, and the first of the above volumes is the result of the efforts 
of the League of Nations in collecting such information, which has now 
been published for the second year in succession by the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League. This publication contains complete 
statistics of thirty-five commodities, mainly raw materials and food- 
stuffs, for 122 countries which accounted for 98 per cent. of the total 
world trade in 1935. It also contains some provisional statistics for 
1936. The method of compiling foreign trade statistics differs between 
country and country; import figures are sometimes given according to 
the country of origin, in other cases according to the country from which 
the goods were consigned. In the same way, export figures in some 
cases denote the country to which goods are consigned for consumption, 
and in other cases those to which they are sent for transit. In this 
volume, however, will be found the imports into countries for consump- 
tion in those countries matched up with the corresponding export 
from the countries in which the goods were produced. 


The second volume classifies imports and exports into 456 groups 
of commodities, and gives for each country the value for 1934-35-36 
in the currency of the country, the weight where possible in long tons 
and the percentage of the import or export of each commodity to the 
total imports or exports. Thus in the case of the United Kingdom 
in 1936 we find that retained imports of butter exceeded in value 
that of any other foodstuff, accounting for 5-2 per cent. of the total 
of all imports, wheat coming second with 4:5 percent. In raw materials 
our largest retained imports were wool and cotton, together making 
more than ro per cent. of the whole. On the other hand our manu- 
facture of cotton goods accounted for nearly 14 per cent. of our exports, 
and woollen goods for more than 7 per cent., no other item reaching 
these figures in importance. 

Another useful table gives the percentages of imports and exports 
from and to the various countries and their values. 


“The last of these three books deals with the international balance 
of payments of thirty-six countries. It has been necessary to omit 
Italy, for which no figures have been available since 1930. The figures 
show that in 1936 the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
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France had adverse balances of trade amounting between them to 
259 million gold dollars, and to this extent, of course, the strain on 
debtor countries has been reduced. The introduction to the volume 
warns readers that “‘ as the estimates differ considerably in authority 
and value, and as in each individual statement the figures given vary 
from well-founded and carefully compiled administrative statistics 
to confessedly doubtful inferences drawn from an unquestionably 
inadequate basis of established fact, the figures supplied must be 
accepted with reserve, and any conclusions drawn must be treated as 
tentative.” 

Information relating to international capital movements is notori- 
ously scanty, but some countries—for instance, Denmark and Norway— 
obtain fairly complete returns from financial institutions, while the 
United States Treasury Department publishes detailed weekly statistics 
of international sales and purchases of United States securities and 
movements of short term capital. We may hope that the time is not 
far distant when similar statistics may be published in Great Britian. 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


35*. ASPECTS OF THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MOVEMENTS. 
By Carl Iversen. 1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
536 pp. 15s.) 

Tuts book of 536 pages must be read with close attention, and con- 
siderable technical equipment is needed before its study can be bene- 
ficial to the reader. It explains why capital flows here and there 
(sometimes it (capital) seems to have miraculous properties and to 
flow, as it were, uphill), what laws govern its movements, and, 
finally, how its work of irrigation is performed. 

Perhaps the most vital part. of the book is the discussion of the 
so-called ‘‘ Adverse Balance of Trade.’’ It is no exaggeration to say 
that question is one of the six most important problems with which 
mankind is faced to-day. The reviewer would regard such a balance 
(accumulated, of course, under a managed paper standard) as so much 
capital placed at the disposal of a country. by obliging foreigners. 
Others take the opposite view. Imports of goods are dangerous. The 
laden ship coming into an English harbour is not welcomed. The 
vessel that sails for a foreign port carrying our goods is thrice blessed. 
Which of these views is the right one? Iversen does not commit 
himself save through a familiar and liberal-minded quotation from 
Cassel. 

The problem of the export of capital by creditor nations is dealt 
with fully, and this also deserves close study. Iversen quotes an esti- 
mate that, even before the War, Great Britain had lent abroad about 
one quarter of her national wealth. Here again he does not feel justi- 
fied in making a recommendation as to when this formerly beneficial 
lending can once more become auspicious. Perhaps that time will 
never come. When we receive the interest on our lendings abroad, 
does that in itself throw English men and women out of employment ? 
Probably not, but how complex even this one question is, and how much 
more than scientific economics is needed to help us to come to a wise 
decision for the future! If we contrast “‘ cheap’’ money in London 
with, say, countries like China and India, with their incredibly low 
standards of living and their shortage of capital, we sometimes wonder 
whether international movements of capital follow no laws, and are 
merely haphazard and without guidance from intelligent men. 
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Exchange equalisation accounts and their workings; the future 
price of gold and its relation to international trade; “‘ hot money ”’ and 
whether its recipients burn their fingers or not—these newer and pro- 
foundly interesting financial problems which so occupy our minds 
to-day are not, of course, all dealt with in detail by Iversen here. He 
does, however, lay a solid and permanent foundation for the study of 
the movements of international money. Indeed, if the student will 
fully master the technicalities of Iversen as here revealed, he will be 
well fitted for the problems of to-morrow. ARNOLD JONES. 


36. THE Economic Merry-Go-Rounp. By Edmund A. H. Walker. 
1937. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 140pp. 6s.) 


“Tus book is not for the academic economist,’”’ are Mr. Walker’s 
opening words. But at the same time he is not one of those economic 
amateurs who claim to know so much more about it than the 
professionals, and*who can in a few pages supersede all previous 
writings on the trade cycle. He defines his aim as the more modest 
and explicit one of reminding the man-in-the-street of certain 
historical facts of which he might have remained unaware. 

The book will serve this more modest and useful purpose only on 
condition that the reader disregards everything that Mr. Walker has 
said about the ‘‘ Key Cycle ’’—his pet discovery. The ‘‘ Key Cycle ”’ 
is a period of twenty-seven years so divided up as to give “ good 
years,” “‘bad years’? and “panic years’’ in somewhat irregular 
rotation. When Mr. Walker attempts to illustrate and apply this 
doctrine, the result is one of the most appalling examples of “ forcing 
facts to fit theories ’’ which has ever been seen. It is not even as if 
there were any good a priori reason which could be advanced in favour 
of the “‘ Key Cycle’ theory. 

But if he neglects the Key Cycle and all reference to it, the reader 
will find that he has left a short and very readable factual account of 
trade and financial fluctuations from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the present day, written with common sense and historical 
judgment. There is an interesting chapter on the wheat trade, and a 
very interesting historical account of the markets and exchanges of 
London. 

Mr. Walker concludes his book with a chapter of prophecies. Here 
he rides his hobby horse again, but with a light rein, and he reaches 
some exciting and interesting conclusions, beginning with a slump in 
1942. Economic prophecy is an entertaining parlour game, containing 
also a slight element which is of more lasting value. Subject to this 
qualification, the chapter is a good one. CoLtn CLARK. 


37. A PROGRAMME OF FINANCIAL RESEARCH. Volume I: Report 
of the Explanatory Committee on Financial Research. Volume 
II: Inventory of Current Research on Financial Problems. 
1937. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research 
in Co-operation with the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. 81 and 253 pp. $1.50 or 4s. 6d. 
each volume.) 


THESE volumes represent the preliminary results of a comprehensive 
study of the banking structure of the United States undertaken in 
July 1936 by the National Bureau of Economic Research. The inquiry 
is being financed by the Association of Reserve City Bankers. It is 
designed to answer such leading questions as—‘“‘ (1) Has our financial 
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organisation as a whole accentuated booms and deepened depression ? 
How can it be used to moderate them? (2) What should be the basis 
of competition between different types of specialised financial institu- 
tion? (3) What are sound credit standards, in instalment financing, 
real-estate financing, investment financing? ’’ Volume I outlines a 
programme of research, and suggests certain projects which might be 
undertaken immediately. Volume II contains a_ comprehensive 
survey of all research into financial problems at present being conducted 
in American universities, and in such institutions as the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. B. S. KEELING. 


38. LABOR TREATIES AND LABOR Compacts. By Abraham C. Wein- 
feld. 1937. (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press. 8vo. 
vi + 136 pp. $ 2.00.) 

THE difficulties with which the Roosevelt Administration has been 
and is still faced as a result of the separation and limitation of powers 
under the American constitution are well known. This treatise deals 
with a cognate problem—that of the constitutional and legal position 
as a result of the membership by the United States of the International 
Labour Organisation at Geneva. The author’s conclusions are that 
the Federal Government has power to regulate labour conditions by 
treaties, but that such power is limited by the due process clause of 
the constitution. Hence treaties dealing with the fixing of minimum 
wages infringe the limitation, but those dealing with hours of labour 
and child labour can be safely ratified. The distinction is an unhappy 
one which may in due course be swept away, if and when the President 
wins his battle over the constitution of the Supreme Court. There is 
an interesting chapter on the position in Canada, where, as a result of 
recent Privy Council decisions, whether the Dominion or the Provinces 
must legislate to give effect to labour conventions will depend in each 
case on the subject-matter. The unfortunate result may well be that 
Canada will only enter into treaties which can be put into effect by 
federal legislation. 

This study can be recommended as a clear and careful treatment of 
its subject. A. A. MocatTta. 


39*. TRIPARTITE TECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D.C., April 2-17, 1937. Record of Proceedings : 
First Part. Published by the International Labour Office, 
Geneva. 


Tuis is the first part of the record of proceedings of the Washington 
Conference which was attended by the representatives of twenty-seven 
different nations. In most cases the nations had delegates repre- 
senting (a) the government, (b) the employers, and (c) the workers. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that although much interest- 
ing discussion took place, there was considerable divergence of opinion, 
and on many important questions no definite conclusion was arrived at. 
There was, for instance, a full discussion, but no agreement, on the 
problem of shorter hours, and here opposition came in the main from 
those delegates who represented nations with a large competitive export 
trade. But differences also arose on the ratio of wages to total costs, 
the workers believing that wages formed only a small part, while the 
employers held that they were “‘ a substantial ratio.’”’ A clear definition 
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of exactly what was meant, and some facts to substantiate the difference 
of opinion, would have been useful. 

It seems to have been generally agreed that voluntary organisations 
of employers and workers were of great value in arriving at collective 
agreements, but this in itself would not be sufficient, and the enact- 
ment of national legislation to support these agreements would be 
desirable, and in many cases further support could be afforded by 
international conventions. 

The question of the reduction of hours of work was left over for 
further consideration by the International Labour Conference to meet 
next June. It was agreed that night shifts “‘ should be resorted to 
only when required as a matter of strict necessity, and should be 
prohibited for women and young persons.”’ It was further suggested 
that governments should seriously consider the ratification of the 
conventions relating to weekly rest and annual holidays with pay. 
It was held to be desirable that a minimum age should be fixed by law 
in all countries for the admission of young persons to employment. 
Finally, the Report ends with some useful suggestions regarding 
international statistics. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


40. PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AGRICULTURAL Economists, held at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
1936. 1937. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiv + 528 


pp. 17s. 6d.) 

Tu1s very substantial volume covers a wide variety of subjects. 
Apart from the addresses of welcome, twenty-four papers were read, 
and of the 219 members in attendance, about fifty contributed to the 
discussions. The subjects covered were not all of international 
concern, but even in those of relatively local scope (e.g. The Evolution 
of the American Family Farm) there was much of general interest to 
all present. 

The papers presented ranged from “‘ The Relations of Agriculture to 
Industry and the Community ”’ to “‘ Changes in Chinese Currency and 
their Effects upon Commodity Prices.’’ There appears to have been 
no well-defined central theme running through the work of the Con- 
ference, but, on the other hand, the wide variety of the topics con- 
sidered necessarily meant that there was at least something of interest 
for the vast majority, if not all, present. 

The most popular subject, judging from the number who parti- 
cipated in the subsequent discussion, was “‘ Farm Organisation with 
Special Reference to the Needs of Technical, Industrial and Economic 
Development of Agriculture.’’ Three papers were read and discussion 
was continued by representatives of Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Spain, the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 
The reply of Dr. Zérner to Professor Ashby’s criticisms of his paper 
clearly shows that the merits and demerits of the ‘‘ family farm ”’ 
system are still in dispute. 

The most topical subject was “ Problems of Consumption of 
Agricultural Products.’’ The first opening paper was by Professor 
Cathcart, who dealt with the physiological aspects. In connection 
with the quantitative requirements of the individual, his tables showing 
the average amounts of certain foods consumed per man per week 
according to total food expenditure are of particular interest. The 
positive correlation between food expenditure and the per capita 
consumption of meat, fruit and vegetables is striking. The number of 
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observations on which these data were based does not, however, appear 
to be given. Professor Forrester, in the second opening paper, pre- 
sented the economic considerations. With reference to Sir John Orr’s 
book Food, Health and Income, he stated that the “‘ survey considers 
optimum and not minimum dietary requirements.’’ But Sir John 
Orr’s definition of the “‘ optimum diet ’’ renders any standard below 
that level inadmissible, and in this respect the ‘‘ optimum ”’ is in fact 
the minimum. Dr. Stiebeling’s contribution to the subject is of parti- 
cular importance, and shows how very far the study of family diets 
has progressed in the United States. 

A full list of the subjects discussed could be given only by reproduc- 
ing the ‘‘contents’’ pages. It can, however, be said with confidence 
that this volume represents much hard thought on the part of many 
authorities and constitutes a valuable record of what economists and 
agriculturists were thinking in 1936. R. F. GEORGE. 


41. DAS DEUTSCHE DEVISENRECHT UND DIE SCHWEIZ. By Dr. iur. 
Erich Bendheim. [Abhandlungen zum schweizerischen Recht, 
Neue Folge, 112. Heft.] 1936. (Bern: Stampfli. 8vo. 
x-+ 207 pp. Rm. 5.) 

THIS monograph, a legal dissertation, tries to explain the general 
principles underlying the German currency restrictions and to provide 
a practical handbook for persons in Switzerland possessing assets in 
Germany, either from investments or from current business trans- 
actions. In both aims Dr. Bendheim’s description seems to be highly 
successful. In carefully disentangling the complicated forms and 
somewhat bewildering variety of Mark-categories, and showing the 
commercial possibilities of each kind, he lends a helping hand to those 
who may feel inclined to despair and overrate the difficulties of doing 
any business at all under these embarrassing conditions. 

It is this patience and this absence of any ‘‘ moralising ” which gives 
a lasting value to a survey which was of course out of date as regards 
its legal matter on the day of its publication. But this fate it has to 
share with any book on currency affairs and more particularly on 
exchange restrictions. 

Bendheim’s main thesis is that the German currency restrictions, 
begun with the Notverordnung of July 15th, 1931, are the expression of 
an actual state of emergency (Staatsnotstand). As’such they have helped 
to mitigate the consequences of the economic depression not only for 
the German debtor but also for the foreign creditor—leaving, however, 
all participants in these ever more complicated regulations and agree- 
ments with a longing for better times, in which less international 
distrust and political upheaval will allow for simpler and more 
straightforward forms of transaction. E. ROSENBAUM. 


42. RECIPROCITY: a national policy for foreign trade. By William 
Smith Culbertson. 1937. (New York: Whittlesey House. 
8vo. x+ 298 pp. 15s.) 

THE chief interest of this book, by a former Vice-Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, is that it is written by a Republican 
and protectionist in support of Mr. Cordell Hull’s trade agreements 
policy. The case is clearly and persuasively argued for American 
Congressmen and business executives, and no doubt represents, and 
will help to strengthen, the influential body of opinion which supports 
Mr. Hull in his attempts to loosen the fetters of international trade. 
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It contains a useful series of official documents in the appendices, 
including Dr. Culbertson’s correspondence with Mr. Hughes on the 
adoption by the United States of the unconditional most-favoured- 
nation policy in 1922-23. 

The theme of the book is that Democrats and Republicans, free 
traders and protectionists should combine together ‘‘to support 
private enterprise in foreign trade and oppose a system of governmental 
control through quotas, exchange regulations, subsidies, monopolies 
and other devices of restriction.” In other words, the old tariff 
controversy is regarded as out of date, and the issue is now between 
private enterprise and collectivism. It is curious to find that Dr. 
Culbertson, though he remains a protectionist and favours tariffs ‘‘ to 
equalise competitive conditions,” uses all the orthodox free-trade 
arguments to persuade Americans that imports are an economic good 
and not an evil. He is particularly helpful in his clear exposition of 
the balance of payments problem, and shows that the United States 
cannot continue for long to have both a surplus of merchandise exports 
and at the same time a net inflow of long-term and short-term capital. 
The huge imports of gold, which this has meant, embarrass both the 
senders and the recipients, and can only end by the United States 
getting all the world’s gold. 

The academic economist will find some parts of Dr. Culbertson’s 
treatment of these issues elementary and old-fashioned. He avoids 

_ discussion of the Great Depression and says little about monetary 
policy and currency management and their relation to commercial 
policy. Nor does he attempt any theoretical analysis of the close 
connection between nationalism, of which he approves in moderation, 
and State planning, of which he disapproves except in the form of 
tariffs. In opposing the world-wide trend towards more planning and 
government control on a purely nationalist basis, he adopts neither 
the standpoint of the free trader nor that of the international socialist ; 
but of the traditional American policy of moderate protection and 
“ rugged individualism.” 

The book is a sober and topical plea, addressed by a protectionist 
to protectionists, that State interference with the free flow of trade 
has gone too far, and that creditor countries must be willing (subject 
always to ‘“‘ equality of competitive conditions”’) to take payment 
from their debtors in goods as well as in gold. E. M. Hi. 1. 


EUROPE 


43*. SouTH OF HITLER. By M. W. Fodor. 1938. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 317 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Tuis is certainly the best general book on Danubian Europe which 
has appeared since Gedye’s Heirs to the Habsburgs, which in composition 
and tone it somewhat resembles. Mr. Fodor, who has spent nearly 
twenty years as Manchester Guardian correspondent in Vienna, knows 
his subject very thoroughly ; his facts are practically always accurate, 
his judgments (in spite of the slight optimism of the last chapter, which 
has already been shown unfounded) are nearly always sound. More- 
over, he is very fair. If he has a weakness for a country, it would seem 
to be Czechoslovakia; if for a political party, Social Democracy; but 
in neither of these cases is he a pure partisan. 

The weakness of the book is that its scope is much toolarge. Noone 
can cover twenty years of a post-War Europe which runs from Austria 
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to Turkey without shallowness somewhere. In fact, several of the 
chapters are so cursory as to be hardly worth reading, except to the 
complete amateur. Thesection on Austria, on the other hand, is first- 
class. It was high time that the achievements of the Social Demo- 
cratic municipality of Vienna were properly recorded ; and the account 
of the Dollfuss murder and subsequent Italian—Austrian-German 
intrigues, which is very painstaking and detailed, possesses a historic 
value all the higher now that the record of those things is to be 
systematically falsified. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


44*, GERMANY PusHEsS Soutu-East. By Dr. Gerhard Schacher. 
1937. 2nd impression, 1938. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 
8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE title of Dr. Schacher’s book denotes, and the contents describe, 
an undoubted fact. It is debatable, on the other hand, whether this 
fact is the outcome of economic forces or of more or less Machiavellian 
planning. The impression one gains is that Dr. Schacher has rather 
uncritically adopted the latter interpretation. Doubts accordingly 
arise on the validity of his conclusion, which are that the German thrust 
south-east is the greatest danger to European peace. Other—not 
necessarily German—ambitions might be mentioned to which that 
description could be more accurately applied. As a survey of German 
policy in South-East Europe, rather than as an interpretation, the book 
is not without value. W. H. JOHNSTON. 


45*. THE SPIRIT AND STRUCTURE OF GERMAN Fascism. By Robert A. 
Brady. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 383 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THE réle of the army in the creation of Fascism already stands 
revealed. Now, in a work which takes its place among those indispen- 
sable to the student of present-day Germany, Professor Brady, with 
vision trained in observing the practices of American big business, 
shows the Third Reich to be essentially a dictatorship of big business. 

Since the ’eighties, Germany, like the United States, has evolved 
from the stage of small-scale industry with individual competition to 
monopolistic cartels. The pre-Nazi cartels, however, powerful as they 
were, did not have everything their own way. Organised labour, 
though not a life-and-death challenge, was nevertheless strong enough 
to extract a certain proportion of profits for the improvement of wages 
and working conditions, and the struggle between capital and labour 
was carried on with a certain regard for middle-class public opinion. 
The Nazi dictatorship is the triumph of a technique which was being 
evolved long before the War to neutralise public opinion and break 
down the defences of the working class against exploitation. Propa- 
ganda, based on ideas circulating already in pre-Nazi Germany, drugs 
the middle classes into acquiescence in all the doings of big business. 
The only difference between the Nazi Ministry for Propaganda and 
People’s Enlightenment and the propaganda machine of American and 
British big business is that the former is backed by all the coercive 
forces of the government. (Diagrams illustrating the formidable 
armature of bureaucratic control suggest a dead weight of officialdom 
and of overlapping which Professor Brady does not stay to examine.) 
Middle-class technical knowledge is subservient to the needs of big 
business. Already under the Kaiser the business men determined 
programmes of scientific research, gave the funds for it and appro- 
priated the results. ‘‘ When business men changed their titles from 
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employers to ‘leaders’ they found no need to change their working 
relationship with the scientists in any fundamental respect.’’ Under 
the pretext of diverting them from ‘‘ materialism ’’ to the ‘‘ ideal values 
of the nation,’’ the Nazi educational system moulds the middle- and 
lower-class youth to docile acceptance of lives of material and intel- 
lectual privation. 

The “ Strength through Joy ’’ which controls the whole working and 
thinking environment of the working classes is but an extension of the 
German Institute for Technical Education set up by the Steel Trust for 
its employees in 1926. Labour Service was first organised in 1922 to 
replace Polish seasonal labour on the Junkers’ estates by unpaid 
German labour. Briining extended it in 1931 to remove the able- 
bodied persons of under twenty-five from unemployment relief. It 
only remained for the Nazi régime to make it compulsory for all except 
the upper classes, and thus provide the peasantry, too, with this free 
labour. Factory settlements were begun by Krupp as early as 1866, and 
soon imitated by other big concerns. The worker receives in part 
wages a house and small plot on company’s land. This ties the worker 
to the industrial plant, de-urbanises and segregates him. The Nazi 
régime plans to extend this means of creating a static and quiescent 
working class. 

The same motive underlies the treatment of the peasantry. The 
peasant owner of land up to about 300 acres has been tied to his farm 
by the Nazi National Law of Inheritance, must grow what he is 
told to grow and hand his produce over to a marketing board. Thus has 
arisen an industrial and rural servile caste exploited without check 
by the barons of the new feudalism. I. M. Massey. 


46*, DEUTSCHE UND JUDEN. By Anton van Miller. 1936. (Mahrisch- 
Ostrau : Soziologische Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. 361 pp.) 


THIs book provides an exceedingly interesting analysis of the 
inconsequent nature of anti-Semitism in present-day Germany. 
The author points out that three little-related racial creeds exist 
side by side: Hitler’s glorification of the Aryan conquerors of Europe’s 
aborigines, Giinther’s eulogy of the true nordic race which should 
be bred purely, but to which he believes only 6 to 8 per cent. of all 
Germans belong, and Clauss’ less physical belief in the nordic 
Rassenseele; anti-Semitic legislation cannot effectually further the 
aims of any of the three. 

Herr van Miller regards the economic campaign against the Jews 
in Germany as a fairly natural, and of course by no means un- 
precedented, affair, though he believes that the banking disasters of 
1931 had already broken the financial power of the Jews. While 
reminding us that the Jews had only done the jobs, commercial, 
journalistic, etc., which Germans had for many years despised, he is not 
surprised that the Nazis should have realised that very great influence 
attaches to such jobs. What he finds astonishing is that National- 
Socialist Germany should have portrayed the Jewish Geist as the most 
dangerous enemy to German Kuliur. As Herr van Miller points out, 
the German Jews, but also the Jews to the east and south-east of 
Germany, were always the most devoutly enthusiastic admirers of 
German civilisation, especially in its most glorious period, the years 
covered by the activity of Goethe, Kant, Beethoven and the rest. 
This civilisation was based upon a spiritual freedom which was 
partially banished by nineteenth-century events; only by branding 
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it as Jewish, however, can National Socialism hope to destroy it 
completely. 

Thus to Herr van Miller Nazi anti-Semitism is a form of suicidal 
mania, whether it drives out genius or alienates that Germanophile 
East European population which gave Germany a certain economic 
hegemony in Poland, Russia, Hungary and Roumania. In spite of an 
exaggerated belief in the power of the Junkers, and in spite of certain 
other small inaccuracies, this is a thoroughly stimulating book. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


47. UNDER THE SwasTIKA. By J. B. Holt. 1937. (University of 
N. Carolina Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 231 pp. 
11s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hott spent the years 1931-35 in Germany, and his experience 
of that country has been intimate, while his book is certainly one of 
the most interesting that has yet appeared on National-Socialist 
Germany. It is an attempt to describe the rise of the National- 
Socialist totalitarian State and its creed, together with the major 
political, economic, educational and religious changes resulting 
therefrom. 

The writer is obviously interested in his subject in a not unfriendly 
manner, but endeavours to be as impartial as possible; and the result 
is a fair and accurate portrayal of the principal internal changes of 
the Nazi revolution. In the main, he is not over-critical, his book 
being mainly descriptive of the changes as he sees them, but he points 
his finger to the more obvious fallacies and drawbacks of the Nazi 
ideology, while at the same time indicating various fallacies in 
foreign opinion about the régime. It seems unfortunate, but perhaps 
too much to expect in a book of this kind, that the writer, who sets out 
to describe the National-Socialist creed, makes almost no mention of 
the implications of the changes brought about in German foreign 
policy, of the demand for Gleichberechtigung, or of the apparent desire 
for a etc., but he does not appear to include these under 
“creed.” 

The chief interest of the book lies in the portrayal of the social 
aims and changes of the Reich government, which have hitherto received 
comparatively small attention abroad, although they are perhaps some 
of the most striking experiments of the present system. 

Summing up, the writer explains that Nazism is a new collectivism 
with the good of the whole placed before selfish interest, and aiming 
at a classless society. On the other side, there are various forces 
resistant to this collectivism, such as the traditional German need to 
have a personal opinion, class distinctions, the deliberate antagonisation 
by the government of Jews, Protestants, Catholics, Veterans, Free- 
masons, and the fraternities and alumni. To most people, he feels, it 
has meant hope; and in spite of these disruptive forces he believes 
that Germany, in face of a general crisis, would probably exhibit more 
unity, and enthusiasm, than before. 

Davip DouGLas-HAMILTON. 


48. GERMANY—THE Last Four Years. By ‘‘ Germanicus.” With 
an Introduction by Sir Walter Layton. 1937. (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. viii-++ 116 pp. 53s.) 


THis is an extremely intriguing book, purporting to give the true 
politico-economic picture of National-Socialist Germany, and to reveal 
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its essentially military nature. The book is stated to be a symposium, 
and if the compiler’s claim that some of his collaborators “‘ are holding 
high posts in their country (e.g. Germany) ’’ can be sustained, then 
the findings of the book deserve serious attention. Certainly some of 
the chapters seem to be the work of experts with inside knowledge, 
although it should be borne in mind that if they consciously contributed 
for this purpose, they may not have been entirely unbiased. The 
various sections are somewhat uneven in subject-matter and quality, 
but on the whole seem definitely to confirm the results of other 
personal observations of the German situation. 

Some of the issues are not, curiously enough, sufficiently followed 
out. Thus, for instance, in dealing with the creation of a substitute 
raw materials’ industry as basis for a war economy, no mention is 
made of the enormous extra skilled man-power it must absorb, and the 
much-increased risk of a technical breakdown, the dangers of which 
become immeasurably greater in time of war. In discussing foreign 
trade, not nearly enough is made of the growing difficulties of main- 
taining exports, even in a period of world recovery, and of the re- 
percussions of this recovery on the German economy. Finally, the 
colonial problem is treated in the conventional manner, and the highly 
pertinent dilemma is not posed: Why, if colonies will give Germany 
what she wants, does she develop a costly substitutes industry, which, 
on receipt of colonies, will become superfluous? If, however, colonies 
are required for strategical reasons—then Germany must have a navy, 
which is, in a sense, the alternative to autarchy. The statistics used 
do not seem always happy. It seems hardly fair or wise to give 
equivalents in sterling for internal expenditure at the gold rate of 
exchange, when costs and prices are often nearer the Sperrmark rate. 
Also (on page 28) the estimated direct costs of the machinery of 
economic control of 2,000,000,000 marks can hardly be right. Finally, 
the comparison of provisional and final harvest statistics for 1936 
(p. 116) does not seem to support the claim, that the attack on the 
book by the Institute of Business Research was ill-conceived. 

M. Z. 


49*. DER Mytuus HITLER. By Edgar Alexander. 1937. (Zurich: 
Europa-Verlag. 8vo. 395 pp. Sw. Fr.6; bound, Sw. Fr. 8.) 


Tuts hostile analysis of Herr Hitler and his movement is the work 
of a Catholic exile in Rome. Quoting frequently from Mein Kampf, 
he declares that National Socialism is the antithesis of Christianity, 
and attributes its success partly to the conditions of the time and partly 
to its prophet’s remarkable knowledge of mass psychology. On the 
whole, however, he regards the Fiihrer as a very inferior type and the 
late Gregor Strasser (of whom there are some interesting reminiscences) 
as the only decent member of the Nazi leadership. The author claims 
that the present régime is inwardly disliked by the Reichswehr and 
only tolerated because of its rearmament policy. He expects that it 
will be replaced sooner or later by a military dictatorship which 
will pave the way for the return of democracy. 

The effect of the author’s scathing condemnation is reduced by his 
prolix and involved style, which makes this book almost impossible 
to read with interest. Perhaps the most useful part of the book is the 
20-page bibliography at the end, which lists all the important Nazi 
and anti-Nazi literature of recent times. J. GUEST. 
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50*. DEUTSCHLAND KAMPFT FUR EUROPA : GEOPOLITISCHE BILDREIHE. 
By K. Springenschmid. 1937. (Leipzig: Wunderlich. Obl. 
8vo. 64 pp. Rm. 2.80.) 

51*. DEUTSCHLAND UND SEINE NACHBARN: GEOPOLITISCHE BILDREIHE. 
By K. Springenschmid. Vollstandig neugestaltete Auflage. 
1937. (Leipzig: Wunderlich. Obl. 8vo. 54pp. Rm. 2.80.) 

Series of diagrams and sketch maps illustrating current international 
questions from the National-Socialist point of view. They make an in- 
teresting example of the use of ‘ visual slogans”’ in the technique of 
propaganda. 

52. Post-WAR GERMAN-AUSTRIAN RELATIONS : The Anschluss Move- 
ment 1918-1936. By M. Margaret Ball. 1937. (Stanford 
University Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix + 304 
pp. 18s.) 

Miss BALL’s book is the first to be written in English on the question 
of Austro-German relations. Unfortunately the industry with which 
the material has been collected is not matched by skill in the manner of 
arrangement. The chronicle of events is full, but the background and 
interpretation, which alone give the events significance, are lacking. 

The earlier chapters contain a useful study of the Peace Treaties of 
Ig1Q, and go on to give a complete survey of the superficial exchanges, 
visits of statesmen, speeches, demonstrations, etc., between Austria and 
Germany before 1931. The difficulty is that no attempt is made to 
discuss Austria’s political background (parties, groups, politicians are 
introduced without comment or explanation), and that Austria’s 
economic difficulties are often indicated, but never sufficiently stressed. 
Without a more comprehensive treatment of the post-War decade, most 
of what Miss Ball tells us in the later chapters of her book is unintelli- 
gible to the average reader, and some of the section dealing with the 
Customs union loses its point, although these Chapters VI-IX are the 
best and clearest in the book. For instance, on page 195 we are told 
that Dollfuss “at the time of his assumption of dictatorial powers... 
was backed by a Christian Socialist, Peasant Party (Landbund) and 
Fascist Militia (Heimwehr) coalition.’’ But these groups were barely 
mentioned in the earlier chapters, and we are left wondering why they 
supported Dollfuss. Again, the earlier chapters give the impression of 
an Austria overwhelmingly in favour of the Anschluss. The kernel of 
the Austrian problem is why the Hitler revolution failed to carry Austria 
with it, but Miss Ball dismisses the question in one paragraph on page 
196, and the average reader will be left with the vague impression that 
“the tide had apparently turned. Austria had decided that she did 
not want to join Germany after all.’’ And the average reader will be 
still more puzzled when, a few pages later, he learns that the Schusch- 
nigg Government dare not risk a plebiscite on Saar lines, for it is 
“aware that such a vote would lead to its immediate downfall.” It 
is true that Schuschnigg’s decision to hold such a plebiscite did lead 
to his government’s downfall, but not in the sense suggested by Miss 
Ball, for she is referring to internal unpopularity, not to external 
pressure. Her statement as it stands is not only inexact, but in light 
of the facts supplied on earlier pages, incomprehensible as well. 

The defect of the book is thus a lack of balance between the earlier 
and later chapters, with the result that the study is too superficial for the 
student, yet requires from the ordinary ‘reader a knowledge of the 
background of Austrian politics which he is most unlikely to possess. 

BARBARA WARD. 
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53. It FONDAMENTO STORICO DEL RIARMO DELL’ UNGHERIA. By 
Mario Toscano. Reprint from Rivista di Studi Politici Inter- 
nazonalt. Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4. July-Dec. 1937. Pp. 353-376. 


54. EUROPE AT THE Cross-Roaps. By Hugh Sellon. 1937. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 288 pp. tos. 6d.) 


In consecutive chapters Mr. Sellon surveys the needs and aspirations 
of the greater countries of Europe. His avowed aim is impartiality, 
and this has been achieved in so far as impartiality implies the ability 
to assume the other man’s standpoint. At the same time Mr. Sellon 
has not succeeded entirely in resisting the rather British temptation of 
allotting marks for good behaviour to the various countries, though it is 
true that he does not unduly favour his own. The outlook emerging 
from this survey is not an encouraging one. Mr. Sellon urges that 
causes of friction must be removed before peace can be organised. No 
doubt this is true.. But surely, put thus in its simplest form, the 
problem is seen also to be insoluble. W. H. JOHNSTON. 


55*. DER StaatT Masaryks. By Hans Singule. 1937. (Berlin: 
Freiheitsverlag. 8vo. 326 pp. Rm. 6.80.) 

56. MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA : A Life of Tomas G. Masaryk, First 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic. By Donald A. Lowrie. 
New and enlarged edition. 1937. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
Sm. 8vo. viii-++ 222 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


IT is sufficiently remarkable at this date to find issuing from a 
German press any book purporting to be an objective study of Czecho- 
slovakia. When the author is also a Sudeten German who served for 
some years on the editorial staff of first a German and later of a Henlein 
party newspaper in Prague, one looks forward to gaining a new insight 
into the most crucial of European problems. 

In readable and familiar terms Herr Singule traces Masaryk’s 
development as the leading statesman of the post-War period, describes 
his influence on the internal structure of Czechoslovakia and the foreign 
policy of ihe young State. The core of the book is naturally a state- 
ment of the Sudeten German impasse; the justifiable grievances of the 
largest minority in Europe are clearly set out, and yet it is interesting to 
find a frank admission that the treatment of German soldiers in the 
Czechoslovak army has always been good. 

“‘ He who is master of Bohemia is master of Europe,’’ said Bismarck 
over seventy years ago. The remark is worth remembering to-day. 
This book, however, makes no attempt to go below the surface and 
assess the far-reaching effect of German—Czechoslovak relations on the 
whole balance of Europe. In this respect Herr Singule’s book suffers by 
comparison with Miss Grant Duff’s recent studies of Czech and German 
tension, written admittedly from a different political point of view. In 
the book under review the agreement of February 1937 between the 
Czechoslovak Government and the German ministers of the so-called 
Activist parties is scarcely touched on, yet it would have been desirable 
to show its effect on Henlein and his followers as well as on the attitude 
of the Activists themselves. 

It seems noteworthy that the author does not require the immediate 
granting of autonomy for the German districts; he pleads instead for a 
gradual removal of German grievances by negotiation. Miss Grant 
Duff would say that there is no hope of amelioration for the minority 
while the dominant issue of foreign policy remains. 
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Herr Singule does not manage to convey much of the very real 
glamour that surrounded the person of the late president. This loss 
will be amply compensated by a glance at the new and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Lowrie’s racy little biography : guileless hero-worship written, 
one judges, with an eye on the American boy or girl in high =e 


57*. THE EFFECT OF THE WAR IN SOUTH-EASTERN Europe. By D. 
Mitrany, D.Sc., Ph.D. 1937. (Newhaven: Yale University 
Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 280 pp. 13s.) 


Dr. Mitrany’s knowledge, at once wide and profound, of South- 
Eastern Europe ensures respect and interest for anything which he 
writes on that subject. The present volume also does not fail to 
present its readers with much valuable information and many illuminat- 


ing ideas. Nevertheless, judged by Dr. Mitrany’s own extremely high , 


standards, it is slightly disappointing. The subject-matter is, indeed; 
so vast that complete success would be almost superhuman, and perhaps 
the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment should never have asked for a 
study on it. But since they did take as a unit the area of South- 
Eastern Europe, a clear and effective result could have been obtained 
only by concentrating on those common factors with regard to which 
that area does in fact form a unit. Such common factors exist, in the 
shape of the universal struggle of the nationalities inhabiting it to 
destroy, or to re-adapt, older political and economic forms to the 
requirements of their new ambitions—an essentially political struggle, 
although one which often took on economic forms. Dr. Mitrany does 
in fact deal with his subject in this light, but not fully and consistently. 
He mars the unity of his essay by introducing a great deal of matter 
which is not relevant to the general question, but bears only on par- 
ticular conditions in certain countries. Moreover his treatment of 
such questions (e.g., the struggles for influence between the civil and 
the military power, the organisation of industry for war, the effects of 
monopolies, etc.) is most uneven. It is full for Austria, on which 
studies already exist, mentions Roumania, Bulgaria and Turkey 
occasionally but without giving any clear picture, and leaves Serbia 
and Hungary, not to speak of Albania, practically out of the picture. 
He does not even mention, except by implication, that the Hungarian 
Parliament continued to sit throughout the War. Thus much of his 
book consists of tantalising fragments, each most interesting in itself, 
but none of them exhaustive in its own field, and entirely failing to 
combine into a general picture. 

The historical introduction is a most interesting piece of work, but 
also fails to satisfy entirely. The Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 
1867 is made a scapegoat for too many sins. A passage on page 32, 
while rightly emphasising the Magyar character of the régime in pre- 
War Hungary, seems to ignore the whole question of Magyarisation, 
and in Hungary again we are left uncertain whether the result of 
economic development was to create more, or less, national unity in the 
country. 

Dr. Mitrany concludes that the Peace Treaties have “left all the 
elements which made the panorama of life in the Danubian region 
virtually untouched’; that the old problem remains in a new guise. 
It is a pity that he does not formulate more systematically the reasons 
which lead him to it, the more so since no one is better qualified than 
he to do so. C, A. MACARTNEY. 
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58. THE BALKAN CONFERENCES AND THE BALKAN ENTENTE. B 
R. J. Kerner and H. N. Howard. 1936. (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press ; and London: Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. 271 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR KERNER is more interested in unifying movements than 
in the study of single disruptive problems. That most useful biblio- 
graphy Slavic Europe was one instance of his synthetic tendency; 
and the present work is another. But, while Panslavism was never a 
practical proposition, Balkan unity, as emerges not only from the 
balanced introductory study of its conditions but also from the instances 
of mental readjustment given incidentally in the chronicle of this 
movement, is merely a question of goodwill. Whether the promoters 
of the conferences were right in seeing it as a question of autonomy of 
will (“‘freedom from foreign domination and interference,’ as the 
authors put it) has not yet been tested. It is clear from the history of 
the conferences that, while the difficulties made by Albania were largely 
due to the absence of free-will, those made by Bulgaria were intrinsic 
in Balkan ethnographical conditions. It was the Bulgar—Yugoslav 
question, the minority question, which kept on bringing the con- 
ferences up with a jolt, and which, originally one of the bogys that the 

. Yugoslav promoters hoped the conferences might lay, was yet instru- 
mental in later Yugoslav tendencies to damp down the conference- 
system and to trust to bilateral rapprochement. All this the authors 
bring out with admirable impartiality. But they probably regarded it 
as outside the scope of their work to mention that the fundamental 
difficulty about this minority question is that it is an honest difference 
of opinion as to whether the minority does or does not exist. However, 
this difference will probably grow less important with time and the 
spread of that intellectual amiability which the authors rightly see as 
one of the finest fruits of the conferences and a pre-requisite of Balkan 
unity. 

The addition of an extensive bibliography and of the texts of relevant 
documents completes this fair, sympathetic, accurate, and, within 
its limits, comprehensive chronicle of the conferences and their sequel. 
The bibliographical historian has of course the defects of his qualities. 
The book has all the virtues of a good catalogue. It records evenly, 
without light or shade; it is a valuable work of reference. Those in 
need of rather more ‘‘ human angle ’’ should supplement this account 
with Professor Seton-Watson’s recent article on the Balkan Entente in 
the Slavonic Review (Vol. 16, no. 45); they will probably endorse the 
criticism there made, that this book deals too exclusively with official 
sources. It would, for instance, have been interesting to have some 
study of the differing arguments with which, each in his own country, 
the partisans of Balkan unity strove to win support for the con- 
ferences, in order to appreciate their various determining psychological 
approaches to the movement. 

The illustrative accompaniments are poor; the photographs of 
Balkan statesmen are inappropriately chosen; their shifty and sus- 
picious glances seem to betray their mistrust in the whole affair; the 
maps are too small and not detailed enough to be of use to any but the 
most ignorant reader. J. D. A. Barnicor. 


59. LE PROBLEME DE LA DETTE PUBLIQUE DES Erats BALKANIQUES. 
By Prof. Panagiotis B. Dertilis. 1936. (Athens: Editions 
Flamma; Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 388 pp.) 


SINCE 1930 all the countries dealt with in this book have defaulted 
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on their external debt. There is consequently a real need for an 
impartial study of the many questions thereby raised, and Prof. 
Dertilis here attempts to fulfil this need. The countries considered 
are Albania, Bulgaria, Greece (to which nearly a third of the book is 
devoted), Roumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia. The position in each is 
analysed separately on similar lines. There is first a summary of the 
private external debt, which is followed by a fuller history of the public 
external debt. This is followed, in turn, by an account of the various 
settlements whereby the defaults of recent years have been regularised. 
Finally Professor Dertilis attempts to assess the transfer capacity of 
each of these States from the point of view both of the budget and of 
the balance of payments. Little that has happened since 1935 is 
included. 

Though the book contains much useful information, many of the con- 
clusions Professor Dertilis here reaches may well be questioned. Even 
as to information there are notable omissions. For example, attention 
is not drawn to the fact that a large proportion—according to some 
authorities well over a third—of the Greek public external debt is held 
inside the country and that, to this extent, the question of transfer does 
not arise. Nor is sufficient emphasis given to the gratuitous assistance 
which these States have received through the depreciation of the 
currencies in which most of their external debt is expressed. From 
the standpoint of completeness, also, it is unfortunate that Professor 
Dertilis excludes any detailed summary of the pre-War history of 
the Ottoman debt, though, as he says, full accounts are given 
elsewhere. It would, perhaps, have been better to omit Turkey 
altogether. 

Professor Dertilis’s general conclusion seems to be that, though 
some of these States have been largely responsible for their own troubles 
by unwise borrowing, the remedy now lies with the creditors, who, by 
extending greater trade facilities to the debtors, can help them to pay 
in goods. Here few would disagree with him. Where he seems to 
be on less firm ground is in refusing to admit the equity of debt settle- 
ments whereby the extent to which the debtor shall fulfil his obligations 
is progressively increased with any improvement in the debtor country. 
Professor Dertilis insists, on the contrary, that any settlement should 
be final. This is simply the old game of heads I win, tails you lose. 
If, in bad times, the creditor agrees to forgo part of his claim, it is only 
fair that, when times improve, the status of his claim should improve 
with them. D. B. B. 


60. Les EcHANGES COMMERCIAUX ENTRE LA FRANCE ET LES ETATS 
SUCCESSEURS DE L’EMPIRE AvUsTRO-HoNGROIS. By Jean 
Morini-Comby. [Prepared with the collaboration of the Comité 
d’Etudes de l'Europe Centrale. Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére, publication No. 2.] 1936. (Paris: Paul Hartmann. 


8vo. 104 pp.) 

This is a useful examination of French trade with Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, and Yugoslavia. Figures up to the end 
of 1935 for the most part are included. The author points out that, if 
France’s trade with this group of countries is considered as a whole, it 
takes the eighth place in order of importance; he comes to the con- 
clusion that the Danubian area is one in which French foreign trade is 
expanding, and that the improvement in the general situation of these 
countries is reflected by an increase of their purchases from France. It 
would be interesting to know how far this conclusion must be modified in 
the light of the German clearing policy in and after 1935. D. B. B. 
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61. DIE DEUTSCH-BULGARISCHEN HANDELSBEZIEHUNGEN (mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Nachkriegszeit). By Dr. Erlfried 
Hoffmann. 1937. (Wiirzburg: Verlag Konrad Triltsch. 
8vo. 56 pp. Rm. 2.) 


This pamphlet contains a short survey of Germany’s trade with 
Bulgaria from 1878 to 1932. It will no doubt be of use to the economic 
historian, but its practical value is greatly diminished by the complete 
change in the commercial relations between the two countries which has 
taken place since the latter date as the result of the clearing agreement 
concluded in 1932. Largely as the result of this agreement, Germany’s 
share in the total of Bulgaria’s exports and imports has increased from a 
quarter in 1929 to over a half in 1936. It is perhaps surprising to find no 
detailed analysis of this development in a work published in 1937. 

D. B 


62*. KinG Zoc’s ALBANIA. By J. Swire. 1937. (London: Robert 
Hale. 8vo. 302 pp. illus.,map. 12s. 6d.) 

In the words of the old advertisement, Mr. Swire’s book meets “‘ a 
long-felt want.’’ There was no book in English written ‘‘ for all those 
who travel—whether by sea, by land or by armchair—and would know 
something of Albania, her self-made king, her clansmen and antique 
towns, her heroes and rascals.’’ Mr. Swire has supplied this knowledge 
with a pleasant mingling of history, geography, descriptions of scenery 
and the men and women who inhabit one of the few remaining parts of 
Europe where the rhythm of life has changed but little since the 
Middle Ages. It isa pity that Mr. Swire was obliged to rely on second- 
hand information for a description of the excavations of Butrinto, 
the site of one of the most interesting and important Greek settlements, 
and also that he was not able to give an up-to-date account of the 
relations between Italy and Albania. The author is not to blame, for as 
a result of some very mild criticism of the old gang of politicians then 
in power, he was incontinently ordered to leave the country. Of King 
Zog himself Mr. Swire gives an interesting and sympathetic character 
study, and the book as a whole will lead to a far clearer understanding 
of the problems—international, political, economic, social and indeed 
tribal—with which that monarch has to deal. M. CurRREY. 


63. WHAT NeExT, O Duce? By Beatrice Baskerville. 1937. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xv + 305 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
THE purpose of this book is to make us question our future relations 
with Italy, after a brief study of political events from 1932 onwards. 
If a certain veiled bitterness underlies the style, it must be excused 
when taking into consideration the position of anyone living abroad 
and knowing what is going on, forced to see her own country as she 
considers being misled at every turn. The author — side by side 
the international, political and diplomatic events from 1932 and the 
private instructions given to Field-Marshal De Bono when he went 
to Eritrea and the correspondence between him and Signor Mussolini 
with regard to the eventual invasion and conquest of Abyssinia. 
These plans have been fully laid before the public in De Bono’s own 
book, where he is anxious to show that his three years’ preparation 
was essential to the subsequent campaign. The date of invasion, 
October 1935, was given in the orders which De Bono received in 
1932 and was carried out accordingly. 
The League of Nations was always spoken of with contempt by 
such Italians as knew of its existence. The large majority had never 
heard of it; knew nothing of the ideals that it stands for, did not 
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know that Italy had signed its Covenant, nor that she had broken it, 
and would not have cared if they had. 

England is invited to learn from past experience to take the 
assertions of Italian propaganda into serious consideration and not to 
dismiss it as beneath contempt, but to be prepared for what follows. 
What is being systematically taught to the people? Nothing less, 
according to Miss Baskerville, than that England is the arch enemy of 
Italy and that she must be attacked now before rearmament is com- 
plete, in order that Italy may obtain predominance in the Mediter- 
ranean and a world empire. Nor may we hope in the light of recent 
happenings that the new agreements with Italy will quell the “ daily 
dozen ”’ of abuse in the ordinary press. G. L. VERSCHOYLE. 


64. Dre AUSSENHANDELSPOLITIK DES NEUEN ITALIENS. By Dr. 
Vittorio Francescon-Centa. 1937. (Hamburg: Paul Evert. 
8vo. 120 pp. Rm. 4.25.) 

Hamburg publishes this concise and painstaking account of Italian 
policy as regards tariffs, commercial treaties, exports and imports, and 
clearing arrangements. While in general the author illustrates with 
approval the post-War policy of import restriction, export promotion, 
and, at a later stage, ‘“‘ organically ’”’ controlled foreign trade, he does not 
disguise Italy’s great difficulties with a programme of self-sufficiency 
uneconomic to start with, but now constituting a vested interest not to be 
lightly tampered with. He estimates very soberly, as a long term possibility 
and no more, the economic advantages expected from the conquest of 
Abyssinia. Go: SS. 


65*. It PROBLEMA COLONIALE ITALIANO ALLA CONFERENZA DELLA 
Pace. By Mario Toscano. Reprint from Rivista di Studi 
Politict Internazionali. Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4. July—Dec. 1937. 
Pp. 263-2096. 


66*. THE SPANISH CocKPIT. By Franz Borkenau. 1937. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. xvi + 303 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


As the ideological mists disperse, the Spanish conflict is being seen 
for what it is—a peculiar and characteristic Iberian convulsion ex- 
ploited by the expansionist States of Europe in their challenge to the 
Mediterranean dominance so long enjoyed by Great Britain and France. 
The latter aspect of the war has been adequately treated by Henry 
Blythe (in Spain over Britain) and E. N. Dzelepy (in The Spanish 
Plot). But in all the cataract of writings of the past twenty months 
one book only—in English—has attempted to describe the Spanish 
phenomenon in itself—to cut through the tangle of party and partisan 
overgrowth down to the roots. That is the merit—and a great merit— 
of Franz Borkenau’s book. 

An Austrian who lived and worked for years in Germany, a sociolo- 
gist who made something of a name for himself by his studies of the 
European Labour Movement, the author began his study of the Spanish 
schism, as he tells us in the Preface, 

‘under the common delusion that the Spanish revolution was simply an 
incident in the fight between Left and Right, Socialism and Fascism in the 
European sense... .” 


Two separate journeys to Government territory, the first from August 
5th to September 14th, 1936, the second from mid-January to the end 
of February 1937, convinced him that the actual driving forces 
“. . . differ widely from the conventional European patterns. .. .” 
He was a witness, that is to say, of the short-lived “ revolutionary ” 
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period when a working-class flushed with victory rode roughshod over 
the legal administration and exercised effective control through 
political and militia committees, yet were inhibited from setting up 
soviets on the Russian model by their own social-revolutionary 
limitations, particularly the profound cleavage between socialist and 
anarchist forces. And he also saw the phase of Communist dominance 
made possible by the superior abilities of the members of that Party 
and by the very present help furnished by the International Brigade 
at Madrid. Dr. Borkenau recognises that the Spanish Communist 
element was essentially moderate and un-revolutionary; all the same, 
his dispassionate sociological probings aroused the hostility of the 
rising bureaucracy, and he suffered a short spell of imprisonment. 
(The Franco authorities refused to give any admission to a trained 
sociologist of whose subservience they could not be sure in advance.) 
It is a fascinating contribution to history. For the actual journeys 
the diary form is preserved, transcribed, as the author modestly says, 
into “‘ comparatively readable English ” from rough notes in German. 
Chapter I is a model of background writing, and there is also a chapter 
on the Battle of Guadalajara. Not only does Dr. Borkenau conclude— 
and rightly—that both Fascism and Communism are irrelevant con- 
cepts. He also sees that, though in the military sense one side may 
win victory, in the political sense, 
««. . . There will finally only be vanquished. ... Thereis ... a greater actor 
than the political factions on the stage, the Spanish people itself, which is not 
identifiable with any of the factions that to-day tear it to pieces. Only the 
Spanish people, as distinct from its factions, parties, newspapers and, last but not 
least, foreign allies and enemies, is inarticulate. . . .” 


That Spanish people will, ultimately, fulfil its own Iberian non- 
Western European destiny. This book should be read by all who wish 
to understand Spain—and then re-read. W. HorRsFALL CARTER. 


67. SPANISH TESTAMENT. By Arthur Koestler. 1937. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 384 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


WHEN Malaga fell to the insurgent forces and the Italian troops 
last year, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell and Arthur Koestler, the News 
Chronicle correspondent, were arrested. Sir Peter was released, but 
Mr. Koestler spent a long time in gaol in Seville, under sentence of 
death. Spanish Testament is—apart from a section on the back- 
ground of the Civil War—an account of his experiences as correspondent 
in Rebel territory and his period in prison. It is one of the most 
striking books that has been published so far on the Spanish War. 

Mr. Koestler first went to insurgent Spain in August 1936. He saw 
German airmen in Seville at a time when Germany first appointed a 
representative to the Non-Intervention Committee. He interviewed 
General Queipo de Llano, and the interview came abruptly to an end 
when he asked for proof of Red atrocities. He was in Malaga during 
the last days, and gives a nightmare picture of the “agony of the 
doomed city and the strange behaviour of the people who lived and 
died in it.” 

The second part—Dialogue with Death—is the diary of his days 
and nights in gaol. His analysis of the strain of prison conditions, 
intensified by the nightly shooting of prisoners, is of more than passing 
value. And Nicolas, the young peasant who could not read, and who 
was shot for loyalty to the Government he believed would teach him 
and others to read, is unforgettable. HELEN F. GRANT. 
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68. Wuy Spain Ficuts On. By Louis Fischer. Foreword by 
C. R. Attlee. 1938. (London: Union of Democratic Control. 
8vo. 62 pp. 6d.) 

A clear and well-argued pamphlet in support of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The author gives his reasons for believing that the fate of Europe 
depends on taking a strong line against Fascist aggression in Spain. 

H. F 


69*. CONTROVERSY ON SPAIN. By H. A. Gwynne and A. Ramos 
Oliveira. 1937. (London: United Editorial Ltd. 8vo. 72 


pp. : 

70*. THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SPAIN AFTER TERUEL. By Air- 
Commodore L. E. O. Charlton. 1938. (London: United 
Editorial Ltd. 8vo. 31 pp. 2d.) 


U.S.S.R. 


71. HisToRY OF ANARCHISM IN Russia. By E. Yaroslavsky. 1937. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 127 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE break between Marx and Bakunin in the 1870's, and the 
rejection of the doctrines of Anarchism by the Marxist International, 
are sufficient to explain the low esteem in which Anarchism has 
always been held by the Bolsheviks. It has hitherto received little 
attention from Soviet revolutionary historians; and the present book, 
which is the briefest and most superficial of outlines, has been 
prompted by the Civil War in Spain. It was the initiative of Bakunin 
(though he himself never set foot in the country) which led to the 
founding of the first branches of the International in Spain; and the 
Spanish workers’ movement has ever since that time been predomin- 
antly anarchist. When Soviet intervention, preceded and provoked 
by Italian and German intervention, began in Spain in October 1936, 
the Soviet authorities were embarrassed to find that the supporters of 
the Madrid Government were divided into three discordant groups : 
liberal democrats of the type of President Azafia, anarchists, and 
communists (of whom the leaders, and perhaps the majority, were 
Trotskyists). Taking the insignificant fraction of orthodox com- 
munists as a nucleus, the Soviet leaders threw their weight on the side 
of the liberal democrats, 7.e. the Right wing of the combination, and 
with their help crushed, first, the Trotskyist communists, and then 
(after much bitter fighting and a good deal of mutual assassination) the 
anarchists. But it is by no means certain that the last has been 
heard of Anarchism in Spain. 

This is the background against which M. Yaroslavsky’s book has 
been written. It is a thoroughgoing attempt, based on carefully 
selected facts from the history of the anarchist movement in Russia, 
not merely to discredit Anarchism as a doctrine, but to show that 
anarchists have on various occasions broken the unity of the workers’ 
movement and thus given direct or indirect support to the capitalists. 
In Russia, where the anarchists have always been few and unorganised, 
a plausible case can be made out for this view, unjust though it is. 
In Spain, the boot would seem to be on the other leg. E. H. Carr. 


72. BANKS, CREDIT AND Money IN SoviET Russia. By Arthur Z. 
Arnold. 1937. (Oxford University Press; Columbia University 

Press. 8vo. xxiii-+ 559 pp. 20s.) 
In his preface Dr. Arnold says that he began the book five or six 
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gi ago. It is easy to believe that it took him all this time to finish 
is work, for it is certainly the most complete survey of the Soviet 
financial system that has yet appeared. The first three chapters are 
devoted to a short description of Russia’s pre-War currency and 
banking system from the time of Alexei, the second Romanoff Tsar. 
While the present Soviet system really only dates from the restoration 
of the currency and the introduction of the Tchervonetz in 1922, a 
certain amount of pre-revolutionary background is decidedly an 
advantage. 

In a planned economy there is no place for a money market and 
currency management by open-market operations and interest rates. 
The Soviet financial system, therefore, must differ in many respects 
from capitalist systems. And, since the Bolshevik leaders had no 
precedents nor experience to guide them, they had to proceed to 
evolve a suitable system by a process of trial and error. The various 
experiments and their results, from the attempt to abolish money in 
the period of War Communism to the present organisation of the 
short-term State Bank and the various long-term investment banks, 
are admirably described by Dr. Arnold, who shows how circumstances 
compelled Soviet economists to revise their theories when these were 
proved untenable by economic facts. 

Dr. Arnold concludes that the Soviet rouble to-day is intrinsically 
nioney, differing from capitalist money by reason of its environment. 
But he wisely refrains from being dogmatic as to the precise nature 
of Soviet currency. The book will be of most value as a reference 
book for students of Soviet economic history, being fully documented 
and containing many useful statistical data. L. E. HUBBARD. 


73. Forty THOUSAND AGAINST THE Arctic. By H. P. Smolka. 1937. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 288 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


OncE the Soviet Government determined, for strategic and 
economic considerations, to open up the Far North, it became 
necessary to solve innumerable problems relating to the establishment 
of industrial organisations and the maintenance of colonies of workers 
so far from convenient sources of supply. 

Mr. Smolka is a journalist, and if his enthusiasm often savours of 
“‘ propaganda,” his account of the plans and hopes and achievements 
of an equally enthusiastic band of workers is graphic and often 
entertaining. 

As he rightly observes, without wireless and aviation this whole 
scheme of industrial development, settlement, geological and geo- 
graphical exploration and of navigation along the Northern Sea 
Route would be unthinkable and his account of aviators, paid on a 
piece-work basis, doing four to eight flights a day, transporting 
between one and two tons per flight of construction and other 
material, gives an excellent idea of the transport difficulties that are 
being overcome. 

Mr. Smolka recounts a conversation with General Nobile, court- 
martialled in Italy for allowing himself to be rescued first when his 
airship was destroyed, and now employed as a specialist by the 
Soviet. General Nobile expressed the opinion that regular flights 
across the Pole are premature until there is a sufficient number of 
radio stations in the innermost circle round the Pole and adequate 
landing-grounds. The recent establishment of an observation station 
near the North Pole shows that the Soviet Government is following 
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this advice, and their plans for further stations indicate how seriously 
they believe in possibilities in this direction. 

Of particular interest is Mr. Smolka’s description of the way in 
which the Soviet is ‘‘ mechanising ”’ the nomads, the educational and 
cultural work amongst the native races of the Far North, and the 
work of the Institute of the Northern Peoples in Leningrad and at 
their summer camp near the Estonian border, where selected native 
students are given a four-year course to fit them to be teachers and 
leaders of their own people. 

Mr. Smolka rightly reminds his readers of the earlier pioneer work 
of such believers in the future of the North as Mr. Jonas Lied, who 
blazed the trail with limited means. 

Whilst Mr. Smolka’s translations from the Russian are sometimes 
at fault and his figures occasionally do not carry conviction, he is a 
keen observer, and his book can be recommended to all interested in 
the Russian experiment. There are many excellent illustrations, also 
two maps contrasting the barren wastes of the pre-plan era with the 
activities now being pursued. NorMAN NEVILLE. 


74. RussIAN Sprinc. By Peter Stucley. 1937. (London: Selwyn 
and Blount. 8vo. 286 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


MR. STUCLEY’s book gives a vivid account of a first pilgrimage to 
the U.S.S.R. As a pleasantly written and illustrated travel book, 
many will read it with interest. The author’s equipment of knowledge 
and language is, however, far too slender to enable him to throw any 
critical light on the progress and universal value of the Russian 
experiment . . . which, after all, was the well-intentioned object of 
his journey. Mr. Stucley’s travels led him through the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus and Armenia before taking stock of Moscow and Leningrad. 
He was favourably impressed by much that he saw, but his final 
impression is that communism is not the solution for the malaise of 
the capitalistic world which he had hoped it might be. There are a 
number of unimportant slips in the book. The Riviera Hotel in 
Sochi is not “‘ the favourite playground of Red Army officers.’’ These 
officers disport themselves about a kilometre away, in the palatial 
NKKA sanatorium. Nor is Mineralnyi Vodi ‘‘the most select of 
Soviet spas,” in spite of its name; Mineralnyi Vodi does not possess 
one mineral spring, though it is the railway junction for the north 
Caucasus spa resorts. Mr. Stucley’s comments on architecture and 
painting in Russia are fresh and original. It is a pity he had not 
equal familiarity with the Soviet system and institutions before 
setting out on his journey. His book would undoubtedly have gained 
much in depth and acumen as a result. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


75. Moscow 1937. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 1937. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 174 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


ONE novelist must cap another. This book by Herr Feuchtwanger, 
who visited Moscow last year, is evidently intended as a counter- 
blast to M. Gide’s critical appreciation, which is referred to again and 
again in it. Herr Feuchtwanger is a less subtle and less attractive 
writer than M. Gide. In other respects, it is difficult to assess their 
respective merits; for the books of both are little more than a string 
of subjective judgments. M. Gide found the Russian worker 
“indolent.’’ Herr Feuchtwanger discovered more “ American hustle ”’ 
in Moscow than in Chicago. On certain points they agree. Both 
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deplore the material inconveniences of life in the Soviet Union, the 
prevalence of the ‘‘ wrecker ’’ psychosis and of fulsome Stalin-worship. 
Herr Feuchtwanger, indeed, for all his enthusiasm, is sometimes a 
little uncomfortable about it all. His remark that “‘ the position in 
regard to freedom of speech and of the press in the Soviet Union is by 
no means ideal’’ deserves to be adopted by all future writers of 
grammar-books as the classic example of metosis. One of the most 
interesting chapters is the account of his interview with M. Stalin 
which has already appeared in Reynolds News. It was in this 
interview that M. Stalin permitted himself, @ propos of Radek, that 
odd outburst of anti-Semitism: ‘“‘ You Jews have created one 
eternally true legend—that of Judas.’’ M. Stalin lamented the 
adulation with which he is surrounded, as well as “‘ the time which he 
had to spend in a representative capacity’’—though in fact his 
“representative ’’ duties cannot be one-tenth part as onerous as those 
of any important public figure in any other country. 

The book suffers from the irritating mangling of Russian proper 
names common to most translations from the German on Russian 
subjects; and clumsy translation has made a passage on p. 75 read 
as if the Weimar Constitution were still operative. E. H. Carr. 


LATIN AMERICA 


76*, THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA: A Report by a Study Group of 
Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1937. 
(Oxford University Press, for R.I.I.A. 8vo. x + 374 pp. 
2Is.; to Members of the R.I.I.A., 14s.) 


In the Introductory Note by Mr. Guedalla to The Republics of South 
America reference is made to a newly awakening consciousness of the 
significance of the ten sovereign States of the southern sub-continent of 
America. The volume that has been prepared by a group at Chatham 
House is full of information on many, if not all, important aspects of the 
life and relationships of the republics, and should prove of greatest 
service to those who prefer to have accurate information rather than a 
consciousness, more or less vague. In spite of the diversity of subjects 
treated, which cannot have equal interest for any one reader, and the 
number of writers who have contributed to the book, a high standard of 
readability is maintained. Doubtless it will be most frequently used as 
a work of reference, but those who read it as a book will be rewarded 
with a balanced view of South American political, economic, social, 
cultural and religious conditions. 

It is frequently said by its people that, as the nineteenth century saw 
the rise of North America to a leading position amongst the nations of 
the world, the twentieth century will witness the emergence of South 
America. The chapters dealing with economics and commerce indicate 
the possibility of a great material future for many of the republics. It 
may be, however, that the most significant chapter is that which deals 
with culture and education. It is true that the rate of illiteracy in 
many regions is lamentably high, but South America has much to 
contribute to the worlds of thought and art. The study given here of 
the development of South American thought, a subject to which 
comparatively little attention is usually paid, is of particular interest. 

To select any chapter for special mention, when each one is a mine of 
information, is perhaps invidious. Except for such minor slips as 
giving the date of the foundation of San Marcos University as four 
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years before the foundation of the city of Lima, the standard of 
accuracy is very high. If one part of the production seems to fall short 
of the general level, it is the maps. These are of considerable interest, 
but leave something to be desired in craftsmanship. J. DuvaL RICcE. 


77*, GEOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICA. By Fred A. Carlson. 1936. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 8vo. xxii + 642 pp. illus. $5; 
Special price to schools, $4.) 

UNDER the general title of “‘ Latin America,” this book is organised 
in two parts: (I), South America, and (II), Middle America (Central 
America, Mexico and the West Indies). In his preface the author says : 
“ The main purpose in preparing this book is an endeavour to establish 
a better understanding and appreciation of the countries of Latin 
America through the enumeration and interpretation of nature’s condi- 
tions that have retarded or promoted their progress.’’ This quotation 
does not typify the literary style of the book, which, though undis- 
tinguished, is workmanlike; but it does indicate its general tone, which, 
albeit rather superficially, relates human developments to their geo- 
graphical background in quite an interesting way. The work is 
intended for use in secondary and higher educational courses. 

As regards the quality of the information, it is not possible, for the 
purposes of a short note, to check every statement, which would be the 
only adequate method. The description in Chapter VIII of the trans- 
port system of Argentina is, however, frankly poor, and gives no general 
picture of the various railway systems, nor of their junctions with 
systems of adjacent Republics. For instance, the author gives four 
paragraphs to the Transandine line, describing the scenery with “‘ local 
colour,’’ but not even mentioning that in January, 1934, a considerable 
stretch of the Argentine-Transandine section was swept away by flood 
and is only now in course of reconstruction, the gap being in the mean- 
while filled by motor and mule transport. Instead, he describes the 
route as the ‘“‘ most comfortable,’ with the rider that ‘‘ service is 
interrupted occasionally by floods, winter snows and economic condi- 
tions.’”” With regard to Argentine highways, the author states (without 
giving a date) that there are 138,000 miles of roads, 3000 miles hard- 
surfaced, 45,000 miles graded drained unsurfaced, and 90,000 miles 
earth roads. An Argentine official statement of October, 1935, gives 
3000 kilometres of paved roads in course of construction, 50,000 km. of 
roads passable in all weathers, and 20,000 km. of new earth roads. 
Airways are not mentioned in this chapter. &. Jj. Ht. 


78*, BUILDING AN INTER-AMERICAN NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. [World Affairs Books, No. 20.] 1937. (New 
York : National Peace Conference. 8vo. 63 pp. 35 cents.) 


A concise and illuminating account of the Buenos Aires peace conference 
of December 1936, by one of the special advisers to the United States 
delegation. It includes an outline of the Pan-American movement and 
of the ‘“‘ good neighbour ”’ policy of the United States. K. D. 


79*. THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1938 edition. (London: 
Trade and Travel Publications. Sm. 8vo. 698 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
Deals with the countries, products, trade and resources of Cuba, Mexico 
Central and South America. 
80. Latin AMERICA. By Stephen Duggan. [World Affairs Books, 
No. 15.] 1936. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 8vo. 
65 pp. 75 cents.) 
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81. HISTOIRE DE L’AMERIQUE ESPAGNOLE. By Hugo D. Barbagelata. 
1936. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 8vo. 323 pp. 
28 frs.) 

THE title of the first book, hardly more than a pamphlet, is a mis- 
nomer, since it is far from including the whole of Latin America in its 
references, however brief. These deal chiefly with the ten republics of 
South America in such sweeping terms that a certain inaccuracy is 
inevitable; and are concerned for the main part with South America’s 
value to the United States as a market. The book is “ based,’’ it is 
stated, upon another volume by the same author; in both, then, the 
author might note that Europe, at least, was cognisant of the “‘ grow- 
ing importance ’’ of Latin America long before the World War; that 
the West Coast of South America was not, historically, the region de- 
veloped next after the West Indies by Spain; that the West Coast was 
served by European vessels sailing via Cape Horn for a century before 
the Panama Canal was opened. No one who is acquainted with the 
New World can agree that these pages contain all that “‘ every American 
needs to know and would enjoy knowing about Latin America’’; but 
one can give the author credit for frankness and good sense in references 
to the political and financial relations of the United States with Latin 
America. No illustrations, no index. 


Dr. Barbagelata has produced a volume, the “fruit of ten 
years of honest work,”’ which brings within a relatively small compass 
an excellent vésumé of the story of the Spanish discovery, conquest and 
colonisation of the greater part of the New World. 

The bibliography shows that the author’s studies were, if not off 
the beaten track of the worker in the Spanish-American field, sufficient 
for his purpose; he has carefully weighed and collated the more 
outstanding records of missionary and other historians of the earlier 
years of Spanish dominance, and he is sedulous in preserving an 
impartial attitude when relating the outlines of the entangled period 
following Independence. The chapter devoted to “la situation actuelle ”’ 
of Spanish America suffers from the condensation that the author 
found imperative; but perhaps his ideas are expressed in his closing 
sentence. Speaking of the world economic crisis, he thinks that 
Spanish America will emerge rapidly because she is not much in- 
dustrialised and remains “‘ nearer nature’’ than most regions of the 


world. ‘‘ Young America is not the United States, it is Latin America.”’ 
A useful compilation ; a good index would be of help to students. 
L. E. Joyce. 


82. THE CARIBBEAN SINCE 1900. By Chester Lloyd Jones. 1936. 
(New York: Prentice Hall. 8vo. xi+ 511 pp. $5.00.) 


TuIs is an indispensable book for the student of Latin America. 
Mr. Chester Lloyd Jones knows his subject thoroughly, and those who 
are acquainted with his previous works on the Caribbean region, and 
consequently expect a good deal of Mr. Jones, will not be disappointed 
with his present work. 

The story is an extraordinary one, but so is the setting. When a 
number of nations, several of which have a population of under a 
million, are quite near neighbours of a people so numerous and enter- 
prising as those of the United States, they must almost inevitably have 
that uncomfortable feeling of living for ever in a great taskmaster’s 
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eye. But as the story proceeds the reading becomes increasingly more 
cheerful. Strategic, commercial and political considerations have led 
in the past to various shades and qualities of control or “‘ intervention ”’ 
by the United States. But of recent years there has increasingly been 
a genuine desire to exchange the big stick for the voice of the charmer. 
Difficulties are bound to occur : for instance, the mere denial of recogni- 
tion by the United States to a government in Central America is 
sufficient to ruin its prospects. And why should Jupiter thunder if 
it is sufficient for him to nod? 

There are many suggestive facts tabulated. For example, the 
United States claimed 81,000,000 bolivars trom the Venezuelan 
Claims Commission and was awarded two million; Great Britain, 
which claimed fifteen million, got nine million. Some of the nineteenth- 
century experiences of international finance in Central America were 
evidently as fantastic and scandalous as the political corruption and 
chronic revolutions of the little republics themselves. But if Panama 
has to thank the United States for its creation, the others should at 
least recognise that they have been enabled by its help to survive. 

K. GRUBB. 


83. JoHn Linp oF Minnesota. By George M. Stephenson. 1935. 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 398 pp. 18s.) 


THE earlier part of the book, which is entirely occupied with the 
legal and political career of John Lind, is of little interest except to 
those concerned with the domestic affairs of Minnesota. He was 
elected to Congress as a Republican in 1887, and resigned at the end of 
his third term in 1893. After standing unsuccessfully for Governor 
of Minnesota as a Fusion Candidate in 1896, he was successful on the 
same ticket in 1898. He then became an avowed Democrat, and was 
defeated in the election for Governor in Ig02. On the inauguration of 
the Democratic Government under President Wilson in 1913, he was 
offered the Assistant Secretaryship of Interior, which he declined. 

In July of that year he was suddenly called to an entirely new 
sphere of activity by the President, as his ‘‘ personal representative and 
adviser to the American Embassy in the City of Mexico.’’ The 
President was at that moment embarking on the policy of, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ teaching the South American Republics to elect good 
men.” Earlier in the year the killing of Madero in Mexico City had 
created a very difficult situation, and President Wilson, in spite of the 
friendly disposition of Ambassador Wilson towards Huerta, who was 
now in complete control of the Federal District and Southern States of 
Mexico, had determined that Huerta was an usurper and should be 
removed from power. It is evident that Lind was sent to Mexico to 
advise him as to how this could best be done. 

Lind arrived at Vera Cruz in the month of August 1913, bringing 
with him no knowledge of the country or the Spanish language, and 
without even a suit of dress-clothes, a strange introduction to a country 
then, as now, one of the most formal in the world. There he stayed, 
except for brief visits to Mexico City and one trip to the United States 
for conference with the President, until the following April. His first 
reactions, which were necessarily based on second-hand knowledge 
and inferior information, since he resided almost entirely at Vera 
Cruz, were much in accordance with the President’s ideas. Huerta 
was a despicable character, and the British and American diplomats 
who leaned towards him as the strong man most likely to re-establish 
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order and good government were utterly wrong. The support given 
to Huerta by British interests and the Catholic Church was to be 
strenuously opposed. To remedy the situation, he was of opinion that 
“a cur must be whipped by a cur,” and that ‘ the house-cleaning 
should be done by home talent,” and suggested that these processes 
should be entrusted to either Villa or Carranza, describing the former 
as ‘‘a man of moral and mental efficiency,’ and the latter as ‘‘ honest 
and a man of his word and convictions.”” On 31st January, 1914, 
mainly, it would appear, on his advice, the embargo on the export of 
munitions to Mexico was removed, and thus overt support was given 
by the United States Government to the rebel leaders in the North. 
The progress, however, of these forces was not nearly fast enough to 
please Lind, and in March he propounded to Secretary Bryan the 
almost insane idea that a small band of American naval officers should 
go to Mexico City, kidnap Huerta and hand him over to the Mexican 
authorities there. This proposal was promptly turned down by 
President Wilson. On 6th April he finally left Vera Cruz in order to 
confer with the President, and while on his way north there occurred 
the arrest of American sailors at Tampico, followed by the demand of an 
apology from Washington. Lind on arrival advised that failing 
apology the American Admiral should be instructed to sink the Mexican 
gunboat Bravo, but his advice was not followed. The occupation of 
Vera Cruz a few days later, on 21st April, was decided on without 
Lind’s approval, and he subsequently expressed himself as in strong 
disagreement with the action taken. He stayed on in Washington 
until late in June, and his official connection with the President was 
finally severed in August. After returning to Minneapolis and his 
practice there as a lawyer, he kept in constant touch with Mexican 
affairs, and corresponded frequently with Washington in support of 
Carranza. In 1915 he twice visited Washington without seeing the 
President, and pressed Secretary Lansing, who had succeeded Bryan, 
to grant recognition to Carranza. Recognition was finally granted in 
October of that year, and was a source of great gratification to Lind. 
From 1916 onwards he appears to have ceased to correspond with the 
authorities, though he continued to keep a close watch on the events 
which followed recognition and very nearly involved war between the 
two countries. 

It is disappointing to find that this book, which embodies much 
research and much new documentary evidence, throws but little new 
light on the history of the troubled relations between the two countries 
during the two terms of office of President Wilson. The mistakes of 
his policy are becoming more and more apparent as time goes on, and 
the consequent infliction of suffering on millions of innocent and peace- 
able Mexicans for five or six years was as criminal as it was unnecessary. 
The encouragement of the more backward and barbarous elements of 
the North to overthrow the more highly cultured people of the Centre 
and South was a policy thoroughly unsound in itself, and one opposed by 
practically all the diplomatists stationed at the time in Mexico City. 
That John Lind should have encouraged the President to pursue such 
a policy cannot be a matter of surprise. He was by experience and 
training a man most unsuitable for such a mission, and his estimates of 
the characters of Carranza and Villa, as time has clearly shown, were 
utterly wide of the mark. At the same time, one cannot but feel that 
he did his best to form an honest judgment, and, erroneous as it was 
bound to be, to enforce it with much courage and pertinacity. 

VINCENT W. YORKE. 
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84. THE Ej1po: Mexico’s Way Out. ByEyler N.Simpson. 1937. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 8vo. 
xxi + 849 pp. $5.00.) 

Ejido is a term used in Mexico to describe lands which have been 
restored to agricultural communities under the reforms started in 1915. 
Mr. Simpson’s substantial volume (of which the last 250 pages are 
devoted to appendices) is an exhaustive study of the handling of these 
reforms during the two decades between I915 and 1934. This is the 
most thorough study of the Mexican land question yet published. 

The mass of accumulated facts, the numerous valuable observations, 
and the “ case studies ’’ together testify to the intricate complications 
of the subject and the immense difficulties which have to be faced in 
unravelling them. In spite of all the decrees, institutions and com- 
mittees, and in spite of all the eloquence of Mexican statesmen, 93°7 
per cent. of the total area of all farm land was privately owned in 1934. 
Attempts to provide financial help for farmers have fallen foul of the 
pecuniary ambitions of influential generals and ex-Cabinet members. 
The National Bank of Agricultural Credit itself was hardly a model 
organisation : in 1930 total loans of about three million pesos were 
made, while the operating costs for the year were nearly 700,000 pesos ! 

Nevertheless the process of land distribution goes on. Agrarian 
policy in the past has, at times, tended in the direction of a conditional 
development of private property, but the realejido programme implies 
a complete socialisation of lands and waters. Perhaps Mr. Simpson 
has hardly emphasised sufficiently not only the demand for a high degree 
of technical efficiency in all branches of an administration concerned 
with agrarian reform, but also the indispensable necessity for unswerving 
honesty and immunity against undesirable personal and local influences. 
On other questions, however, he is unmistakably clear. He shows, for 
example, the obvious need of a far more thorough collection of essential 
facts. The Federal Government must itself be prepared to assume a 
greater degree of responsibility in the future; while it must be recog- 
nised that the decline in agricultural production is not due to the 
radical nature of the reforms, but to the fact.that they have not gone 
far enough. 

Two broad impressions remain. Firstly, Mexico is struggling in 
its own way with a problem which is essentially Mexican. Here and 
there it has borrowed from the experience of other agrarian situations ; 
but the land itself is Mexican, the problem has roots in Mexican history, 
and the solutions proposed are those for which Mexicans have fought, 
both literally and politically. Neither Russia nor the United States 
have counted for much in this Mexican problem. Secondly, the stir 
and the ferment, and even the strife and difficulties of the process, 
are at any rate signs of a conscious hopefulness. They have taken the 
place of the irresponsive apathy of the past, and are at least evidence of 
the birth and growth of new ideals and aspirations. K. GRUBB. 


85. LA LucHA DE CLASES A TRAVES DE LA HISTORIA DE MEXICO. 
By Rafael Ramos Pedrueza. 1936. 


This is the second edition (25,000 copies) of a book which is especially 
recommended to the school-teachers of Mexico by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Its interest for the foreign reader is largely in the fact that it 
reveals the attitude that is being inculcated in the younger generation of 
Mexico. It claims to be a Marxist interpretation of the history of Mexico 
up to 1910, and each chapter is duly summed up in the form of a thesis, 
anti-thesis and synthesis. The book also reproduces some valuable 
historical documents, 
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It is not necessary to accept the author’s general position in order to 
believe that the Revolution of 1910 was, indeed, long overdue. K. G. 


86*. AN ADVANCING CHURCH IN LATIN America. By K. G. Grubb. 
1937. (London: World Dominion Press. Sm. 8vo. 81 pp. 
Bibliography. Is.) 


A short survey of missionary problems in Latin America. 


87*. THE INFLUENCE OF BORDER TROUBLES ON RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND MExico, 1876-1910. By Robert D. 
Gregg. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Politicai Science, Series LV, No. 3.] 1937. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Cr. 8vo. 200 pp. Bibliography. — $2.) 


A detailed and fully-documented history of the subject in the period 
covered. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


88*, THE LEGAL STATUS OF ALIENS IN Paciric CountriEs : A Report in 
the International Research Series of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat of the 
I.P.R. Edited by Norman MacKenzie. 1937. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xii + 374 pp. 21s.) 


PROFESSOR NoRMAN MAacKeEnzZIe’s introduction to this report 
attempts to present to the reader the problem of the alien in its legal 
aspects, and is followed by nineteen reports by experts on the status of 
aliens in the several Pacific countries. Those interested in any aspect 
of the aliens problem will find a great deal of information otherwise 
only accessible with difficulty. The reports are not of the same length 
and are not uniform as to the questions included in each of them. The 
general impression given by the study is that while in the abstract all 
countries admit certain general principles of treatment of aliens, the 
legislation and practice of none of them corresponds to those of another. 
One feels with the learned editor that “‘ some degree of uniformity ”’ is 
desirable. The problems touched upon, for instance, questions of 
private international law, are so complicated that one is grateful for the 
guidance afforded by the contributors and the editor of this most 
valuable and reliable study. V. R. IDELSON. 


89*. Maraysia: A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule. By Rupert 
Emerson, Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 1937. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xii + 536 pp. 21s.) 

Tuts book is primarily concerned with Malaysia as a testing ground 
for the technique of colonial government. The chapters entitled “‘ The 
Setting of the Problem,”’ and ‘‘ Malaya To-day,’’ should be read, with 
the ‘‘ Conclusion,”’ by those who are familiar with the historical back- 
ground, Others will find in the historical chapters a useful account of 
the development of British and Dutch control. The author shows 
himself a competent historian and a shrewd observer. Nevertheless 
there are, in these historical portions, obiter dicta on the motives of the 
colonising Powers and their agents which are at least disputable. 

One must allow for the author’s political and economic standpoints. 
He says, ‘‘ The ultimate frame of reference must be a world of free 
peoples, each taking its own peculiar place and contributing autono- 
mously its peculiar share to the well-being of the whole. Since 
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Imperialism is based upon a fundamental denial of freedom . . . it can 
find its justification only if it is working to overcome what is the essence 
of its being.’’ These political standards are still fashionable among 
British writers on the Empire. His economic standards are less 
explicitly stated, but incidental remarks suggest that he regards the 
economic activities of the colonising Powers as being in essence mere 
exploitation of the native and the draining off of all surplus wealth to 
the metropolitan country. The dangers of such excessive simplifica- 
tions are obvious, and the author sometimes has to labour hard to 
account for features which are not quite consistent with the most cynical 
interpretation of imperialist activities. But, after all, every observer 
must stand somewhere to take his view, and Professor Emerson is no 
more rooted to the ground than those who stand elsewhere. 

Though extremely critical of the British and Dutch social services, 
including education, Professor Emerson seems to admit the balance of 
advantage for indirect rule. Its benefits to the Imperial Power are 
obvious enough. For the ruled, it has the advantage of softening the 
shock of inevitable transition from the old tradition and culture to new 
forms. These he sees as necessarily nationalist, socialist and revolu- 
tionary. ‘‘ Imperialism appears always to be committed to perpetuat- 
ing its own rule unless challenged by a force which makes it necessary or 
expedient for it to withdraw.’’ The force is to be supplied by the revolt 
of the leaders of nationalist movements. 

We may disagree with Professor Emerson that the successors of the 
British and Dutch rule must necessarily be the nationalist politicians, 
and we may doubt with him whether the peoples of Malaysia will be 
allowed effective independence at all while the great imperialist Powers 
are in conflict. But if the object of indirect rule really is to establish 
independence and self-government for all, then it must be admitted 
that little has been done by the Dutch, and less by the British rulers of 
Malaysia in this respect, whatever the excellencies and advantages of 
their rule from other points of view. W. J. Hinton. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, 
International Affairs. 


DEAR SIR, 

Will you allow me to answer General Temperley’s question as to 
why I thought that there was not a “ deep laid plot on the part of 
Italy for the conquest of Abyssinia ”’ ? 

I need not remind General Temperley that all General Staffs 
discuss plans for war with all countries, and I felt that had there 
been the intention to conduct such a war as eventually took place in 
Abyssinia, adequate preparations would have been made well in 
advance. I would ask General Temperley to re-read the chapters in 
De Bono’s book describing the congestion at Massawa and the total 
lack of roads in Eritrea. Had he seen for himself, as I did, the appall- 
ing transport difficulties, I think that he might have agreed with that 


sentence in my review. 
Yours faithfully, 


MoRIEL CURREY. 
23 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 
March 30th, 1938. 





